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MEMORANDUM 


ON THE REVISION OF LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENTS IN THE 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 





1. Some time ago, on taking up my present appointment, I was asked by 
the Members of the Revenue Board to draw up a Note sketching the progress 
of the re-settlement of these Provinces, which has now for many years been 
going on. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor also expressed a wish that the 
effect of the rise in rent-rates on the land revenue should bo enquired into 
and illustrated. Press of other work has provented me hitherto from carrying 

Instructions received OU these instructions; and during the last year the discus- 
Saishlgeee etter 3 sion which has arisen out of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
BEANE: comments on the Boolundshahur Settlement has led me 40 
re-consider the form in which the Note could be most usefully prepared. I 
will state briefly the mcthod adopted in the Memorandum, as I have now, 
framed it ; and will then plunge at once into my subject. 


2, In the first Section I have explained at some length the system under 
which the assessment of Land Revenue is carried out. his, though it may 
seem superfluous to Settlement Officers and to others intimate with the North- 

Treatment of the sub- West, I believe to be very essential. Jt is impossible to 
Je rhe aystem under Yead the remarks/recorded by men high in office in this 
pibich fhe sscesmenvigt country, and the comments of the greater part of the press, 
out. without a fecling of surprise at the very imperfect inform- 
ation which generally exists on this point. The process of the as8cssment of 
Land Revenue is a sealed book to nearly all but the small class who are occupicd 
in carrying it out. Misconception on this point has given rise to much confu- 
sion and error, and if I succeed in conveying a clear idea of the rules under 
which assessments are framed, the Note will not have been written in vain, 
J have in the second Section traced the narrative of the discussions and 

, _ orders which have marked the period commencing from 1860 
®, Narrative of dis- : : ’ 
cussions and ordersfrom cmbracing such questions as the policy of a Permanent Settle- 
1860 to 1870. es 
ment, and the assessment of lands irrigated from canals. 
This is followed in the third Section by a brief sketch of the re-settlemont 
; of cach District, shewing the order in which the Districts 

8. Brief sketch of the 2 = y i 
re-settloment of each have severally come under revision; the period over which 
District. ae 

revision extended, and the present state of the work, 
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Finally, in the fourth and concluding Section, I have examined the fiscal results of 

4, Examination of the re-settlement in certain Districts, bringing to notice those 
tho, Ascal results of” in which the assessment has been disallowed and subjected 
oe to further revision, and shewing the comparative increase 
in asscts, and in the incidence of the general rent-ratc on the area under 
cultivation. 1 have attempted then to explain, and illustrate, the circumstances 
connected with land tenures in these Provinces which tend to stimulate or res- 
trict the rise in rents. The reports of the several Settlement Officers have also 
becn consulted for information as to the rise in rents and its causes, and as to 
the progressive increase in the value of land. ‘Finally, the results of the enquiry 
5. Conclusions brought ave been summarised, with the conclusions to which they 
out by the enquiry. seem to lead. 


3. The Memorandum is accompanied by five Appendices, containing figured 
Explanation of Appen- Statements, designed to bring together all the available inform- 
Higee: arson parying. ation which is necessary to throw light on the subject- 
matter of the Note. The first of these statements shows the former and present 
arca in the several Districts of the North-Western Provinces, (excepting the Hill 
Tracts), which have come under revision of Settlement. The figures have been 
supplied by the several Settlement Officers, have been checked and compared in 
this office, and, I hope, are accurate. They shew for each Pergunnah the total 
area of the former and present Settlement with its detail, whether barren, 
revenue-free, cultivable, fallow or cultivated ; the latter, again, being divided 
into irrigated and unirrigated. The proportions of which the total area is 
composed are also given, with the proportion of irrigated and unirrigated land 
on the whole cultivated area, and of land actually cultivated on the area culti- 
vable. The figures for the former Settlement are not in every instance forth- 
coming : and in other instances are unreliable. In one case, Dehra, revenue- 
free estates have been excluded altogether from the statement. In Boolund- 
shahur and Goruckpore, these estates fall under the several columns of that 
statement according to the proportions which they occupy, while in all the 
other Districts the whole of the revenue-free lands of all kinds have been 
entered under columns five and seven only, the other columns shewing only the 
distribution of lands assessed to Government revenue. The revenue-free and 
grant lands of Dehra were excluded, as being exceptional in their nature. The 
information for Boolundshahur and Goruckpore is not given in the Settlement 
Reports, and the Scttlement Officers have left the Districts. The only result is 
that the percentage of revenue-free at re-settlement in the Province is a minute 
fraction larger than is shown in Appendix I., while the relative proportion of 
the areas of revenue-paying lands, shown in columns 13-19, is probably not 
affected at all. 


4. The second Appendix shows, so far as Settlement Officers could furnish 
the information, the rentals assumed in each Pergunnah at the last and the 
present Settlement, with the incidence of those rentals on the total assess- 
able and cultivated areas of the two periods. The third statement shows in 
juxta-position the percentage of increase in each Pergunnah, both in cultivation, in 
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irrigation, in the rental,and in the incidence of the rent-rate on the cultivated arca. 
The fourth Appendix gives the village rentals recorded at re-settlement in the 
village papers, and the same rentals, corrected by the Settlement Officerson account 
of obvious errors ; both being contrasted with the rentals finally assumed. This 
statement is especially useful as showing how little Settlement Officers can be 
charged with blindly accepting any figures which landholders may put before them. 
The fifth statement shows, for each circle of assessment in each Pergunnah, 
the rent-rates assumed for the several classes of soil at the present re-settle- 
ment. It would have been unprofitable and misleading to give the rent-rates 
of the last Settlement, for the classification and grouping of soils differ so 
widely that compurison, unaided by explanation, is impossible. 


5. It remains to give my reasons for not entering at greater length into 

the details of the assessment of each District. These aro 

dig at rete att te two; first, that the data at my command are insufficient. 
tho details of the sees" No one but an Officer with the facts immediately before 
him, and intimately cognizant with the conditions which 

limit and govern his conclusions, can safely venture on any general enquiry of 
this kind. What has been said on the-subject of rent-rates by several Settle- 
ment Officers I have carefully collected and brought out. The gencral infer- 
ences which their remarks suggest to me will be found in Section IV. of the 
Note. But I have been careful, as a rule, to limit myself to the facts ascer- 
tained and recorded by the Settlement Officers themselves, and have not at. 
tempted, by independent comparison of past and present soil rates, to work out 


conclusions, which I should be the first to distrust. 


My second reason was, that all Settlement Officers in these Provinces have 
recently been themselves called on to furnisli/on this point claborate information. 
There isno uscin attempting at second hand what will be much better done by 
the Scttlement Officers. In circulating to the several Commissioners of Divi- 
sions copies of letters from the Government of India and the Government of 
these Provinces, regarding the question of a Permanent Settlement, and the 
system of 30 years’ Settlements in force in these Provinces, the Board have 
desired Settlement Officers to report to them fully on six specified points. Of these 
the rise in rents and its effects upon the Land Revenue is the first. Settlement 
Officers are to state “whether in the part of the country under their imme- 
diate observation, rents have reached their full present limit. Tho rise in prices, 
which has led in a chief measure to the rise in rents, will be the best, though 
by no means the only, test of the adequacy of existing rent-rates, On review 
of the prices of past years, does it seem that any further large increase in 
prices is improbable? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to render a 
further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ? 
In a word, Settlement Officers must show whether the transition state, through 
which Boolundshahur and other Districts are passing, has been entered on, 
or would seem to be near an end, in their Districts. The Board expect upon 
this head such ample and exhaustive illustration, from rents, comparative 
tables of the value of land, prices of produce, or other sources of information, such 
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as those above indicated, as it is within the power of every Settlement Officer 
to furnish.” The replies to this Circular Letter aro now coming in, and treat 
the subject with a completeness and detail which no one Memorandum could 
possibly supply. My remarks will, therefore, be confined to the broader and 
more general conclusions which the figures of the Appendices suggest. The 
Memorandum may assist those who wish to work out the subject as illustrated 
in the replies to the Board’s Circular Orders. Jt will serve as an introduction, 
and will present a complote and succinct sketch of tho past history and present 
position of Settlement operations in these Provinces. But for an exhaustive 
discussion of the question of the rent rise and its bearing in each District 
on the Land Revenue, I must refer to the Reports in reply to the orders above 
roferred to, which will, doubtless, be hereafter brought together and published 
in a single Volume. 
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SECTION I. 


1, It is impossible to form an accurate conception of the process of 
assessment in these provinces until one very general, but very important error 
is explained. Because, in theory, the Government which we succeeded, asserted 

Erroneous conceptions @ right toa share in the gross produce of the land, it is very 
cite ue frequently assumed that a Scttlement should still rest on a 
aM rarines calculation of the gross produce, the cost of cultivation, and 
the net yield of every field. The land is represented to be a kind of tabula rasa, 
on which the Settlement Officer may frame any estimates he likes of capabilities 
and out-turn. Hence, we hear of the necessity of Settlement Officers being 
experts in agricultural matters; of the rise in revenuc bearing no ratio to the 
alleged rise in prices; of the ruinous waste of revenue involved in our Settle- 
ments, and so on. It must be stated here once for all, that, with the gross 
produce of the land, as the basis of assessment, the Settlement Officer in the 
North-West, except in tracts where rents are paid in kind, has little or nothing 
todo. The Government has resigned to the classes whom it determined to 
recognize as landholders a share of the rental asscts; that is, of the profits 
accruing to the landholder, after deducting the return to the cultivator as 

Experience of 1822 the profits of stock and the wages of labour. Eleven years 
ees of our administration, the period from 1822 to 1833, have 
already been consumed in attempting by elaborate calculations to ascertain 
what these assets should be. It was not till nearly 1833 that it occurred to the 
Government to ascertain what the assets actually wero. The history of the 
almost fruitless labours of those eleven ycars may be read in the Volume of 
Selections from their Records which the Board have recently published. Extracts 
may be given here in illustration of what actually was done, and of the results 
which were arrived at ; and they will show that one at least of the panacea for 
the fiscal evils which are supposed to beset us has been tried and has been found 
impracticable. The following refers to Agra (page 318.):—* The land is classed 
and valued according to its supposed or ascertained powers on a rotation of crops. 
Their value is assumed and an average framed, of which, in irrigated land, two- 

Remarks by theCom- fifths are considered the due of Government, and three-fifths 
miesioners of Agra. that of the cultivator; whilst in dry lands the proportions 
are equal, or half-and-half. On this calculation the rent-roll was formed.” 
And in Allygurh :—*The principle assumed is that the 
Revenue Officers, European and native, are capable of fixing 
a proper rent for every field. The productive powers of the land, with reference 
to the different classification of the soil, are taken into account, and a calculation 
is attempted of average produce, and the valuc of it as a basis of assessment. 
The real basis, though, of all assessment is the acknowledged rent which the 
land can afford to pay, which its occupicrs will willingly agree to, but beyond 
which they refuse to engage, and I believe it to be in vain that the attempt 
is made to check and amend this estimate, or even to explain it by any statis- 
tical calculations.” 


Allygurh. 
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2. Mr. W. Fraser was one of those officers who attempted most zealously to 
carry out the mode of Settlement prescribed by Regulation VII, 1822. He 
writes: “ A thousand and twelve Settlements under Regulation VII, 1822, are 
completed, or nearly so; one hundred and seventy-eight confirmed by Govern- 
-ment, They seem to be made on different grounds; some by rates on produce, 
some on estimates of gross produce, taking a half or a third 
as the right of Government ; others on a classification of 
soils and rates applied ; some on the years produce; a great number on bargain; 
z.e., how much the people will give, and not go away ; not one that I have seen 
on a thorough based estimate of cost, produce, and profit, as the ground-work, 
and advertence to local free-will rent, as the rule.’ On this, Lord William Ben- 

Lord William Ben. tick observes :— This gentleman, it should be observed, took 
oe the greatest possible pains to introduce within his Division a 
system of minute inquiry into produce, as appears from the notes of circular 
instructions issued by him to the principal assistants in charge of Districts, a 
copy of which document he has furnished along with his replics. He pointed out 
every possible mode of correctly ascertaining the requisite information, and even 
suggested that actual experiments should be made by the European Officers 
themselves, collecting certain quantities of differcnt kinds of produce, varying in 
quality, and appraising its value by ascertaining the market price, after deduct- 
ing all expenses, From the above extract, it will bo seen how entirely his 
expectation has been disappointed. To ascertain profits, or in other words, 
to convert gross into net produce by any general rule seems to be decidedly 
impracticable.” And, he adds,—“ It thus appears to be the general opinion that 
the minute researches which have been hitherto made can lead to no practically 
useful results, and can serve only to delay the attainment of the desirable result 
which it is the object of the survey to accomplish. The remarkable circum- 
stance mentioned in the 20th paragraph of the Board’s letter, that, in the case 
of a Settlement carefully formed by one of the best Revenue Officers in the 
country, framed on a supposed ascertainment of minute particulars, it was impos- 
sible to realize much more than three-fourths of the assessment, is greatly cor- 
roborative of this opinion,” Finally, in the 43rd paragraph of the Governor- 
General’s Minute, dated 20th January, 1832 (page 365), it is shown “how com- 
pletely the existing system has failed,”—the system, that is, which was in augur- 
ated under Regulation VII, 1822. During eleven years in no one District had 
more than 396 villages been settled. In the whole Provinces the Settlement of 
144 villages only had been confirmed by Government, and the period which 
would be required to complete the Settlement varied from three to sixty years, 
ranging in most cases from ten to sixteen. Any one acquainted with the great 
variation in the productive powers of apparently similar lands will know how 
hopeless the old procedure was. It exposes the Settlement Officer to allthe chances 
of crror involved in a classification of land, in assumption of the productive 
powers of each field, and in valuation of the cost of cultivation of the land thus 
arbitrarily classified. It is truc that where land is held at rents payable in kind, 
the productive powers of lands are broadly classified now, and an average 
rent-rate expressed in the money value of the landlord’s share of the assumed crop 


Mr. Fraser. 
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is struck. But this is over considorable areas, and is checked by comparison 
with existing money rents; while any attempt to base rates on a calculation of 
the cost of production, or the surplus remaining after doducting the total out- 
lay, is never for a moment attempted. The Board, in para. 7 of their letter to 

The Board of Revenue. Government, No. 862, dated 7th December, 1830 (page 227), 
stated briefly and generally what the system, as they conceived it, should be ; 
and the system they advocated is that which is in force at this day :—‘‘ We have 
to ascertain from putwarees’ accounts or to fix by the best data that we can 
obtain the rent paid for each field as it appears in the survey accounts; and to 
regulate our demands on those who are entitled to engage for the revenue by 
the aggregate rent derivable from the whole.” So, too, Mr. Currie, in Goruck- 

Mr. Currie. pore :— The rents actually paid by the cultivators for the 
different fields are what I have taken as the basis of assessment, and it seems 
to me the only safe principle, for the ascertainment of the actual produce must 
be liable to very great uncertainties, and the productive powers of the different 
classifications of soil must vary much in the same class from contingencies of 
situation, facility of irrigation, &c.” And Mr. Howe similarly deprecates the 
* Collector’s dangerous dependence on his own agricultural judgment and 
inexpericnce.” 


8. Tho process, therefore, of ascertaining the gross, and of eliminating 
Bleborate calculation therefrom the nct produce, the amount that is resultant, after 
ale ee cot of deducting profits of stock and the wages of labour, was not 
eury. hazardous only ; it was wholly unnecessary. The rates paid 
by the occupier were perfectly well-known throughout the country, and might 
be supposed to represent more accurately than any calculation by an outsider 
the letting value of the land. At page 251 of the volume of North-West 
Revenue Selections, published in 1866, is a letter from the Board of Commis- 
sioners in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces to the Governor-General, dated 
Rates elrendy orist- Sth January, 1819, submitting reports by the several Collec- 
ings tors on the subject of rates lovied from cultivating occupants. 
Tt contains an immense amount of varied information as to the rates prevalent 
in the soveral Districts. In some cases, these rates were fixed according 
to the different kinds of produce; in others, according to the quantity 
of ground cultivated, for which a specific agreement was entered into; 
or again, a certain sum was paid by each plough, without any relation to 
the quantity of land cultivated or its different species of produce. Ilustra- 
tions of these rent-rates are also given in Mr. Mackenzie’s Memorandum, 
printed with the Selections of 1872. In Allygurh, for instance, the 
Settlement Officer reported that:— Pergunnah money-rates vary according 
to the crops, the land being also distributed into two classes, irrigated and 
not irrigated, and each of these again sub-divided into three sorts. In the 
village rates three descriptions of soil—barct, manjat, and burket—are distri- 
buted into tio classes, and sub-divided as above into sorts, according to quality.” 
And then the rates of these lands are given. These rates existed in every 
village, varying according to soils, castes, locality, or the peculiar circumstances 


+ 
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and history of the estate. For the most part they were paid in kind, ata 
recognized proportion of the produce. So, again, in the reply of the Col- 
lector of Agra to the querics circulated by order of the Governor-Gencral, 

Romarke of Collector (Page 322, Selections 1822-33).—* The rents in this District 
of Aa: are rarely made payable in kind. The share is generally 
converted into a monied rent, cither at the time of kunkoot, or on a 
portion of the produce, on perfectly fair principles ; in the first instance, 
on a speculative price, in the latter, on that of the actual rate in the nearest 
bazar. Iam inclined to believe that a monied rent is always preferred by the 
cultivator. 


“11th Query.—Is there any known Pergunnah rate which can always 
be referred to in a case of dispute between the cultivator and the proprietor >” 


“ Reply.—The Pergunnah rates are all jinswaree (in kind), and differ in 
almost every Pergunnah. In practice they are much at variance with the 
rates in force in the villages, and are not admitted as authority or reference 
in disputes between the zemindars and cultivators. 


And the Collector of Saidabad. writes (page 335) :—The rents in this 
Remarks of Collector District are all in money. In the case of new land being 
aaa: broken up a small share of the produce is taken as ront 
for the first two or three years, after which it is commuted to a money- 
rent calculating the value of ird or 4th of the produce at the average rate of 
the past two or three years. 


“ Reply I[—There is no fixed Pergunnah rate sufficiently acknowledged 
and accurate to bo referred to in case of dispute between proprietor and 
cultivator.” 


The Board, commenting on the replies received from Collectors, stated 
that “rents are paid in money and in kind to a great or less extent in all 
districts.” And finally, in this Minute, dated 26th September, 1832, we find Lord 
William Bentinck writing thus:—“ As far as the rights of the Govern« 

Remarks of theGover, Ment are concerned, I think I am at liberty to assume that 
nee euera’ a minute inquisition into the capacity of each field or each 
village of the country is unnecessary, as observed by the Governor of Madras, in 
his Minute, dated the 10th of May, 1822. In fixing the assessment of the lands 
of any village, the safest guide is the actual produce and collections of former 
years. Nor is any such investigation intended for the benefit of agriculturists 
not having permanent interest in the soil, for, as observed in the same Minute, 
‘the rent which the assessment is intended to fix is that of Government, not 
that of the ryot and his tenant.” The object of the Minute surveys hitherto 
conducted, has been to fix the payment which Government can properly require 
as revenue from those who directly contribute it ; in other words, the amount 
of private rent available for taxation in the hands of the community, and 
the amount which should be contributed by each individual of that com- 
munity. 
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“47, But it has been expressly stated by Sir Thomas Munro, than whom, 
it will be admitted, there could not havo been a more competent judge, that 
calculations of produce proceeding from the detail to the aggregate are apt 
to be erroneous. 


‘48, Fixperience has abundantly proved the justness of this statement. 


Tn the 20th paragrah of their Jettor, dated the 25th May, 1831, the Sudder 
Board have observed as follows :— It may be assumed as a fact that the real 
accounts of the rents of villages cannot be obtained from those who are inter- 
ested, or think they are interested, in withholding them ; and to presume that the 
European Officers of the Government, who have no direct connection with agri- 
cultural operations, are qualified to assess the rent of every field in a village 
by classification of soil, and nice calculations of average produce and prices, 
even though the extent of stock and personal means of each ryot—which should 
have some influence at least in such matters—were known, is, in our opinion, to 
presume that in support of which neither the actual results of experience nor 
the fair deductions of reason can be adduced.” 


“51. As regards the materials which should be had recourse to with a 
view to the determination of Government assessment, I shall here transcribe 
the 48th and 19th paragraphs of the Resolution I caused to be recorded on the 
20th January last. I have not since seen any reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the opinions therein stated :— 


“With regard to the practical effect of the minute investigation into pro- 
duce, with a view to fix the public assessment, the sentiments of the Revenue 
Officers will bo best shown by citing the 13th paragraph of the letter from the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the care 
with which Mr. Glyn has apparently laboured to apply to the regulation of tHe 
Government demand the several principles by which it should be theoretically 
guided, the result, so far from having led to the establishment of any practical 
rule of Settlement, founded on the application of those principles, seems only 
to have manifested tho insufficiency of them all, and although the calculations 
of which they were the basis have served to check the conclusions drawn from 
a merely conjectural estimate of the subject of computation, yet, after all, the 
principal data of Settlement appear to have been derived from a review of 
past payments compared with present circumstances, and from other obvious 
considerations of position and facility in realizing the current revenue, aided by 
the reports of the tehseeldars concerning the character and condition of the 
proprietors.” 


4, The extracts I have here given will convey a very good idea of the grounds 
Present ront-rates; ON Which calculations of gross produce are discarded in as- 
Min iEOnEL: sessment as well as of the material, which, when we fairly 
grappled with the question, we found ready to our hand. Under the Govern- 
ment which preceded ours the revenue was collected, cither in kind or in money, 
at rates greatly varying, but perfectly well-known and undisputed. The origin 
of these rates, how they came to be fixed, why they differed, or why they agreed, 
C 
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T believe to be untraceable. What we have to understand here is that they 
did exist, and that they formed the recognized rovenue rates by which the 
revenue of the country was collected. The headman or the farmer assessed 
the occupiers of the soil at these rates, and paid to Government, in theory, the 
whole of his collections, after deducting a small percentage as his fees, Practi- 
cally, and especially in the century of anarchy which preceded our rule, he only 
paid what he could not manage to withhold. The revenue puid by the village was 
the sum arrived at by applying these rates to the area under cultivation. When we 
succeeded to the Government, we determined to resign a fixed share of this 
revenue. We recognised—sometimes in the headmen, sometimes in individuals, 
claiming to be proprietors, at others in the village community, or in farmers,—a 
proprietary title. Having done this, we gave to the party so recognised the 
power, with a reservation as to the rights of old tenants, to enhance or diminish 
the rates then found to exist. From that moment rates which had hitherto been 
strictly revenue rates, (rates according to which revenue was raised), became rent 
rates : rates according to which the several rentals of the respective proprietors 
were levied. It then became the business of the Settlement Officer to see how 
far the old revenue rates were being modified by the new agency which had been 
introduced—-the proprietary body. | During the thirty years of the settlement 
framed under Regulation 1X of 1833, the proprietary body, on the whole, have 
effected considerable changes in these rates. Population increased. Instead of 
headmen or managers seeking for cultivators, cultivators came to ask for land. 
The Rent Law Act X of 1859 was framed, and by its provisions a first legisla- 
tive attempt was made to formulate the method in which the old “ revenue rates” 
should be raised or changed. ‘The prices of some staples commenced to rise 
materially, Why greater changes have not been effected is the point to which, 
in, the fourth Section, I have applicd)mysclf.To answer that question is, in 
fact, the main object of this Memorandum. But what I wish to bring out dis- 
tinctly here, is this :—The Settlement Officer, when we first took the country, 
had to ascertain precisely what the old Government revenue rates were, and to 
“Present position of Geduct from the revenue so arrived at the share to he 
Setipaene eet: abandoned to the proprietor. The Settlement Officer of the 
present day has to ascertainnot what the old Government revenue rates were, 
but what the present private rent-roll, based on the old public rates but greatly 
modified by economic progress, by individual caprice, by local circumstances, and 
by legislation, is. i To aid him in this has been the object of the orders from 
time to time issued by the Revenue Board. The substance of these orders I 
will very briefly indicate, and I will then at greater length proceed to show by 
illustrations, drawn from the reports of Settlement Officers themselves, what the 
actual modus operandi has been. The remarks meanwhile which have already 
been made, though necessarily brief, should assist in enabling any one who has 
read them to undorstand rightly the position of a Scttlement Officer in these 
Provinces, and are material to the purposes of this paper. . 


5. The old revenue rates, then, speaking generally, have become the pre« 
sent rent-rates, The present revenue rates—the rates, thatis, at which the land 
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revenue is now assessed—are morcly half the present rent-rates. But this is 
not the same thing as saying that the present revenue is merely half the 
revenue that would formerly have been taken. Thus, say that formerly in 
an estate the revenue ratcs applied to the arca under cultivation aggregated 

Rs. 1,200. Of this, under former Governments, -.th of 
sethancoment of the Rs, 120 would have been taken by the head man as foes, 

Rs. 1,080 being paid into the Government Treasury. Byt 
now the old revenue rates, manipulated by the party whom the Government 
has recognised as proprietor, will have been more or less enhanced, Apart 
from any increase to the arca under cultivation, he will possibly have got a 
rental of Rs. 1,500. Of this he will pay Rs. 750 into the Treasury as land 
revenue; Rs. 75 as local cesses ; and will himself retain Rs. 675. The extent to 
which the old revenue rates have been modified, then, the results upon them, 
that is, of legislation, competition and increased prices, is the problem the 
Settlement Officer must solve. 


6. To help him he has the village accounts. These, where rents are paid in 
kind, are almost wholly useless, the out-turn of the several 


Data available to the : . eee 
Settlement Officer in crops being most inaccurately stated. Where rents are paid in 


Sys wl one money, the record is more reliable ; but in either case the an- 
tious to be determinede ual value of the land under the immediate cultivating occupa- 
tion of the proprietor is entered ata nominal sum. Local enquiry and comparison, 
conducted by every Settlement Officer according to his own methods, but a most 
essential part of every Settlement Officer's duties, checks the inaccuracies of the 
village record. He has, too, the rent-rates paid in estates under direct Govern- 
ment management. Here and there he is assisted by a proprietor who is not 
afraid to show his accounts. ‘Uhere isno very great difficulty in ascertaining what 
the prevalent rents are ; but this by no means disposes of the enquiry. The Pis- 
trict is on the eve of Settlement ; proprietors will not enhance a singlorent. Not 
a penny more, they tell you, can be screwed out of the cultivators ; another straw 
will break the ryots’ back; many cultivators cannot, by law or pressure, be 
induced to pay higher rates. But somchow or other there are rents paid by cul- 
tivators, in no respect differing from their brethren, for lands of precisely the 
game quality as the rest, which are very markedly higher than what] have 
called the prevalent rates. What the Settlement Officer has now to ascertain is, 
whether these are exceptional rents, or whether they are what may be called 
representative. Has a happy accident only cnabled the landlord to run up 
these rents, or is it that he is only waiting the revision of the amount at which 
he is to be assessed before enhancing his rents all round? More important still, 
are these higher rents such, that, under the Rent Law, they willserve as standards 
of comparison for other lands as yet held at lower rates? Is the proprietor 
strong enough to enhance his rents without resort to the law courts? Are the 
cultivators a community who were once the proprietors, and now show them- 
selves savage under cnhancement, jealous and suspicious of the smallest inter- 
ference, making a visit to the village dangerous either to the present proprietor, or 
the agent whom ho sends to collect his rents? Or, are they the proprietors, 
creatures, living on the breath of his mouth? Sketchy as this view is of the 
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points which the Settlement Officer finds before him, it shows pretty clearly, and 
TI think very faithfully, how immensely his position differs from that of the Set- 
tlement Officers elsewhere—in Bombay, for instance ; and how radical a mis« 
conception of his duties lics at the bottom of the arguments I have mentioned, 
and which we have heard much repeated lately—that he should assess on 
gross produce; that because prices have doubled (which they have not), the 
revenue must necessarily be doubled ; that experts in agriculture are required ; 
that the Settlement is now being fixed on the rates of thirty years ago. 


/ 7. Ihave said that I would treat briefly on the orders under which the 
one of existing in- Scttlement Officer frames his assessment. It would be tedi- 
preaysiee ous to cnumerate them all, and it will be enough to give 
the outlines, and to illustrate them by a few quotations. They are emboided 
in the “ Directions to Settlement Otticers,” compiled when Mr. Thomason was 
Licutenant-Governor, and in the Circular Orders which have since, from time to 
time, been issued by tho Revenue Board. A Scttlement Officer, in the first place, 
is to visit every village before he assesses it, and make notes of the appear- 
ance of the soil and quality of the crops. ‘ His personal observation, aided by 
the knowledge he should have acquired of the description or class of the 
cultivating community, will enable him to estimate the average rent per beegah 
or acre with avery close approximation to the true value, This process is 
very necessary where rents are paid in kind, and gencrally where there is any 
doubt of the village accountant’s return.” The assessment, it will be scen, 1s 
on the estate,* not on the field, as it is called, or as it might more properly be 
called, the loé,in Bombay. The operation, the Settlement Officer is warned, is 
not one of arithmetical calculation, but of judgment and sound discretion, and 
he is to proceed openly on that assumption, He is not to accept as the basis 
of his calculations the net produce of any one year, or even of any given 
number of past years. The future produce may be more, if there is waste 
land to come into cultivation; if the former system of cultivation was faulty . 
and expensive; if the products of the land are likely to come into demand iu 
the market ; or if the opening out of new channels of commercial intercourse is 
likely to improve the local market. Weis to obtain from the records of his 
office a memorandum, not only of past Settlements and collections, but also of 
everything bearing on the condition of the village, such “as previous litigation, 
price realized (if ever brought to salc), mortgages, farming leases, &e., &e. He is 
to study the character of the people, the style of cultivation, the capability of 
improvement, the state of the market for the produce. AIl this information he 
is to lay himsclf ont distinctly to collect by personal inspection of the country, 
by free communication with the people, and by careful enquiry from every 
person, and in every quarter, where he is likely to derive information. 
Where various extensive gradations of soil exist, differing materially in fertility, 
a separate rate of rent is to be determined for each. Where a Pergunnab is com- 
posed of different tracts, varying greatly in natural productiveness, the villages 





twain Cae wing a 





* Note—An Estate is any parcel or parcels of land which may be separately assessed with the publie revenue, the 
whole property of the proprietors in the Estate bemg held hyporhecuted to Government for the revenue assessed 
upon it.—"* Direction to Settlement Olcers, Sec. II, para 5, pyge 22.” 
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are to be divided into corresponding classes, and the rates for such classes are to 
be separately determined. Though abnormally low rents may be disregarded, 
the average rent-ratcs assumed must be such as it may be reasonably believed 
will be decreed under the operation of the existing rent-laws. Average rates 
higher than those now obtaining, because resting on the speculative basis of a 
future rise in prices during the currency of the Sottlement, are not permitted. 
Finally, he is to report, for the Board’s approval and sanction, the rent-rates thus 
arrived at. In the report submitting these rates, the Settlement Officer gives 
an account of the physical geography of the tract under report, with a succinct 
and clear sketch of the financial history and present state of the Pergunnah, 
and so far as can be ascertained of the several successive Scttlements. Ie traces 
also the economical effect of the last Settlement on the Pergunnah: its 
agricultural progress, rise in the price of produce, communications, popula- 
tion and its distribution, competition for land, past and present rentals, and the 
causes which may have contributed to a rise or fall in rents. A review is re- 
quired of experiments or enquiries made with the object of ascertaining the aver- 
age yield of the principal staples, the mode in which such experiments or en- 
‘quiry is conducted, and the arca over which it extends. He then states the 
rates at which he proposes to asscss;. contrasting them, where data exist, with 
the rates assumed at the previous settlement. It has to be clearly shown to 
what extent the assumed rental, based on these rates, differs from the rental 
recorded in the village papers ; how far this is attributable to inaccuracy in the 
preparation of those papers; and how far to the inadequacy of existing rents ; 
and in what degree consideration has been allowed for a prospective rise 
in backward rents. Lastly, the financial results of assessment, based on the pro- 
posed rates, are to be recorded; and on receipt of sanction from the Revenue 
Board the assessments may be given out to the proprietors, and engagements 
taken for the term of the ensuing Scttlement. 


8. It will have been gathered from the above sketch that much is left to 
the discretion of the Settlement Officer. Within certain broad 
limits he may adopt what mode he likes of classifying soils and 
ascertaining rents. Te may wholly reject all village papers, 
or he may accept them without reserve. He may follow the rent-rates of a neigh- 
bouring District, or may frame his own rates in entire disregard of them. He 
may accept rent-rates which he finds largely existing, or he may lay them in 
great measure aside as not representing the presont value of the land. But the 
propriety of whatever he does must be capable of demonstration. He must show 
that the results of his proposals are reasonable, and that he has neither been 
betrayed into an excessive estimate of the capabilities of his District, or failed to 
appreciate the progress it has made. That the modus operand: of the several 
Scttlement Officors must in these circumstances vary largely will, doubtless, be 
scen at a glance. The method adopted by one may not recommend itself 
to another, and you will have a Settlement working excellently in one District 
which the Settlement Officer of the neighbouring tract condemns as unscientific 
in principle, however successful in its results. 


Remarks on the pre. 
ceding paragraph. 


Mode of Calentating 


Rent-Rutes 
I. Debra Doon. 
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9. The Appendices will shew how great is the difference between the 
estimates and assumptions made by different officers ; the reasons of which will 
bo hereafter discussed at greaterlength. But from the sketch I have given of the 
origin of what are now known as rent-ratces, this much will already have been 
gathered: that we have to deal, not with produce and prices only, but with the 
present aspect of ancient rates, stereotyped in great measure by custom and 
directly imposed in previous times by the Government; with the characters and 
relative strength of the cultivating and proprietary body ; with men and. manners ; 
and with the provisions of ajealously administered rent-law. Howsome of the 
North-West Settlement Officers have sct themselves to work to collect the 
information necessary to assessment, I shall now proceed to show by illustrations, 
reserving for a later Section what I have to say as to the mode in which the 
rates have been acted on by past and present circumstances. 


10. “The determination of equitable rates for the Doon at the time of 
the Settlement was a difficult operation. I had to lean entirely on my local 
knowledge and experience gained in the Settlement work, and on what I 
could gather from close inquiry, and such.tests as I could make in compar- 
ing various villages with cach other. There wore no rates existent to act 
as a guide. Previous to the Survey of 1839, all hereditary tenants became 
entitled to hold their lands at three annas per local beegha; no matter 
of what class the land was, or where situated. It was, of course, necessary 
to fix fresh rents, but I found that nothing satisfactory could bo done 
until the assessments were mado. I mentioned this to Mr. Muir, who was of 
opinion that it would be better to fix assessments from which rates would 
be amicably determined than to force rates to which neither party would 
agree; therefore, I had in that instance no determined or customary rates 
of any value as a guide to go upon. Also two-thirds of the cultivation was car- 
ried on by tenants paying in “ kind,” and about one-fifth was held in “seer.” I 
had certainly the statements of the former assessments, but these were of no 
value where the village “status” had altered considerably during the last ten or 
twenty years, which was the case with all the first, and very many of the 
second, class villages. 


“In working out the village rates of Settlement, I selected a batch 
of average villages of each class, each having average quantities of each sort of 
soil and crops, and estimated for each batch of villages of cach class separately 
approximate “ jumma-bundees” or “ rent-rolls,” and distributed the sum total 
of the “rent-rolls” of each batch of villages over the different sorts of soil 
in that batch, and formed thereby “the soil” rates. These, again, were 
applied to several other villages which had not been included in the original 
batches, and, where necessary, were modified or improved, and in the end the 
corrected “rates” were adopted for the basis of assessments. 


“In fixing the Settlement rates, I made them out according to the 
sorts of soil” only, without recording rates for “irrigated” and “ unirrigated” 
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lands separately, and made a note on the English statements of each village, 
showing how much of the whole I attributed to canal irrigation. In forming 
the new proposed rates, I have made them out for each soil under the head- 
ings of “irrigated” and “ unirrigated.” As will be scen, I have kept to one set 
of rates for each class of villages in “voslee” and * dakur” soils; their simi- 
larity for assessments. is, in fact, borne out by the results of rent-rates lately 
judicially fixed, and by what I have learnt by observation. At the time of 
Settlement I recorded separate rates, but the difference was little more than 
nominal when the rates were applicd; and now that I have doubled the 
former details by separating the “irrigated” from the “dry” rates, I find the 
details are as minute as can be wished for. I have also, in the present pro- 
posed rates, included all the former fourth class villages in the third class, 
for much of the difference in the rates for Settlements resulted from there 
being no irrigation at all in the fourth class villages; and, now that I have 
separated the “dry” from the ‘‘irrigated” rates, and, as will be seen, have 
brought the poorer ‘“rosiee” rather more ona par with the “ sankra” soil, 
I find I can readily take in the fourth class and amalgamate it with the third, 
and I have, therefore, done so.” 


11. “Table I.* shows the detail, area, jamma, and population of 41 groups Mode of Calzulating 
into which I have distributed the villages of the several Pergunnahs. At first 1. sebaronpoze. 
the number of groups was 44, but finding that the rent-rates of Sooltanpoor V. 
Sooltanpoor VI. were almost the same as those for Sooltanpoor IV., and that, 
similarly, Nagul V. would bear only thesame vate as Nagul IV., I fused these 


several groups into one. 


“Tables II., IIT. and IV. attempt'to show (as far as figures can show} 
the relative productiveness of the several groups. Asa general rate the rela- 
tive rate of rent in any particular tract depends on (1sé), the proportion of 
cultivated to culturable area; (2nd), the proportion of irrigated to unirrigated 
area ; (3rd), the proportion of manured and carefully tended land (meesun); (4th), 
the proportion of lighter and sandier soil (dhoodah); (5th), the amount of the 
agricultural population available for the purpose of supplying labour for tillage ; 
and(6¢h),the density of that general population which creates a market for agricul- 
tural produce. Percentages showing all these facts are given in Table II, In 
Table III., tho groups are ranked according to the place they held as regards 
the several percentages ; the higher the percentage the higher being the place 
assigned, except in column 6,—percentage of bhoodah,—where the reverse is the 
ease. Finally, in Table IV., the figures assigned to each group, or representing 
its place in each of the columns of ‘Table TIT., are added up, and rank on all 
accounts assigned to the groups accordingly. Of course, the lower the figures 
the higher the rank of the group, the best attainable number being 6. 


“Thus far the proccss has been purely mechanical. But, as was 
ni eiarally to be eepecian, the graduation of the groups according to the rates of 











* Tablee not printed! 


Saharaapore, 
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rent actually prevailing in them does not quite agree, though it agrees very 
nearly with the above graduation regulated on a purely arithmetical basis. 
Table V. shows the groups graduated according to the rent-rates actually found 
to exist; the rent-rates themselves in column 8, and the statistics on which they 
are based in columns 8 to 11. 


“These last embody (1s), the results of my investigations on the spot; 
(2nd), the decisions of the Settloment and Act X. 


* Pergunnah. Acre. 


Sooltanpoe  .. ~=Siwas @ 7 8 ~©0 COUrts in suits for enhancement and for commu- 
we 610 1 : eel hoa g 

poe me eee EG oF tation of rent in kind into cash rates. I have not 
Gungoh ... eee . 5 O11 

Jowalwisce. a’ ea BE made any use of the facts brought out by the 
Roorkee ... aes . 3 13 wttine © oh? : QR 
Bhapeiene: Go Le aoaNe actual cutting and weighing of the crop in 1864-65, 
atone ou vas ter a because, as will be seen by the average rates as 
agu vee 1G ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Deobond... 4. + 6 810! worked out given in the margin,* the jumma 
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which would thus be gained would be the enormous 
sum of Rs. 16,96,824-0-0, the present jumma being Rs. 8,29,155-0-6, and 
my proposed jumma (the utmost assessable in my opinion) Rs. 8,88,699-0. 
This fact appears to me sufficient to show the fallaciousness of such 
data; and I proceed to show the reusons-for their being so fallacious, and do 
so at some length, as my action in the matter. has been questioned :—~ 


(a.) ‘Too small an area could be appraised by a European Officer. When 
so small a plot as one-tenth of an acre is taken as the measure of the whole, 
an enormous number of fields must be appraised in order that, by the rule of 
averages, the little errors in excess in one part may be checked by the reverse 
kind of errors in another part. But it takes about three hours to cut and 
weigh the crop of a field on the spot. On an average, this operation can only 
go on simultancously in two fields at.a time... For the “khureef” there are less 
than two, and for the “ rubbee” less than one month available for the purpose, 
that is, some seventy-six working days, 7.e.,no more than 152 different fields can 
be appraised by the European Officer, even if he gives up two-thirds of the time 
available for inspecting his villages; and you must recollect what pressure was 
put on me to finish this work speedily. Bearing in mind that it is necessary to 
find out the average produce of some dozen and a half different kinds of crop 
on cight different classes of soil, irrigated and unirrigated, it is easy to sce 
what a small basis of calculation can be obtained for cach soil: add to this the 
fact that the appraisment had to be made in 41 groups of villages by two 
officers, Mr. Daniell and myself, within the limit of one year, and that till 
the inspection was over, it could not be ascertained how those groups would be 
divided, and the impossibility of procuring broad enough data for the calcu- 
lation is apparent. 


(b.) The appraisment of the “ khurecf” in the whole of Tehsecl Roorkee, 
and that of the “rubbee” in Nukoor, I could not even superintend, being en- 
gaged at the other end of the District. With the appraisement of Telscel 
Deobund I had nothing to do from first to last. 


(c.) “The native officials to whom part of the task was entrusted, with 
the wish of avoiding the imputation of lowering the apparent asscts of a 
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village, fell into the opposite extreme, and, in spite of orders to choose in each ganarunpore, 
village at least one good, one average, and one inferior field, rejected all the 
really bad fields, 


(d). “The native officials, taking the soils as given in the Settlement 
papers, in many cases put down as mevsum that which had not been manured 
for many years, 


(ec). ‘No allowances can be mado for the numerous “ tukm sokhé” ficlds, 
where seed is annually sown on the mere chances of a favourable fall of rain. 


(f). “No allowance can with any certainty be made for the little nnpro- 
ductive places at the corners and edges of fields: nor do I see how to make 
accurate allowances for the charges of weighing and carriage, which fall on the 
zemindars, and tho latter of which varies with the distance from the bazar. Nor 
can it be ascertained what amount the zemindar is forced by his necessities to 
sell at the low harvest price, and what portion he can reserve till the price 
rises, 


(9). ‘The appraisement of the inferior-crops,—bajra, mote, oorud, lobia, 
niundwa, &c., in the khureef; gram, mussoor, &c., in the rabbee,—is particularly 
dificult. The produce has to be exposed for days to the wind and sun before 
the grain can be separated. Who isto watch it during this time ? It was tho 
zemindars’ intent, of course, to lower the apparent out-turn, and I could feel 
no confidence in the result of an operation which I had not witnessed throughout 
with my own eyes; yet this was in most cases incompatible with the task of 
inspecting fresh villages every morning. The consequence was that the 
appraisement was far too much limitedto the better classes of crops,—cotton 
and mukkee for the khureef, wheat and barley for the rubbee. This was the 
case in Mr. Daniell’s Pergunnahs as well; but, of course, to make such an 
operation a true measuro of the actual out-turn, the several crops must be cut 
in the same proportion in which they are grown. 


(4). “TI found that there was a decided difference in the weight of a crop 
according as it was cut at the commencement or end of the harvest. The grain 
was drier and lighter at the end than at the beginning, consequently the out-turn 
of crops cut at the commencement of the season were unduly overstated. 
What allowance to make on this account I know not, yct a difference of a 
couple of seersin the produce of one-tenth of an acre comes to a serious 
amount on the whole. 


(‘). “TI found gradually, in the course of my inquiries, that in reality the 
zemindars hardly ever take the full share of the produce to which, according 
to the village custom, they are entitled; that is to say, their appraisement is a 
light one, and even after it is made, they deduct a tenth, or even a fifth, from 
the amount appraised. I have several times asked both zemindar and culti- 
vator before proceeding to cut what they thought the out-turn would be. 
They always much understated the amount; and I really belicve they did so 


Saharonpor. 
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in good faith, there being no motive for intentional understatement, which 
would be at once detected and exposed by the result of the operation. 


(7). “ Finally, even if the actual average out-turn of the lands in which 
the rent is paid in kind could be ascertained, still ront-rates so deducted would 
be far from giving the true rental of the whole zillah, the bulk of which (at 
least in my threc tehsecls) is held by tenants paying in cash—paying, that is, 
at a lower rate than if they were “ metayers,” seeing that the risk of bad sea- 
son falls on them and not on the zemindar.’’* 


* Again, I have not used the facts deduced from the decrees for rent 
under Clause 4, Section 23 of Act X., and that for two reasons—(1st), because 
in a number of cascs in which the rent decreed was the merest trifle, and in 
a number of cases decided on “razeenamahs,’ it was evident that the real 
object of tho suit was, as is so common in the zillah, to establish a disputed 
right; (2nd), because, even of the few cases which appeared genuine, it was 
merely the amount entered in the annual jumma-bundee that was decreed, 
there being no instance of the entry being disputed; but as I had made those 
jumma-buudees, tested and corrected by my own inquiries, the basis of caleu- 
lation, it seemed unnecessary to adduce an-exfract from them to prove what 
had already been proved by the whole paper, 


“In using the jumma-bundee it was possible to draw the requisite 
statistics from the columns showing rent reccived in kind, or from those 
showing the rent paid in cash, or both together. I have been led to confine 
my attention to the statistics regarding the actual cash rents from the following 
considerations :—(1st), Except in two perguonahs, the area on which rent is 
paid in cash vastly exceeds that in which it is paid in kind; (2nd), I was 
enabled by my investigations ou the spot to form an opinion as to the correctness 
of the former entries, whercas, as already frequently reported to you, I never 
could satisfy mysclf as to the correctness of the entries of rent in kind in a 
* wikasee.” I know them to be asa rule incorrect, but do zof know what the 
correct entries should have been. I have, however, made a calculation on the 
basis of the nikasees, but found that the jumma would come to only Rs. 
7,17,204-0-0, ¢. ¢., one and a half lakh below the proper amount; (87d), Even 
had I found these latter entries to be correct, still they would have shown the 
produce for one year alone, and that a year in which the ‘khurreef’? was excep- 
tionally bad, while the ‘rubbee’ in unirrigated (not in irrigated) tracts was 
exceptionally good. Now, asin some tracts the ‘khurreef,’ in others the 
‘ rubbee,’ is the staple crop, an assesment based on such partial statistics would 
have turned .out eminently unequable. The cash rents, on the other hand, 
remaining comparatively unchanged from year to year, afford a far surer basis 
of calculation. It must not be supposed that I have included every cash rent 
found to exist. Ihave climinated rents paid by exceptionally favoured culti- 
vators, and have only drawn deductions from those which I thought equable. 


















































* Though the results of the actual cutting and weighing of crops have been rejected as materials for cultivating 
the rent-rates, yet as, so far as they go, as they show accurately the ont-firn of certain kinds of crops in certuin tracts, 
Thope to include them in the statistical portious of the Fisaucial Settlement Report. 
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“Tt will be observed that the rates proposed for adoption have not been Sabaruspore 
differentiated for the several 
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what is so marked in one village being rather better and less sandy than what 
is marked as rouslee in the next village. I am aware that great differenco 
of opinion exists as to what is ‘dzoodah’ and what merely light rouslee, but 
what I contend for is, that whatever distinction is adopted should be uniformly 
preserved throughout. 


“The item of ‘meesun’ is not less capriciously entered. The different per- 
bi centages so entered in the various Pergunnabs are given in the 

Nagul oe 7 - 
Demmd 293 margin, Now, the amount manured bears a regular propor- 


Rampoor 


Wcities 12. tion to the industry of the cultivators, the density of the 


Saharanpore. 


Mode of calculating 
Rent-Ruten, 


TI. Mozuffurnaggar. 
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Munglour see 20$ ati ; > -) ; <i 5 
Forse ae population, and the amount of refuse consequently available ; 


Bhugwanpoor ... 244 but you are yourself aware how, instead of, for instance 


Sooltanpoor = .., 13} 


Nukoor, .. 12. Bhugwanpoor excelling Munglour, Deobund excelling Ram- 
irsawah vee ULE - : 
Gungob “.13 pore, Jowallapoor excelling Sooltanpoor, in these respects 


the very reverse in rather the case. The differences detween village and 
village are even more glaring than between Pergunnah and Pergunuah. You are 
already aware of the contrast in this respect between the neighbouring villages 
Bazeedpoor, and Raepoor, Pergunnah Sirsawah. Bazeedpoor is a decidedly 
poor village, with only 55 houses, teuanted by low caste cultivators and poor 
improvident coparceners; Raepore is one of the best villages in the Pergunnah, 
and contains 314 houses, tenanted by all the zemindars of the five surrounding 
villages, and by the best cultivators in the neighbourhood; yet the ‘ meesun’ 
is entered at only 48 acres, or one-tenth of the whole in Raepore, and at 209 
acres, or nearly half the whole cultivated area, in Bazecdpore; and there are 
very many instances hardly less glaring. One reason for this is a fuct of which 
you will find ready proofs in the rongh copies of the khusrahs, namely, that in 
some villages (uot in all) the Girdawur or Canoongoe, purtalling the village 
some time after measurement, entered as ‘meesun’ the fields which he found 
freshly manured for sugar cane, in addition to the former amount, forgetting 
that when fresh lands are brought under manure, the old lands are deprived 
of it. 


“TI beg further to submit that the end for which differential rates 
were devised will be secured by me in a different, but, I contend, uot less satis- 
factory manner. During the inspection of the several tracts, certain villages 
were selected as being neither above nor below the average, and all the other 
villages of the group graduated according to the relation which, as regards 
uatural fertility and actual prosperity, they were found to bear to them, 
and to each other. Thus, after applying the gencral rates on cultivated 
and that on malgoozaree area, it will be easy to appfy a certain additional rate 
per arca for each step in the gradation upwards, and to arrange for a corres- 
ponding reduction for each step downwards, this additional rate not being of 
course a rigid one, but capable of modifications, to meet the relative differ. 
ences between each village and those immediately above and below it in the 
scale. 


12, It has been stated in paragraph 1, that the Pergunnah limits have 
aes considerably changed since Mr. Thornton made the Saha- 
Classification of vile ranpore settlement, hience the rates then formed were 
lages. P 
open to question. But, further, he had only one set of 
rates for the whole Pergunuah, aud the Pergunnah is made up of two quite 
distinct classes of villages. My first business was to classify the villages, 
I divided them, as will be seen by the accompanying map, into two circles. 
The classification was general. The villages on and about the canal formed 
one class, in which the better kinds of produce were extensively grown, 
the soil was naturally fertile, and the population abundant. The villages on 
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the east side of the Kirsunnee, and immediately on its west bank, were Grouped Momnfernuggur. 
as a much inferior class. These classes I formed from personal knowledge 
of the Pergunnah, neither in this nor in any other step taking much council 

Ascertainment of de. With officials. The revenue rates had then to be fixed. In 
duced rovenne rates, this Pergunnah rént is paid (when it is paid at all, for the 
villages are chiefly Bhyachara) chiefly in kind. Some crops, such as sugar cane, 
cotton, maize, churree, and indigo pay a money rent per becgah. The classifi- 
cation scoms to be according to the expense attendant on the cultivation of 
the crops, the most expensive paying a money rent equal to about one-fourth 
of the gross out-turn, the less expensive a rent in kind, equal generally to two- 

Difficulty of finding fifths of the gross out-turn, but in good villages, amounting 
trustworthy money rae’. £9 one-half, and in indifferent villages falling as low as one- 
third. In some instances, a general beegah rate on cultivation existed, irres- 
pective of the kind of crop grown, but these instances were not sufficiently 
various to admit of induction. The variety of soils, the cireumstances under 
which the rate was fixed, the facilities for irrigation, could not, I found, be so 
generalized as to enable me to apply any such rates, or average of such rates, 
with certainty. Thus, in Mouzahs Munhut and Yarpore, I found cultivators 
paying Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for very dissimilar lands, and in Mouzah Oosman- 
pore only Rs. 3-14 per acre for land of quality superior to either of the 
above. Where a beegah rate is not customary, it is rarely an index to the 
capabilities of the land, nor can if be made the basis of calculations for the 
future. A biswahdar whose right of ownership has been sold, a body of bis- 
wahdars, who under similar circumstances, have been powerful enough to make 
terms with the purchaser, in such cases a low beegah rate is often found; but 
under Act X of 1859, as there can be no certainty of the continuance of such 
a rate, so there is no ground for making it the basis of assessment; hence, the 
only course is to frame a set of rates calculated on the basis of estimates of 
the actual produce. 


“ After classifying the kinds of soil undor the four-heads* known in this Dis- 
*I—Meosun (manur- trict, the rates occupied by each kind of soil was ascertained 


vegetnbiea Bo)’ > from the measurement papers. The pergunnah in 1860-61 
fo lee batley oe, was in an abnormal state. The canal villages were growing 
TL Dekur (rice, Wheat-in unusually large quantities: In the other villages 
eV -Bhoor (churree Cultivation was nearly confined to the vicinity of the wells, 
vetches, wheat, &.) but there, too, the better crops were being grown in un- 


usual proportion, and the wells were being worked to an unusual amount. Hence, 
Meitiod adopted of I loweied the amount of the two principal crops—wheat 
Pees a OF eaten fot and maize—by one-fifth, and added the difference to bajra aud 
churree. To this ratio thus obtained 1 applied, as far as 

money rents went, the average money rents of the last ten years, and to the 
other crops a set of estimates, found chiefly on local enquiry. I went over 
several files of summary suits, but, in the first place, I could rarely ascertain 
whether the land in question was irrigated or unirrigated, and very frequently 
the estimates themselves were disputed by the parties, and evidently excessive. 
The Kham tehseel papers were of more assistance, as giviug me a fair acre 


f 


average out-turn for each kind of crop: several villages in the Kheaoree Circle 
having been held Kham. The result was not, however, satisfactory. This 

Peculiar difeutties PEOC*SS» Which answered very well in Pergunnahs assessed 
coin > sinoretl eal the following year, was injured in 1860-61, by the unusual 
year. state of the crops, and the undue abundance of the more 
remunerative, especially wheat. It will be understood that cultivation was 
confined to irrigated lands, and on them principally to the better crops. Ifence, 
although one-fifth had been reduecd from wheat and maize, the average of 
the better crops was evidently in excess. The village papers could not help me 
for although they showed the ratio of crops in ordinary years, they did not 
show them classified by soils. Unwilling to adopt rates which seemed too 
high (the averages of crops on cach soil and rates formed by me in the Circle 
Aurungabad, besides the rates actually adopted, are given at the foot of this 

Rates finally adopted. report), I turned to Mr. Thornton’s Mozuffurnuggur rates 
for the neighbouring cireles of Bhynswal and Shamlee, and after applying them 
to several villages, and comparing their results with the other processes subse- 
quently detailed, I felt so satisfied with them as to adopt them, only reducing 
them to half assets. These rates were applied to the total of each kind of soil 
for each circle, ¢. e., the Bhynswal to the Aurungabad circle, and the Shamlce 
to the Kheaoree circle, giving respectively a circle demand of Rs. 22,257 and 
Rs. 33,988. This, again, and the cultivated areca of the circles, were divided 
into each other, and gave an average rate, by means of which I re-distributed 
the circle jummas over the individual villages. The soil rates applied to each 
village were then compared with this jumma. An abstract of the village papers 
was also made for five years of the last settlement. The rate given by the total of 
the arca cultivated by crops paying in kind, and the value of theso crops as 
inserted in the papers, was applicd to the area cultivated with such crops in 
the khusrah, the area cultivated by crops paying moncy rents being multiplied 
by those rents, and the two results added together. This estimate was always 
low. The putwarees, I believe, in this district register accurately the kinds of 
crops grown; but the amount grown is quite untrustworthy. Similarly the 
out-turn of five years according to the appraisement table in Statement I, 
Appendix to Mr. Thorntou’s Mozuffernuggur report, was substituted for the 
amount grown as registered in the village papers, and the rate thus obtained from 
the papers has keen applicd. ‘This, in average villages, was very useful, 
giving a demand below which, without special reasons, I never suffered myself 
to fall, and often affording an index to the real capabilities of the village. In 
almost every village. in the Kheaoree Circle there was a good deal of land 
thrown out of cultivation by the drought of 1860-61, and by the disturbances 
of 1857-58. Asa rule I took into calculation, at the average cultivated rate of 
the circle, all land in excess of the proportion borne by the circle culturable 
and recently abandoned of the last settlement. The village papers gave me little 
aid, for they did not distinguish accurately between “culturable” and “re- 
cently abandoued.” So, too, in applying the soil-rates to each village, the 
average amount of manured land per wel/ in the circle was preserved for cach 
village within it. This relieved the industrious, and took cognizance of the 
lazy. It will be seen from the miscellanceus remarks that when I cousidered 
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it necessary I have departed to a large extent from the results of the rates, 
which were only average; but they have been the basis of my assessments.” 


13. “In the first place, the ordinary methods of deducing soils and produce stode v7, Culevtoting 
rates have been adopted. IV, Meerut. 


“A table of (nzykaree) rates in kind and money (zubtee) rates is prepared in 
the following manner :— 


“ Nijkaree rates.—A kunkoot is made in a certain number of villages con- 
taincd in each pergunnan. This is done in each denomination of soil, and of 
each kind of crop in well, tank, and canal, irrigated as well as in unirrigated 
land. From the out-turn is deducted the cultivators share at the average pro- 
portion found to prevail in the Pergunuah. 


“In order to ascertain this average, the rate of shares enjoyed by the culti- 
vators are obtained from each village in the Pergunnah. 


“ After deducting such share, the remainder is valued at the average “village 
rate” for the past ten years. 


«“ By ‘village rate’ is meant that prevailing between the dealer and grower, 
as distinguished from the higher rate which prevails in the market. 


“We obtained two produce value tables, one from the price currents for 
ten years and the other from a careful scrutiny and abstract made from ma- 
hajun’s books; the former being used as a check upon the latter, we adopt 
the latter for our purposes. 


“hus, a nijkaree rate for each crop in cach description of soil, irrigated or 
unirrigated (the irrigated being again subdivided under the heads of wells, 
tanks and canals) for a certain area is obtained. 


“ Zubtee rates.—But as a test of the kunkoot, and also for the zubtee crops, 
which could not be so measured, the money rates prevailing over the whole 
Pergunnah for every description of crop and soil are ascertained from putwarees 
papers, rent suits, and by verbal enquiries from zemindars and putwarees, and 
an average of the whole struck. 


These combined nijkaree and zubtee, or money, rates are then applied to 
tho soils and crops actually under cultivation in a certain number of villages. 
and the division of the total money values into the total cultivated areas give 
the averages for each soil for the total, and for each kind of irrigation, for unirri. 
gated, and, lastly, the average of all these give the average rate for the culti- 
vated area of the Pergunnah. 


The Pergunnuh rates so obtained are assessed upon the soils of different 
denominations under each kind of irrigation, and also upon unirrigated for the 
whole Pergunnah, and the Pergunnah assumed jummabundce is obtained. 


Meerut, 
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The samc process being followed in the case of each individual mouzah 
aud estate, its assumed jummabundee is found. 


But the above is necessarily work to be prepared by native agency, through 
the tehseeldars, and partly obtained from records in the office. Data so collec- 
ted and compiled needed to be carefully tested in every way. Even witb the 
most careful testing and examination, I look upon such data, not as the founda- 
tion of an assessment, but as the tests by which to prove the results of the 
Settlement Officers conclusions after personal investigation into the condition 
of each village and estate. 


“No average rates which could be prepared would justify a “ chamber” 
assessment of the whole pergunnah, and thus, when I say that such and such are 
my ascertained assumed rates for a Pergunnah, I would reserve the right in 
fixing the jammahs of individual estates, of running up and down the scale, and 
finally, perhaps, of being on the whole rather over or under the Pergunnal 
assessment based strictly upon my assumed rates. 


** Class rates.—In addition, therefore, to the above ‘ produce and soil rent 
rates,’ I have proceeded to form ‘ village or estate class rates’ in the manner 
following :— 


“Each village in the perguonah is visited and narrowly examincd in every 
part, and with reference to every particular, by the assessing officer; notcs are 
made of its condition, nature, and fertility of the soils, capabilities and actual 
amount of irrigation, whether from wells, tanks, or canals, population, and 
class of cultivators, and as part of its condition, its cultivation, as compared 
with its area, and the capability for extending its cultivation ; in fact, every 
point which should meet with a Settlement Officer’s attention, is noted down. 


“Sample villages are taken, and around these are grouped in classes the 
other villages of the Pergunnah. I call them “ classes” in preference to “ circles,” 
because it by no means follows that contiguous villages come within the same 
class. Often it may be so; but such exceptions cannot be made the rule. 


“Jn thus personally examinnig the Pergunnah, the most extensive and 
accurate data can be obtained regarding rates of rent. 


“ Riding through the fields of a village, the scattered cultivators are ques- 
tioned as to the amount of lands they hold in cultivation, and the rent they pay, 
whether in kind or in cash, whether on certain crops, or, as it very often happens 
by ‘all round’ rates, that is, land taken at a certain rate in the lump, good 
and bad, irrigated and unirrigated, whether to be sown with pulses, wheat, or 
cane. 


“ Then follows a visit to the village itself, and a chat with the people round 
the sugar mill, which becomes for the occasion the centre of attraction, alike to 
the busy and idle, and the information gathered from the fields is confirmed 
or corrected, or reasons for contradictions discovered. Thus, the cultivator in his 
field, when questioned, will state that he pays Rs. 1-9-6 all round per beegah 


for his land. On going into the village the landlord at the sugar mill tells you he Moora 
takes Re. 1-8 all round. THe is checked, and told you know better. Then the 
intelligent inhabitant steps forward to cut the knot, and explains that one 
anna on the rupee is charged in addition for mulbah or cesses. 


* In this way, having grouped the villages in classes, and ascertaining the 
rates from a large number where cash ratcs prevail, we arrive at very accurate 
‘class rates,’ and are enabled to test the rent tables previously referred to. 


“It is extraordinary how nearly rents are assimilated throughout the coun- 
try, and how closely, after practice, one can determine, from an examination of 
the village lands, the exact amount of rent prevailing. 


“Thus, it may be seen that my trust as an assessing officer is placed en- 
tirely upon the conclusion and results I have personally arrived at from my 
visit to each village. Those results I test and compare in every possible way 
by the other data prepared after the usual methods, but by the hands of 
others. 


‘“TTaving arranged my groups or classes of villages, I arrive at a rough es- 
timate of the proper jumma to be borne by them, by applying to each the 
rate of its class, and that jumma is compared and tested by the rent and soil 
rates for the Perguunah. 


“Throughout my work, I have steadily kept this fact in mind that 
the present operations simply constitute a revision of an old and successful 
settlement, not the forming of a new and untried onc; and, aguin, that we are 
now about to fix a permanent assessment, nota temporary one. 


14, “ Artificial Souls.—The cultivating body in this District use an artifi, mor y Cueutating 
cial classification, affected slightly by natural peculiaritics in certain kinds — ¥. Allygor. 
only. The principle adopted is not, I believe, peculiar to Allygurh, but is 
common over most parts of the Doab. It is ‘variation of quality with 
reference to proximity to village site.’ Three broad divisions are*acknow- 
ledged :— 


1.—Barah land, close to the site, always manured and generally irrigated, 
and ‘dofuslee, or capable of producing two crops in the year. 


2.—Munjah, the fields a little farther from the site, adjoining the bdrah, 
always manured, but to a less extent than the baérah; generally irrigated, 
and dofuslee. 


3.—Burha or ‘jungul,’ the outlying fields, including all land other 
than barah or munjah. 


These classes, again, are each sub-divided into irrigated and unirrigated, 


or ‘ chahee’ and ‘khakee.’ 
9g 
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“In bérah and munjah there can be no question that natural differences 
of soil do not affect rates at all. In fact, manure and water change a bhoor 
soil into a rich loam, which is sometimes even more productive than the 
best manured mutyar. In many villages in the bhoor tract: the bdrah and 
munjah are paying higher rates than in the fine mutyar portion of the District. 


“ About irrigated burha, I was at first doubtful. Irrigated bhoor and 
pecleeah scemed to be inferior to irrigated mutyar, and I endeavoured to 
discover a separate and lower rate for them. But I found that the same rate, 
on the average, was paid for all kinds, and was compelled to come to the 
conclusion that, where there is a sufficicncy of water, the productive power 
of all sorts of soil alike is considered pretty equal by the people. In some 
cases I even found the rent-rate of an irrigated village wholly bhoor and 
peelceah higher than that of an irrigated mutyar one. oonpan, for instance, 
an entirely bhoor village, and held on money rents, pays Rs. 2-9-7 per beegah, 
all round; while Bhojpore, entirely mutyar, pays only Rs. 2-5; and Sikhurna, 
a similar village, Rs, 2-8-8. In very poor bhoor villages the irrigated rate 
may perhaps be a little low, but the variation is not sufficient to make the 
choice of a separate average rate necessary. Allowance can be made in the 
assessment of each particular village, 


“But with the unirrigated burha it is different. Dry bhoor or sand 
cannot pay as high a rate as dry mutyar and chiknot, or loam and clay, and 
here the people recognize a natural difference of soil. A zemindar will cal- 
culate that he has so much barah, munjab, and burha chahee in his village, 
without thinking whether these classes are mutyar or bhoor or pecleeah ; but 
if he has unirrigated land of more kinds than one, he will rent his pecleeah, 
or bhoor chuk, at a much lower rate than his mutyar or chiknot. The two 
latter classes are actually much more productive than the others. In a 
rubbee, when the rainfall has been good, the produce on dry mutyar is very 
nearly as good as on wet; but a crop on dry bhoor is never first-rate. The 
zemindar’s division is a practical one. He considers his mutyar as about 
the same valuc as his chiknot, and his peeleeah as bhoor. I have followed 
this division, and have reduced the four classes to two, making mutyar and 
chiknot my first class unirrigatcd, and peeleeah and bhoor my second class 
unirrigated soil. 


“On the upper lands thore are thus seven classes of soil :—(1s¢,) irrigated 
barah; (2nd), unirrigated barah; (8rd), irrigated munjah; (4¢A), unirrigated 
munjah ; (5¢2,) irrigated outlying, or burha; (6th), first class unirrigated ; (7th,) 
second class unirrigated burha. 


But besides these there are the khadir soils, or those of the Ganges low- 
lands. In this District the khadir is small in extent, and gencrally poor in 
quality. Though the distinctions of barah, munjah and out lying arc known, 
they do not affect rates in the same way as in the high lands. The fields 
close to the site are, as often as not, inferior to those distant from the village. 
The differentia of soils in this tract is the capability of producing sugar cane 
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and rice. One kind of khadir soil, whether near tle site or not, is of a rich Allygu. 
description, and will produce either of these crops. The other kind is much 
poorer, chiefly from the admixture of white river-sand, and capable of pro- 
ducing only second-rate crops. The barah and munjah are chiefly unirrigated, 

and bear lighter rates than on the bangur, or upper lands. I found little or 

no difference in the rates paid for each of these classes, and therefore formed 
them into one. The outlying khadir I divided into 1st and 2nd class, in 
accordance with the capability above mentioned. 


‘“There are thus ten classes of soil in the two Pergunnahs, founded on 
principles known, acknowledged, and regularly followed by the people. To 
obtain accuracy in the areas of these classes was to obtain a safe basis of 
assessment. 


‘“‘ My system has been, practically, the marking out of the soil areas with 
my own hand. I do not mean that I actually entered the soil and irrigation 
of each field, or of each tract of soil in the khusrah, but I proceeded in the 
following way :—Minute detailed instructions as to soil classification were 
printed and distributed among the survey staff. After a cursory examination 
of the measurements, while in progress, I waited until the survey of the two 
Perguunahs was completed, and all papers had been examined and tested by 
the sudder moonserim. I then personally examined every village in succes- 
sion. The points requiring especial attention were, (1s¢,) the marking off of 
the barah and munjah; (2nd,) the distribution of irrigation ; ‘and (3rd,) the 
division of the unirrigated into tho superior and inferior classes. The limits 
of the home lands are well known, and had been already marked off by tho 
sudder moonserim, in red lines for the barah, and blue for the munjah, 
Entering the village at any point, with the maps in my hand, I walked through 
it in such a way as to obtain a complete observation of the whole area,—t¥ 
may almost say, of every field. The khusrah entries were read out to me 
as I walked, and corrected as required. 


The two Pergunnahs under report were tho first I examined in this way ; 
so complete an inspection had not been anticipated by my subordinates, and 
in one particular,—the alignment of the barah and munjah,—I found a very 
large number of alterations necessary. In fact, a complete re-modelling of 
the areas of these two classes of soil was found essential. This I did with 
my own hand. There was fair reason for suspecting collusion between the 
survey officers and the zemindars, but the thoroughness of this examination 
had the effect of securing correctness of entry in other Pergunnahs, and thus 
lightening the labour of examination. The actual areas are so well known 
in every village that there is no excuse for anything but slight inaccuracy. 


“ The irrigation entrics were fairly correct, with a tendency to exaggeration. 
In laying down the amount irrigated from each well, sufficient attention 
had not always been paid to the kind of well from which irrigation took 
place—as for instance, whether it was a masonry well, with a full and constant 
supply of water, or a well with a sandy bottom, where the water is liable 
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to be exhausted after a few hours use. The same amount of land would be 
put down as irrigated from the one as from the other. 


“The character of the wells varies much in this and every other tchscel 
jin the District. Water throughout the two Pergunnahs is not very far from 
the surface, but is often useless for purposes of irrigation. Roughly, there 
are two kinds of wells; one, the percolation well, where no spring or sot is 
reached, the other, where there is a sot. In the latter the supply of water 
is practically unlimited ; the former can be worked out in a few hours, after 
which the cultivator has to wait until the well is again filled by percolation. 
Of wells with a sot thereare many kinds. Often the sub-soil is sand throughout 
down to the mofa, or hard clay, where the sot is found, and in this case 
masonry wells only can be employed; sometimes there is hard soil for some 
way down, and then a layer of sand between that and the mota. Here cither 
wooden or wicker-work frames are used, according to the nature and extent 
of tho sand layer; again, the soil will be all hard clay down to the soé, and 
then simple holes dug in tho soil, with no frame-work or masonry, will serve 
the purpose and last for years. Percolation wells are generally, but not 
always, masonry. But with all these_differences, involving, of course, con- 
siderable differences in the expense of irrigation, there seems to be no 
adequate corresponding variation in the rents of irrigated land, except, per- 
haps, where the difficulties and expense are, ina very marked way, excessive. 
As a rule, irrigated rates cannot be said to vary with the difficulty of sinking 
wells. Allowances can be made, where necessary, in the assessment of 
individual villages. 


“My principle has been to record as irrigated what is known and acknow- 
ledged to be ordinarily and commonly irrigated. Tho demand for land and 
the necessity for irrigation are so great that, where the people can irrigate, 
they willdoso. If, therefore, I saw a well, apparently good, yet irrigating 
much less than it should do, I generally found there was good reason for it. 
Tf the khusrah entry was excessive, it was altered accordingly; but as my 
erders had been very strict on this point, I had not very much to correct. 


Tn the division of the unirrigated burha into the superior and inferior 
classes, [ made large alterations. The errors were rarely in favor of the 
zemindars. The tendency was to record bhoor as mutyar. Though there is 
actually a great difference in these soils, yet in certain seasons, and when the 
fields are under crops, it is sometimes not easy to distinguish them. I was 
sometimes compelled to alter whole tracts. 


“In this way, I was able to inspect an average of from four to five 
villages a day. On my return to my tents, the corrections were shown in the 
vernacular, on a separate sheet, andthe khusrahs faircd out accordingly. I 
am thus, myself, responsible for the soil areas. 


“ Method of arriving at average rates.—The choice of each average 
rate is no arithmetical process, but the result of a long course of mental sifting, 
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analysis and comparison. It would be impossible to record all the steps alygutb. 
which lead to the assumption of cach particular rate. My rates are derived 
from the results of personal enquiry, checked by examination of the total 
rentals for classes of soil recorded in the village papers, as far as I could work 
them out. This, owing to the way in which the papers are made out, and 
lands rented, I could only do to a certain extent. It would have been more 
satisfactory, if I could have placed, for purposes of comparison, the actual 
recorded rentals for each class of soil opposite my assumed rates and rentals. 
This is impossible for the total areas in any class. Though, as I have said, 
the classification adopted is known and acted upon by the people, yet only in 
a few of the putwarees’ books is there any specification of rent for soil. In 
most villages rents are recorded in lump sums,—so much for all classes mixed 
together. In others, soil and rent are detailed for part, while in part the sys- 
tem of division of produce prevails. 


“ My system was, while examining soil and irrigation areas, to enquire 
and put down in my note-book, for every village, the various rates for each, 
class of soil I had found it necessary to adopt. After inspecting a considera- 
ble area, I fixed upon rough average rates,, which I thought might be appli- 
cable; I then examined the putwarees’ papers. Where soils were classed, 
and actual rentals of each class exhibited, the comparison was easy. Where 
this was not the case, I analysed the total nikasees for myself, by the aid of 
my rough rates; where the analysis shewed marked differences, I sought for 
reasons ; if the explanation pointed that way, I modified my first conclusions ; 
if not, I left them as they were, the fact that the recorded rentals are, as a 
rule, below the reality, being always kept in view. ‘The rates thus obtained I 
used as I went on examining the Pergunnahs, pursuing the same enquiries and 
making similar compurisons throughout, 


“The ascertainment of an actual recorded rental for barah and munjah, 
and, to a less extent, for irrigated outlaying, was the easiest task. Even in 
villages where the larger portion of the area is held on bataiee, the barah 
and munjah always, and generally a considerable portion of the irrigated 
outlying, are held at money rates, separatly recorded. Thus, out of the 
total amount of barah, or 10,747 beegahs, I found 2,504 beegahs, or nearly 
one fourth; out of 12,705 beegahs of munjah 3,381, or nearly one fifth; and 
out of 1,05,071 beegahs of irrigated burha, 9,048, or one thirteenth, over 
villages of every kind in the tehseel, paying separate recorded rentals. For 
these classes, I was soon able to fix upon very reliable average rates, which I 
tested as I went on inspecting. 


“The ascertainment of rates for the unirrigated area was more difficult. 
By far the larger portion of the unirrigated bhoor is held on bataiee, and 
most of the remainder of the two unirrigated classes is rented, together with 
better kinds, at lump sums. 


“But still there were some villages where rates were separately recorded, 
even for these classes, I took these first, and compared them with the rough 
h 
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Allyguzh. average rates obtained by enquiry and fixed tentatively. Then, by the aid 
of these, I analysed all nikasees where rents were in lump sums, or in esti- 
mated value of produce, and the results gave me a tolerably useful instrument 
of comparison. In the end I was enabled to fix on rates which I believed 
appropriate, but in these classes I laid much less stress on the recorded rentals 
than on my own personal enquiries. 


“All the rates thus acquired I tested by applying them to single villages, 
to groups of villages, and then, to the whole tehscel, before finally determining 
on their adoption. I now proceed to shew how far the totals obtaincd agree 
with my @ priori conclusions, 


«T should mention that I first tried classing my villages in circles, and 
fixing class rates for each kind of soil in every circle, but I found this plan 
so confusing that I gave it up. As I have said before, where there is water 
and manure, rates do not appear to follow natural soil. A bhoor village, with 
a large unirrigated outlying area, on the whole very inferior to a muatyar 
village, will often pay even a higher rate for what barab, and munjah, and 
burha chahee it has, than the mutyar..estate for the same classes of soil. 
It would be necessary, therefore, to place those kinds of soil in a higher circle 
than, or in the same circle as, the same soils in the mutyar, while the rest of 
the village would be in a very inferior circle, One village must, in fact, come 
into two circles. But goneral goil-rates mect the case at once. If the 
classification be fairly exhaustive, they will touch any portion of any village 
of whatever quality it be asa whole. Where artificial soils are in great part 
the basis of rent, I do not see that forming villages into circles can be of much 
use. 


Mode of Calewlating 15. “ Division into Artificial Soils.—1 come next to the more important 

VI. Furckatad. division into artificial soils. In my Kunnouj Report I stated that, although 
the lands of each village were popularly divided into gowhan, munjha, aud 
burhet, yet that I did not see enough difference between munjha and burhet 
to justify my employing that division. In this, however, I was wrong. There 
is in most villages a tract outside the gowhan which receives all the manure 
which the gowhan can spare, and which gets more attention in cultivation and 
grows better crops than the rest of the outlying lands. This tract is the 
munjha. It doos not often happen that the three tracts form concentric rings 
round the village site. According to the theory, if all the lands were but one 
site, it would be so ; but, as a matter of fact, the land always is found to differ. 
There is a little nullah which lays bare the ground in one direction, or the 
soil is salt, or a pond overflows and makes it sour; or again, there is a hamlet 
not far off with some manure of its own, and the munjha stretches in this 
direction. Again, most dhoor villages require so much manure for their gowhan 
that they have none at all for the rest of the ficlds, so that there is no real 
munjha in them. The existence of munjha must not be assumed, but must 
be investigated into by careful inspection. 
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* Sub-division of Gowhan.—Every village, therefore, is dé priori divisible Faruckatad. 
into those three classes of artificial soils, gotwwhan, munja, and burhet, highly 
manured, slightly manured, and unmanured. Beyond this I have found it 
necessary to establish two classes of gowhan, according to the kind of cultivation 
prevalent there. In some villages you will see only the ordinary crops—wheat, 
cotton, and jowar—grown about the village site; in some the higher cultiva- 
tion—potatoes, tobacco, opium, and garden vegetables. The latter are far more 
valuable than the former, and usually pay a higher rent; I therefore reckon 
them respectively second-class and first-class gowhan. These classes correspond 
pretty closely to the castes of the cultivators. The higher cultivation denotes 
the presence of Kachees, Koormecs, and Kisans; the lower, of Brahmins and 
Rajpoots. The poorest gowhan of all is that which surrounds an Ahcer 
village. 


** Sub-divisions of Munja ond Burhet.—Beyond the gowhan tho 
outlying lands are divided into munjha and burhet—i. e., into first and 
second-class soils, whether doomut or bhoor. I have, however, established a 
third class for bhoor, into which all sloping land eroded by water is put. Thus, 
flat bhoor or doomut near the site, will;-as\a general rule, be first class; far 
from the site, second class. Sloping land ill be third-class bhoor: such 
soil can never be doomut, 


“ Division into irrigated and unirrigated.—Besides this division into 
natural and artificial soils, I have adopted the essential ono of irrigated and 
unirrigated land. This is the most important divisions of all, and it is the only 
one in which the shasrah gives ma any assistance. I have learnt to be cautious 
in using their classification. The Ahusrahs have a great tendency to over-rate 
irrigation, and to put down as irrigated every field near enough to a well for 
water to reach it, irrespective of the question whether the well has water 
enough tosupply it. Besides this, there are wells and wells. No greater mistake 
can be made than to say,— Here is a well, so the field near it must be irrigated, 
and must bear irrigated rates.” In this Pergunnah water lies at about thirty feet 
below the surface. This thirty feet is sometimes composed of hard, strong, 
alluvial soil ; but more often after going a little way down you come to sand. The 
water percolates in a sandy sub-stratum. Sometimes it lies so strongly at the 
top of this stratum that, when you dig, the moment you come to the sub- 
stratum, water rises in the well like aspring. This is called “ finding water in 
mold,” because you have no digging in sand to reach it; you only pierce the 
strong hard soil. But more commonly when you come to the sandy sub- 
stratum, water only trickles past in a few drops; you have to go down a long 
way, say 10 or 12 feet, before you come to the sole, or full flow of the water. 
The difficulty is to get down. Sometimes the sand is so loose and thin that 
nothing but brick and mortar would hold it up. More often it is pretty hard at 
top, and begins to soften lower down, as it grows wetter, and the set of the water 
forces it into the hole you are digging, Then it has to be bound in and held up 
by a coiled rope twisted round and round, called a beer, or by a wooden kothi, 
which, however, is too cXpeusive to be commonly used. This deer has to be 
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renewed every year, sometimes twice ; but where the sand is pretty hard a beer 
well will stand as long as eight or ten years, but more commouly it lasts only 
five, or two, or even one. Many wells, too, never reach the sole at all ; they only 
get a trickling of water, and the bucket draws them dry in two or three hours. 
The art of using such wells is one of much delicacy. You will gcuerally see 
the owner of the well himself standing at the mouth, letting the empty bucket 
descend with the tenderest care, and guiding it in its ascent with equal solici- 
tude, lest it should strike against the sides and knock down the frail wall that 
keeps back the sand. This year a curions accident happened, by which nearly 
the wells all over the district were injured. ‘The very heavy rain of October 
coming at the end of the rains, when the wells were already very full, filled 
them so much higher than usual that the water in them rose above the top of 
the dver, and instantly cut into the sand behind it, aud withdrew tho founda- 
tion on which the soil above rested ; so that all came toppling down, and the 
well was a ruin. 


“ Trrigated Land often cannot bear irrigated rates—But I have 
written enough to explain my meaning in saying that all wells must not be 
treated alike. A tract where if is known by experience that wells can bo 
dug, but that they only last two years, clearly cannot pay as much as a tract in 
which wells last for ten or more years. I have paid great attention to this 
point while inspecting, and I shall show later on how far my inspection has 
altered the record of irrigated land, 


“ Nomenclature of Soils—To sum up, the following are the classes 
into which I have divided the soils :-— 
1st,—Gowhan, Ist. 
2nd,—Gowhan 2nd. 
3rd,—Gowhan unirrigated. 
4(h,—Irrigated Doomut, Ist (Munjha). 
5¢h,—Trrigated Doomut, 2nd (Burhet). 
6th,—Irrigated Bhoor, (Ditto). 
7th,—Terai, 1st. 
8th,—Terai, 2nd. 
9th,—Dry Doomut, Ist (Munjha). 
10¢th,—Dry Doomut, 2nd (Burhcet). 
11¢k,—Dry Bhoor, 1st (Munjha). 
12¢h,—Dry Bhoor, 2nd (Burhet). 
13¢h,—Dry Bhoor, 3rd (slope). 
« Tnportance of a right mode of obtainiug Soil Areas.—The next point 
js to explain how I obtain the areas for each of these classes of soil. When I 
was first beginning settlement work in 1863, an officer of great experienco— 


Mr. P. Carnezy—made the remark to me :—* You will find a great deal written 
in the “ Directions” and in old scttlement reports about the working out of 
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average rates; but, depend. upon it, you will ind that this is comparatively Furnckatad. 
unimportant: the real difficulty is to get the areas.” Every subsequent year 
that has added to my experience has added to my conviction of the truth of 
these words. In Hoshungabad the work of assessment was far simpler than 
here ; but there I was not at all satisfied with my mode of getting out the areas, 
which depended chiefly on the crop statement. In my assessment of Kun- 
nouj I employed nearly the same plan, and was still more dissatisfied with it. 
I used the crop statement; but if I found, e. g. 200 beegahs down as under 
wheat, and on consideration felt sure that the village could not pay first-class 
invigated rates on 200 beegahs, I altered it without remorse to 100. Now, the 
result, the assessment obtained, may be correct enough under such a system; 
but the total obtained by a rate on soils treated in such a fashion is not an in- 
dependent guide towards assessment: it is only a different way of expressing 
my views as to what the assessment ought to be. What a Settlement Officer 
wants is a real guide or check, independent of his pre-conceived ideas—a result 
which he cannot manipulate and tamper with, but which is worked out, as it 
were, by machinery, and is uninfluenced by his consciousness, If, for instance, 
you use a plough-rate, and have fixed on-a.suin, say Rs. 20 per plough ; then if 
you find that a village has 20 ploughs, you cannot say,—“ Oh, this village can’t. 
pay Rs. 400 ; I will put down 15 ‘ploughs, Rs, 300, which I think will do.” 
Tn the same way, a produce-rate brivgs out an absolute result which you cannot 
tamper with. Now, I never held witli plough-rates or produce-rates, and I always 
did hold with soil-rates ; but my soil-rates were not independent guides like 
these, but tho reflex of my own pre-conceived views; they were an oracle given 
out by a priestess whose strings I pulled. The question with me has always 
been how to get. my soil areas so fixed that T cannot tamper with them if they 
bring out a result Ido not like? At last I believe that I have solved this 
difficulty. 


“ My method explained.—The solution isa very simple one. It consists 
of marking these /ars, or tracts, offon the map by personal inspection,—that 
is, by walking round them; drawing on tho map, in red or blue pencil, the 
boundary of each har; making notes as to its soil and quality; and then, 
on returning to my tent, setting a clerk to work at once to break up the village 
into its hars—i. e., to ascertain the area of each har; how much land, irrigated 
and unirrigated ; how much held in seer, madfee, or by cultivators; paying 
how much rent. This work employed a large body of men. I inspected on an 
average four villages a day, and kept twelve or more clerks at work on dissect- 
ing them,—each village taking a man on anaverage about three days. On 
getting the har areas I could at once get ont the soil areas, and made a rough 
assessment at the time, with rates which, though I had not finally approved 
them, I was inclined to adopt, aud was testing thus day by day to see if they 
woud work. 


VIL. Porrnokabad. 
Pergunnah aime 
guns 
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“16. Mode of Demarcating the Iars.—My first step on coming to a vil- 
lage is to ask the cultivators who among them knows all about the village and 
its peculiarities, and will act as their spokesman. wo or three men are 
generally put forward, and I then ask them what are the ‘hars’ into which 
they divide their village, and what rates those ‘hars’ are supposed to pay. 
This they generally tell me with tolerable clearness and accuracy; and with 
the map in my hand I form a general impression how the ‘hars’ lie. There 
is always a gowhan to the chief site, and generally to each hamlet or nagla. 
The term munjak is not used, and I have only adopted it for convenience. 
But the ‘hars,’ with hardly any exception, fall away in their rates as they 
recede from the site. Then I put these spokesmen to walk in front of me, 
and explain that I must mark off on the map the boundaries of ‘all these 
‘hars’ and they are to go on in front and tell me when the boundary is 
reached, or any important change in the rate occurs. In this way I walk 
through the village, and, as I go, compare the rents of the fields I pass by or 
through, as stated in the khutéonee, with the rent confessed to by the owner 
of the field. I estimate that, as a rule, I pass over or close enough to see 
clearly 20 per cent. of the fields in a large village, and 30 or 40 per cent. of 
those in a small one. I see enough to form a distinct impression as to the 
nature and value of the soil of each ‘har,’ its wells, its crops, and its class 
of cultivators; I generally walk right round the gowhan boundary, and cut 
all the other ‘har’ boundaries in a sufficient number of places to be able to 
join the lines with hardly any greater risk of error than may be caused by 
putting a single field or row of fields, into one ‘har’ instead of another. In 
this way, when I leave the village, I have the boundaries of all its ‘hars,’ as 
recognized by the cultivators, marked in coloured pencil on the map with the 
uominal rate written on the ‘har’) Dhus the basis of my classification is 
not my own arbitrary judgment, but the local,valuation of the land, as de- 
clared by the people who ought to know best, and supported by the most 
practical test possible, the rent-rate they pay. 


* Natural Boundaries of the Hars.—It is very remarkable to see bow 
distinct and obvious the ‘har’ boundaries often are. They frequently consist 
of natural boundaries, especially roads, frequently of a continuous ditch and 
mound. It is extremely common for a gowhan to be bounded in this latter 
way. A change in the shape of the fields mostly denotes a change of ‘hav’ 
and of rate; as an instance, when they have been running north and south, 
and suddenly, change cast to west. ‘This is so much the case that a practised. 
eye, with some knowledge of the country, could almost lay out the principal 
‘hars’ on the map without going to tho village at all. In many villages the 
‘hars’ are so distinct that the merest tyro could not miss them; in others, and 
especially in villages where there are jhecls, they are much more difficult. 
The change in rents is sometimes very gradual, sometimes the drop is most 
marked and sudden, But in almost all cases the demarcation of the ‘ hars’ 
on this plan is a matter of industry and application more than of judgment 
and experience. After this, I ascertained from the khusrah and khuteonee 
the area of each ‘har’ thus marked off, and the actual rate paid by all eul- 


tivators In it who do nof pay in lump sums, or whoso holding lies entircly in Furruckabed. 
each ‘har.’ These rates I enter on a large scale pergunnah map on which 
I have had the “ hays” plotted from the village map. 


* Classification of the Hurs.—After this follows the classification or the 
grouping of the ‘hars’ together in the classes which I have already named. 
This part of the work is certainly somewhat arbitrary, for it rests on the assump- 
tion by which my sottlement stands or falls, that there are, speaking broadly, 
three great classes of soil, gowhan, munjah, and burhet, under which all 
‘hars,’ whatever their characteristics, should be grouped. Suppose I have 
cut upthe villagé into 6 ‘hars’; one is a gowhan, and it goes into ifs proper 
class according to the distinctions pointed out in para. 46. Two ‘hars’ adjoin 
the gowhan; one to east of it pays Re. 1-2, and the one to west of it pays 
Re. 0-15 per kutcha beegah. I mark them both at the time as 1st class land 
of the tract (which we will suppose to be the central bhoor), and they go 
down as 2nd class domut at Re. 1. Of the three others, one is a small ‘har’ 
adjoining the munjah, and reaching to a road on its north edge; it has a few 
precarious wells, and pays about 8 annas; it is classed as Ist class dry bhoor. 
The other two lie on the north and south edges, are dry, and the north one is 
hillocky and light, they pay Re. 0-5 and Re. 0-6, each. I reckon them as 2nd 
class dry bhoor, and note against the north ‘har’ that it is ‘below average,’ a 
fact which is remembered in applying the assumed soil-rates to the purpose of 
assessment. 


“ Variations in the Classification.—I have given this as a single in- 
stance, and hope that it will help to explain my procedure. I need hardly say 
that the variations are innumerable, as no two villages are alike in all things, 
but it would be wearisome to givo more illustrations, The outcome of it all 
is that the demarcation of the ‘hars’ depends mostly on the information sup- 
plied by the villagers ; the classification of the gowhan ‘hars’ depends on the 
style of cultivation and the rate paid; the classification of outlying ‘hars’ 
into lst and 2nd class depends on four things : the nominal rate paid, the actual 
rate, the valuation of the cultivators, and the estimate formed by the inspect- 
ing officer as to whether the ‘ har’ appears Ist class or not. 


17. “ Diffienlty of Appraising the Value of the Land.—Further, as my in- vin. Porrackabed. 
spection went on, it was more and more borne upon me how little I could trust “pre ye" 
to the eye and to a single visit for appraising the value of the soil. The ruder 
the system of cultivation is, the less is it able to control the vicissitudes of the 
season, and the appearance which any tract may bear at a given time depends 
more on the accident of the past rains than on the inherent average value of 
the soil. This is especially the case with land which is in danger of flooding. 

There are large tracts of land which are covered with water at very high floods— 
say every third or fourth year. In those years the khurreef is killed, and per- 
haps silt deposited, but the risk is not great enough to prevent the zemindars 
from sowing khurreef crops altogether. In visiting such tracts, if there has 
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been no flood in the preceding rains, there is nothing to gnide the eye or to 
mark off the area which isin danger: the zomindars howl around declaring 
themselves to be periodically ruined, and one is in equal difficulty whether to 
accept or to reject their statements, and what allowance to make for the risks to 
which the crops are subject. 


“ Necessity of accepling the popular Valuation of Land.—By degrees the 
eye began to get accustomed to this state of things, and to acquire a certain 
degree of skill in comparing one ‘har’ with another, and the corresponding 
‘hars’ in neighbouring villages with each other. But to the last, I never 
acquired the same confidence in my judgment that I had in the Bangur villages, 
and I deliberately gave up the attempt to form theoretic ‘ hars,’ or to argue that 
because a ‘har’ is in a certain position therefore it ought to be better or worse 
than a certain other ‘ har.” What I did was this: on entering a village, I enquired 
from the more intelligent of the cultivators what ‘hars’ they divided their 
village into, and what ‘nominal’ rents they paid—that is, what rate per kutcha 
beegah they supposed themselves to pay? Then, I walked over the village, 
marked off the boundaries of those ‘lars’ on the map, and noted down their 
peculiarities as I saw them, and as they were stated to exist. Often | would 
lump into one area, two or three small divisions which the people called by 
different names, but which were evidently nearly alike in value and in 
rent. Occasionally, but not often, I would decide that a ‘har’ was better than 
it was said to be, or was equal to a certain other ‘har’ I had lately scen, or 
ought to pay more than it actually paid; but, as a rule, I judged that the peo- 
ple of the country knew more of the land than I did, and I accepted, for the 
most part, their valuation as truce, {should mention here that in niue villages 
out of ten I found them singularly honest and straightforward in telling me the 
secrets of the land—more like Oudh men for truthfulness than like the Doab 
men generally, Sometimes they were really ignorant, or pretended to be so, and 
oceasionally they tried to deceive me; and there, unless I was taken in by them, 
I used my own judgment in classifying the soils in such cases. Then the maps, 
with the areas thus marked, were given over to the statistical clerks, who 
totalled up their areas from the khusra, and their rents from the khuteonee, 
and I thus got the ‘actual’ rent-rate to compare with the ‘nominal’ rate 
which had been told me in the village. 


« * Actual and * Nominal’ Rates.—Actuals and nominals often disagree 
strangely, and often agree closcly. This agreement and disagreement was to my 
mind a satisfactory proof of the tolerably accurate character of the declared 
rent-roll. If false rent-rolls had been filed, the zemindars and putwarees would 
have coached up the cultivators to respond accordingly, and there would have 
been little disagreement. If, forgetting the filed rent-rolls, they had combined 
to deceive me on the spot, by falsifying the nominal rates, there would have 
been more disagreeement, or the disagreement would have been more invari- 
ably in the same direction. But the relation of nominal and actual rent-rates 
is generally that of two independent witnesses giving accounts which disagree 
in particulars but agree in the main points. One leading reason of the discro« 
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paney is the ignorance of the cultivators as to the area of their ficlds. They Furuckabad. 
only know of it as so many cutcha beegahs, and the nomiual and actual area 
often disagree. Another great reason is, that in many cases the lump rents 
only are cared for by the cultivator, and the distribution of them over the 
fields is the work of anignorant putwaree. Thus, I have ofteu found one ‘hav’ 
paying a nominal rate of Re. 1, and another vastly inferior to it paying 
nominally 8 annas per cutcha beegah; but in the khuteonee one pays annas 12; 
and the other annas 10 perhaps. Here the ‘nominal’ was the true rate, the 
* actual” was false, or ut least misleading; not false, for the total rents was 
true, but misleading, for the putwaree had divided it wrongly, putting too little 
on the good ‘har’ and too much on the bad ‘har.’ In this way I used these 
two rates, combined with my appraisement of the ‘har,’ as a useful check 
upon each other. 


18. “Ilaving shown how the soil-areas were worked out, I will now PUO- Afode of Catenlating 
eced to explain how the rent-rates, applicable to these different soils, were oa 
urived at, The first thing I set about was to discover on which jumma. 
bundces reliance could be placed, as far at least as the rents paid by bond fide 
cultivators were concerned. My previous knowledge of the Pergunnah was 
of some assistance tome here. I had already a fair idea of those villages 
where the relations between the zemindur and assamees were not of such a 
friendly nature as to admit of entries of rents other than those actually paid. 
This did not prevent me from making further investigation. Act X. has 
worked very well, in one respect, at least, aud zemindars aro now very careful 
of recording rents at nominal rates, unless they are very sure of their ryots. 
If they want to show a lower nikasi, they, adopt other means. They either 
throw land into secr, let it out on butai, or neglect entering in tho putwarees’ 
papers former fallow as it was brought under eultivation. In a number of 
instances the zeminiars act as bankers to their assamees, aud it was in these 
villages that I found the jumma-bundees most inaccurate. Banking and rent 
accounts were purposely jumbled up together, and the assamees were much 
more in their zemindar’s power; hence, the latter having less fear of the 
revenue Courts before their eyes, caused the putwarces to record lower rentals 
than those realized. My enquiry into the accuracy, or otherwise, of the 
different jumma-bundees, was protracted necessarily, and I did not close it 
until I had satisfied myself that 1 had got to the truth in most cases, 


“This being completed, my nextstep was to derive my soil-rates from 
the rent-rolls of the village in which I had acquired confidence. The process 
was one of simple induction; and, to ensuro the correctness of the results 
obtained it only required to be conducted with care, and to be sufficiently 
extended and comprehensive. <A particular example will, I hope, suffice to 
show how I generalised from the facts at my disposal. I will take Gauhani 
2nd, as being a representative and important soil. Having satisfied myself 
of the limit of the circle in a particular village, a number of fields scattered 
throughout it were chosen ; their areas were found from the khusrah, and their 
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rents from the assamees and the putwarees papers. Granted that the fields 
selected wero sufficient in number, and that they were taken from every part 
of the circle, the average rate struck ought-to represent that of the whole circle, 
This process I repeated in a number of villages of different characteristics ; 
bat, of course, Gauhani 2nd was Gauhani 2nd in all. From these individual 
averages I deduced a general one. Iaving obtained this, my next step was 
to see how it acted on the 2nd Gauhani of other villages not before inspected. 
In this manner I was always putting my assumed rate to the crucial test of 
new facts, and continued doing so until I had satisfied myself that it was a 
fair representative rate for this peculiar soil. I also compared it with those 
current throughout the Pergunnah amongst the agricultural classes. The 
village beegah rates for 2nd Gauhani vary from Rs. 2 to Re. 1-8. ‘The average 
would be Re, 1-12 all round, Estimating tho jareebee beegah at 2) beegahs 
dehi, (a trifle low for home land), we get Rs. 4-6 as the rate for it. ‘This 
is very close to mine, which is Rs, 4-8. 


The other soil-rates were deduced in a similar manner. Having got 
them, I applied them first to those estates where little or no seer and col- 
lection of rents in kind existed, and where.the jumma-bundees had been proved 
correct. ‘The results obtained corresponded very fairly, indeed, with the declared 
rentals, and this gave me confidence in the accuracy of my inductions. The 
application of these rates was then extended to the other villages, and assumed 
rentals worked out. These rentals I compared individually with the recorded 
ones, with those worked out by comparison with similar estates in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with any facts relating fo the resources of the villages which 
I had elicited during my stay in the Pergunnah. Sometimes, as is natural, the 
rentals calculated from the soil-rates and soil-areas differed from my precon- 
ceived ideas of what the villages were worth. Further enquires were then 
instituted, and my notes were again looked over. I geuerally found that, I 
had either miscalculated the capabilities and extent of some particular chuk or 
chuks, or that the prior ideas formed by me required modification. Nothing 
occurred to shake my confidence in the rates.” 


19. “ Present Rentals; their Character and Amount.—Turning now from 
these speculations to actual facts, the following figures show the present 
recorded rental of the villages under review, the assumed rental of last 
Settlement, the present jumma, and what the assets ought to be to maintain 
the present jumma at 50 per cent. :— 


cnn i a ERY 


Present Jumma. | Double the present 
Jumma. 


Present recorded Rental assumed by 
rental. Mr. Gubbins. 











88,756 83,134 | 55,658 | 1,11,816 
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“That the recorded rentals do, in the main, correctly represent the money Etewab. 


actually collected from tenants, I belicve. When I was inspecting the vil- 
lages, I noted down in my pocket-book the amount of the rent, and the area 
of the holdings of three or four tenants in each estate. I took the tenants 
at random, as I met them, either at their wells, or in their fields, or at the 
sugar-mill, On returning to my tent, where L had the putwarce in attendance, 
I compared my notes with the entries in his books. They almost invariably 
concided, allowing for the small mistakes which the peasants generally make. 
Unless, then, we suppose an extensive and universal conspiracy to deceive, 
and an unanimity between the proprictors and their tenants little less than 
miraculous, we must accept the recorded rentals so fur as they go. 


“Ts it to be supposed, then, that these rentals represent correctly the value 
of the land? I do not say so. In several ways they are very deceptive. 
First of all, there is the great item of seer, generally including some of the 
best land, and entered at nominal rates. Next, there is assumed rent-freo 
land, assessed at very low rates. Then there is tho service land, held by 
different village servants. Newly broken waste is often not brought on the 
rent-roll, Old baghs, which have been brought under cultivation, remain 
entered as paying no rent. Thesoare the chief causes why the recorded rental 
cannot be acecpted as the fair value of an estate. 


“The Rents are paid in Cash in the Lump, and have risen little.— 
Rents, in this Pergunnah, are paid in cash in thelump. ‘The tenahts know 
how many village beegulis they hold, and how much they have to pay within 
an anna or two. 


“They rarely know the rent of cach separate ficld, although the putwarees’ 
papers show the rent ficld by field. They seldom can tell the rate per beegah 
of any particular land, except in a vague way, representing rather the value 
they put on it than the rate it actually bears. The general answer to all 
inquiries is, ‘We pay in the lump. Rents paid in this way arc always the 
last to rise; and I was not surprised to find that they have often remained as 
they were thirty years ago. 


“The circumstances of the zemindars, who were themselves, for the most 
part, mere cultivators, unaccustomed to the management of estates, account 
also for’ the stationary character of the rents. Looking at their sudden acquisi- 
tion of the property as a god send to themselves, they were neither disposed 
nor able to coerce their tenants. 


“ Impossibility of arriving at Soil-rates by Enquiry; uncertain size 
of the cutcha Beegah.—The difficulty of findjng out what rates aro paid for 
different tracts is rendered still greater by the uncertain value of the cutcha 
becgah. The tenants (except in a few villages where the large beegah is in 
yogeue) only know the cutcha beegah. This would be of no consequcuce if 
that measure bore any fixed relation to any known standard ; but the cutcha 
beegah varies almost in every ficld; and to be told that a certain sum is paid 
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for a certain number of cutcha beegahs is to be told nothing. Generally, it is 
larger than the third of a standard becgah. It is safer to reckon it at half of a 
standard beegah than at one-third. 


“Mr, Gubbins, in one of his reports, remarks on this variation in the size 
of the cutcha beegah. He got over the difficulty by causing several zemin- 
dars to step a beegah; and, finding that the beegah thus stepped averaged 
784 square yards, or about one-sixth of an acre, he transferred the local 
beegah rent-rate to that of the acre, by multiplying it by six. 


* Before I had read Mr. Gubbin’s report, I had resorted to the same 
means of information, and I found the beegah stepped by the zemindars to be 
the usual entcha beegah, nearly equal to one-sixth of an acre, as described by 
Mr, Gubbins; but I could not accept Mr. Gubbin’s solution of the difficulty. 
It is of no use to know the standard cutcha beegah when that in real use 
never conforms to it. If the catcha beegah on which rent is actually paid 
is not one-sixth of an acre, and.it hardly ever is, we cannot obtain true acre- 
rates by multiplying beegah-rates by six. I found it, therefore, impossible 
to arrive at rent-rates by inquirics from the cultivators. The only thing I 
could do was to note down the lump sums paid by them and the number of 
cutcha beegahs, and then ascertain the arca of their land in standard beegahs. 


“The information thus obtained went, as I have before said, to confirm the 
accuracy of the putwarecs’ papers. 


“It may be said that the rent of each field, boing given in the putwwarees’ 
books, soil-rates could be deduced from them. But the distribution of the 
rent over the different fields never can be trusted. I have known putwareos 
to do it simply by guess work ; and then, if anything was over at tho end, to put 
it all on the last fields in the list. Since Act X of 1859 came into operation, 
the fields so assessed have been used to enhauce their neighbours. 


“ Method of arriving at Rates.—But even if I had been able to ascer. 
tain soil-rates from the people, the evident inadequacy of the present rentals 
would have left me very much where I was; therefore, my first step has been 
to ascertain what rise of rent has actually taken place, and what the rack-rent 
of land really is. 


* For this purpose, I collected from each village all the instances of en- 
hancements which had taken place withiu the last ten years; and all the cases 
of sub-letting, whether by zemindars-of their scer land, or by tenants of their 
occupancy holdings, which I could ascertain. 


“Tho next step was to correct the rentals, individually, of each estate. 


“ Having separated the lands held by the proprietors, I took out the average 
rent-rate of the land held bond fide by tenants, and assessed all the remaining 
lands at that rate, including the seer and resumed mafee. If, by comparison 
with our survey, it appeared that the cultivated land on the putwarces’ books 
was below the real amount, I added fro the difference at the average tenants’ 
rate, 
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“The rental thus corrected showed what the village ought to yield at its Btawat. 
own average tenants’ rate. I argue, then, that with the particulars of en- 
haneements and sub-letting before me, I should be able to judge which of these 
corrected rentals came fairly up to the present value of the land, and from them 
to deduce soil-rates for the assessment of the other estates. 


“ Analysis of Enhancements of Lents.—Uhere are three distinct cases 
under which enhancement takes place, namely, by consent, by suit, or on change 
of tenants. 


“In the first case, the matter being amicably arranged by the moderation 
of both parties, a rate is arrived at of an easy and indulgent character, 


* Tu the second ense, the proceedings being judicial, the landlord’s demand 
is limited to such anamount as he can show to be equitable. As such suits 
are, with rare exceptions, brought ouly against tenants with right of occupancy 
his rate is one which is applicable to them. 


* Ty the third case, the land, either by the death or resignation of the old 
tenant, or by the termination of a lease, or other cause, is entircly at the 
landlord’s disposal. he rate in this casevis the highest market value—in fact, 
the rack-rent. 


“ We have, then, three different rates :— 


A moderate rate, willingly paid by the tenants; a rate scttled in Court, 
and applicable to tenants with occupaucy rights; aud, lastly, a rack-rent rate. 


“In making this analysis of enhancements, I have separated twenty-one 
estates of the worst kind—those which are adjacent to the Seyngur, because the 
very poor land in them would have disturbed the calculation. 


e 
“he results for the good villages, and for the twenty-one which have poor 
land, are in figures as follows :— 
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“In the second class, the land affected is below the average ; and, except 
in the case of the rents raised by consent, the acre is not large enough to 
warrant an induction. In that case we see that land lot at 4 aunas 10 pies 
per acre below the average has been raised without trouble to 2 annas 6 pies 
above the average. But it may be said the lands thus raised are, perhaps, the 
only ones on which a rise can be obtained. 


“Sub-letting and Shikmee Rates.—This can be met by the results of 
inquiries regarding sub-letting. It will be conceded that when a tenant sub- 
lets his land, itis to get as much as he can forit. His sub-tenant has no rights ; 
he can be ousted at any time. It is generally a man who has no holding of 
his own, and must have some land or starve who takes land under the tenants; 
therefore, the rate we got from:this source is, as nearly as may be, a rack-rent. 
It is, however, seldom that the best land is sub-let, except in the case of seer, 
which is generally good land. ‘The figures are as follows, given separately for 
the best and worst villages as before :—~ 
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“The last column shows the average rate of the lands which have been 
neither sub-let nor subjected to enhancement of rent. 


“The Rack-rent Rate and the Rate of Rise of Rent.—With these 
figures before me, I will attempt to show the rate to which the unchanged 
rents are likely to rise, and the limit which the average value of land seems to 
have reached at present. 


“In the second class villages there have been no enhancement suits, and 
the changes of tenants have been only on the worst lands. 


“Let us now see what is the average rate of the remaining lands held by 
tenants not affected by these changes. 


“Tn the first class, it is Rs. 4-1-9 per acre. In the second, it is Rs. 3-5-10. 
It is plain, therefore, that the average rate in the first class of the rents not 
enhanced is far below the most moderate of the new rates. 
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* Tt will be seen from the figures given in my last paragraph that the rents S47" 
raised by consent, which before stood at the average, have risen Rs, 18-11-4 per 
cent., while those raised by suit, having been below the average, have risen 
Rs. 38-6-4 per cent. ; aud the rents raised on change of tenants, Rs. 30-10-6 per 
cent. in the first class where the original rent was a little above the average, 
and Rs. 43-2-9 per cent. where, in the second class, if was below the average. 


“T think then, we may fairly expect a rise to take place after the amount 
of the Government demand has been announced of not less than 30 per cent- 
on the rents which have remained stationary. 


“This appears to me the true way of calculating the rise of rent. If I 
spread the amount of the enhanced rent over the whole rental, and then 
gave the increase of the average rate as the figure at which rents had risen, it 
would be as deceptive as if a rise or fall in the funds were so calculated. ‘Lo 
borrow the language of the Stock Exchange, it is from the transactions only 
that the rise or fall should be calculated ; and, from the transactions, as there 
is no appearance of anything abnormal, I am, I think, justified in calculating 
on a rise of 30 per cent. on the average rent-rate of the lands, the rents of 
which has not lately been re-adjusted: That rate is Rs. 4-1-9 in the first class 
and Rs. 8-5-10 in the second. We should, therefore, expect the rent-rate to 
rise to Rs. 5-4-0 in round numbers in the one case, and Rs, 4-6-0 in the other. 
And we have seen that lands let below the averago have been raised to Rs. 5-2-0 
an acre, while lands which have fallen into the lundlord’s hands, have been re- 
let at Rs. 5-12-4, and rents have risen by consent over a large area to Rs. 4-14-3 
per acre. 


* Aoain, turning to the sub-letting or shikmce rate, we find that seer lands 
sub-let at 60 per cent. above the recorded rent, and tenants’ lands at 45 per 
cent. over the original rent in the first class villages; in the second class, the 
secr sub-lets at 169 per cent., and the tenants’ lands at 47 per cent. over the 
original rent. Putting aside the seer, from which no conclusion in this matter 
can be drawn, We may fairly argue that the remaining lands would sub-let at a 
similar rise. 


“The rate being Rs. 4-1-9, a rise at 45 per cent. would give Rs. 5-15-0 as 
the sub-letting rate. The lands raised after change of tenants gave a rate of 
ts, 5-12-4 per acre. We may, then, I think, fairly argue that the present 
market value of land in the better villages is about Rs. 6 per acre on an average. 
For the inferior villages, we arrive, in the same way, at a rate of Rs. 4-14-0 per 
acre. 


“ Elimination of Soil-Rates.—My next step was, with theso rates as a 
guide, to select from the corrected rentals those which came nearest to the 
standard. 


“Then, taking one which had only irrigated land, and another which had 
only dry land, I arrived by eliminating one kind of soil from one village, and 
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another from another, after a number of calculations at the following rent- 
rates :— 
Per Aceu. 


Rts. A. P. 

Gowhan, 1st Class on . 9 § O 
e Qnd_,, sie vw 8 12 0 

5 rd _,, wes . 8S 0 0 

» Dry ee . 6 0 0 
Trrigated domut 56s . 5 7 0 
Inferior ‘i a . 5 0 0 
Good dry ,, sais . 8 ll 0 
Bad ,, with réh ee on 2 SD 
Bhoor, ordinary ie Bee aD 
»» bad, in the ravines ... we Lt Oo O 
Jhabur ee “ae . 210 0 
Mutyar ine wan . 4 0 0 


* Rates on Natural Soils, ond no Distinetion between Well end Canal 
Lrrigation.—It will be seen that these-rates are, with the exception of gowhan, 
taken out on the natural soils, aud that no distinction is made between the 
irrigation from wells aud that from the canal. It is necessary to make sone 
remarks on these points. 


“With regard to the first, I determined to make no distinction in my rates 
between the munjha and burha soils, at least not to found my assessment on 
such a distinction, for several reasons. 


* First, the difficulty of determining ‘the boundary of these artificial dis- 
tinctions, and their very arbitrary character; secoudly, the effeet of canal 
irrigation, which is to level them altogether. It is no uncommon thing now to 
find poppies, and such like crops, in the Burha, where water is easily got; 
thirdly, the number of outlying hamlets, the small distances between cach 
homestead, and the evident tendency of the people to live on their farms; 
Jourthly, in none of the enhancement suits brought before me were these dis- 
tinctions referred to by the zemindars as the basis of their rates, the absence 
and presence of irrigation being the great question, and the kind of soil the 
next in importance. For these reasons I determined that the natural soils 
would give me a firmer and better defined basis for asscssment. I retained the 
distinction of Gowhan, because it is the surest mark of the most manured and 
best cultivated soils, and must, from its nature, be more or less permanent. 


“As to the second point, so far as I can discover, canal and well lands are 
not differently rated. Much canal land, it is true, is still paying the rates 
which it paid before when it was wholly or partially unirrigated; but this will 
hardly be the case long. The people, it is true, always assert that well irriga- 
tion is the best; but the crops in canal lands certainly show no signs of inferi- 
ority, while the proportion of wheat and sugar is larger in canal villages. 
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“ The highest instances of rent are given by canal lands. There is, there- Etswah. 
fore, no reason whatever to rate canal lands lower than those irrigated from 
wells. On the other hand, it does not appear to me safe to rate the canal lands 
higher. At present, no doubt, especially in the case of flush irrigation, the 
balance is in favour of the canal, as regards the cost to the cultivator; but the 
canal department can at any time, and probably will, re-adjust their rates, 
while the cost of ‘well irrigation must always be the ultimate standard. The 
average rates of my best well villages are quite up to those of canal villages, 
considering the proportion of irrigated soil. 


20, “The Keeruthpoor circle, though it adjoins Pergunnah Akberabad, ,,,, Pete 
differs considerably in character from that pergunnah. Pergunnah Akberabad = ie 
lies generally low, and is traversed by several small streams: it contains a 
large quantity of ‘Jludyar, and the ‘ saweay’ itself has a considerable admix- 
ture of clay. ‘he sugar cane in consequence is below the average of the 
telseel, and all the crops are liable to damage by floods. ‘The Keeruthpoor 
circle, on tlie other haud, lies high. No streams traverse it. The * séway con- 
tains more of sand than clay. Rice ground is not abundant, but what there 
is is of good quality, and is less liable to floods than similar land in Akbcra- 
bad. As a consequence, the sugar cane of Keeruthpoor is noticeably finer 
than that of Akberabad, and botli cotton and wheat are more productive. 


“T have formed rent-rates for this circle by estimating the value of 
the rent of each kind of crop in each kind of soil, as given by the measure- 
ment papers, and by then distributing the total rental over the area by simple 
division, This method has been checked by the comparison of the rate of 
incidence of money rentals ascertained to be paid in certain villages. Statement 
A shows the detail of crops in cach kind of soil together with my estimate of 
the produce of each kind of crop and the deduced rental. Manure is applied 
in this circle almost solely to sugar cane. Theo lands, accordingly, of which 
the soil is called ‘manured saway,’ aro mainly sugar cane lands. 


“The following is an abstract of the results of statement A, showing 
the rent-rates per acre for cach kind of soil proposed to be adopted as a stan- 
dard of comparison in the assessment of the circle :— 























ABSTRACT, 
; Total rental | Deduced rent- 
Soil. | Beegah, Acres in rupees. rate per acre. 
. = _—_ | i a i Oc ee | ee ee ees 
~ Rs. As. P. 
Mannred saway... 10,532 6,582 51,149 712 4 
Saway oa 11,851 7,407 20,589 212 6 
Mautyar ase 6,790 4,244 11,715 212 1 
Bhood Saway ... ee 2,710 1,694 4,126 12 7 @ 
Bhood | 2,911 1,819 | 3,490 11 14 8 
___Total | 84,794 21,746 91,069 430 





XIV.  Pergunnah 
Akberabud: 


Bijnour. 


“ The average rate of rent paid per acre for the last five years (excluding 
the famine year) according to a table of money reutals which has been compiled 
for this circle from the putwarics’ hufigana papers, is Rs. 3-15-5. 


“In computing the average out-turn of each kind of crop, T have 
resorted to all the usual methods of obtaining information. [ have abstracted 
and collated the results of suits in the revenue courts; I have examined put- 
warics’ papers; I have made diligent enquiries from all sorts of people; I 
have personally inspected the crops as they stood on the ground ; in every 


‘village in the circle I have tested the correctuess of my own estimate of pro- 


duce by actual experiment, that is, by haviug measured portions of ditferent 
crops reaped in my presence; and [have also caused similar experiments to 
be made by the tehseldar; I have further tested my ostimates by watching 
the result of their application to particular villages ; I havo selected villages 
of which I was acquainted with the rental from the fact of their having been 
based in certain years at Jump sums, and applying my estimates of out-turn to 
the area of each crop given by the huftgana for years when rents were taken 
in kind, I have compared the resulting rentals with the ascertained money 
rentals. The estimates finally adoptedia, statement A are not based on any 
siugle calculations, but are founded on-a consideration of the results of all 
the above methods. Such estimates cannot, of course, be anything but 
approximate, but I have endeavoured to bring them as near the mark as 
possible. 


“T have taken, as in Pergunnah Akberabad, 17 seers per maund as 
the share of produce ordinarily xeceived by the landlord; and in converting 
the landlord’s share of the grain intoa money rent, I have used the averago 
prices of twenty years, 


21. “ Rents are taken in this Pergunnah in two ways, cither by division 
of the produce, which is the prevailing method, or by leases of whole villages, 
or parts of villages for lump sums. In ‘ bhutiai,’ the prevailing custom is for 
one-seventh of the produce to be set asideas ploughman’s wages, and for the 
remainder to be divided equally between zemindar and ecnitivator. I have taken 
17 seers per maund of produce as the average share received by the zemindar. 
For cotton and ‘ churree’ always, and for sugar cane generally, cash rates are 
paid in lieu of part of the produce. As these rates are dependent on the kind 
of crops, aud are subject to variation according to the quality of the produce, 
they are more properly classed as rents in kind than as money rents. In de- 
ducing the money value of rents paid in grain, I have used the average prices 
of twenty years shown in Statement B. 


“JT have made my caleulations in beegahs as being more convenient 
than acres for comparison with the cutcha or village beegah. The beegah 
of the last Settlement in this Pergunnah consisted of 2,916 square yards. 
The present beegah is 8,025 square yards. The village people do not recognize 
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these beegahs, but make their calculations in the cutcha beegah. The cutclha pion. 
beegah is measured by twenty double steps, or forty paces square. Its area 

is, therefora, about 900 square yards, and it is always assumed as one-third of the 
pucka beegah, ‘The measurement is only a rough one, and the present pucka 
beegah may he assumed as somewhat in excess of three eutcha beegahs. 


*“ Trrigation is almost unknown in the Pergunnah, and I have, therefore: 
formed no separate rates for irrigated lands. 


“The most valuable crop of the Pergunnah is sugar cance. It is sown 
in the best lands and no labour or manure is spared to bring it to per- 
fection. The practice is to have three ‘ phirs’ or turns ‘of land for this crop. 
The land which is under sugar cane this year will bear a crop of cotton or 
wheat next year, and in the following year it will be fallow in preparation for 
the ensuing cane crop. Generally speaking, the whole of the manure of the 
village is devoted to these lands, though here and there where manure is abun- 
dant a small quantity can be spared for cotton or wheat. The class of soil 
denominated ‘manured saway’ denotes, therefore, broadly, sugar cane land, and 
the quantity of this land in any village is the best test of the character of the 
village and of the prosperity of the cultivators, This land is called by tho 
people ‘ Hekh-barce-ki Zumeen.’ 


“The rates of rent for sugar cane vary from three rupees to five 
rupees per cutcha beegak. The most ordinary figures are four rupees and 
rupees four annas eight. These are, however, the rates paid by plain cultiva. 
tors. In most villages there are once or two mukuddums who are entitled to 
pay at lower rates. On the whole, rupees four per cutcha beegah may be 
taken as an average, and this is equivalent to Rs. 12-6 per pucka beegah, 
These rates are, however, little more than nominal. An allowance of two 
biswas per beegah, or of one-tenth, is invariably made by the zemindar under 
the name of ‘xabood,’ even in the best crop, and an extra allowance is made for 
any deficiency. It is very rare thatthe full rent after deduction of ordinary 
nabood is obtained by the zemindar. After much enquiry and consideration, I 
am of opinion that an allowance of about onc-fourth must, on the average, be 
mado for nabood and bad seasons. I have, accordingly, taken Rs, 9-4 as the 
average rent. 


“The crop is, as I have said, the most valuable grown. It is a com- 
mon saying among the cultivators that the jumma is paid from the sugar cane 
( Eckh-se-juma-kya-jata) ; but the value ‘must not be over estimated. It is 
to be remembered that the crop occupies the ground for two years: that is to 
say, speaking roughly, during one year the land is being prepared for the crop, 
and during another year the crop is on the ground. ‘The rent is paid nominally 
for the last year only, but properly speaking, it is paid for the year’s use of the 
ground, and the annual rent is, therefore, only halfof the nominal rent, 
In comparing sugar cane rents with other rents, this fact has to be borne 
in mind. 


Bijnonr- 
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* The ordinary rate for cotton is Re. 1-8 per cutcha beegah. This 
is equivalent to something over Rs. 4-8 per new pucca beegah; but in 
estimating the average something has to be allowed for mokuddums, who pay 
a lower rate, and a large margin for nubood has to be allowed, for cotton is 
nearly as precarious a crop as cane. I should take Rs. 3-12 us an ordinary 
average rent; but I think that a deduction must be made from this on account 
of the fact that the present high price of cotton has induced an abnormally 
large cultivation of the crop. Many lands have been this your under cotton 
which were never under cotton before, and have consequently been cnabled 
to pay much higher rent than in the ordinary course of scasons they would 
be capable of paying. I have, therefore, put the average at Rs. 8-8. Cotton, 
when sown, as it is sometimes, in unmanured lands, or in other than sugar cane 
lands, pays a lower rent. I have taken Rs. 2-8 as the rent in this case. 


“Jt is unnecessary to dwell on the difficulty of estimating the average 
out-turn of grain. crops. I have sought information from various sources ; I 
have examincd the records of summary suits and suits under Act X of 1859 ; 
and at the time of harvest I have had measured portions of various crops 
reaped and thrashed andthe grain weighed before me; but I have obtained 
little information of any value, except from conversation with the cultivators. 
Summary suits and suits under Act X of 1859 are not numerous enough to 
give really good grounds for deduction, and as the circumstances which lead 
to the institution of a suit are usually abnormal or peculiar in some way or 
other, the information obtained from these eases can hardly be trusted to repre- 
sent the ordinary state of things. Villages under ‘ kham’ management also are 
too few to give real help ; and actualexperiment at the time of harvest, though 
valuable for determining the out-turn of the year itself, is of little use for 
determining the average of a course of years. Constant questioning of the cul- 
tivators enables one, I think, to ascertain broadly the limits of the amount of 
produce in either direction, that is, the highest limit in good years and the 
lowest in bad, and hence to deduce a tolerably correct average which the cul- 
tivators themselves could not furnish. It also enables one, and this is very 
important, to ascertain the average produce of crops relatively to each other. 
The result of my enquiries is to fix the following order of productivencss 
among the crops ; first, rice (tho most productive), then barley, goojee, gram, and 
last, wheat. ‘The proportion of the produce of rice to that of wheat is stated 
broadly as threc to two. 


“The produce of rice is extremely variable, both from year to year 
and in different places. The quality of the lands even of onc village is not 
uniform, and for one good field producing, perhaps, 12 maunds per beegah, half 
a dozen poor fields may be seen producing barely three maunds. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to take a low average. I have taken four-and-a-half maunds 
as the average in ‘mutyar,’ the best soil for rice, and three-and-a-half ino ther 
lands. 


“In the produce of wheat a distinction is always made by the culti- 
vators between wheat grown in the manured lands, which bore sugar cane in 
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the previous year (known as “ moondah’”), and the wheat sown in unmanured Bijou. 
Jand. ‘The produce in manured land is, undoubtedly, nearly double that of 
unmanured land. From the fact that in many villages little preference is 
given to cotton over wheat in the “ mvondah” land, it is to be inferred that 

tho value of the wheat crop is nearly equal to that of cotton. I have, thete- 
fore, estimated the out-turn of wheat at five-and-a-half maunds per beegah in 
these lands, and at three maunds in unmanured lands. ‘The other crops do not, 

T think, require notice. 


22. “I now come to the subject of rates. These will be found in Appen- Mode of coleutating 
dix C of this report. The mode in which I have worked 31. Budaon. 
out my average rent rates, and from these the deduced re- 

venue rates shown, is that Jaid down in para. 3 of Board’s Circular Order No. 1 

of 1863, and my statement gives also the comparative resnlts directed to be 

exhibited by para. 6 of Board’s Circular Order No. D. D., dated 13th October, 


1862. 


Rates. 


“Tn the villages of the Belah circle, and in those of the Bhoor and 
Mode in which they Mhadir Tracts, the average rent rates have been ascertained 
have been deduce on by deducing them from the ascertained total rental of every 
Khadir Circles. acre of cultivation comprised in those circles: the cultivat- 
ing rates on soils in cach village lLaving been first determined with reference 
to the particular cultivating rate that has been found to prevail most in the 
village for each particular soil. That is, if there is, as there always is, a diver- 
sity of rates for the same kind of soil, that rate which has been found to pre- 
vail most extensively has been adopted as the standard cultivating rate of 
that soil; and has been applied to deduce the rental of the extent in cultiva. 
tion of that soil. This course having been followed with cach village in the 
circle for each description of soil therein, mouzah rentals for each description 
in the circle have then been totalled and divided into the aggregate extent 
in acres of those soils, and the rate per acre on cultivation obtained by this 
process for each soil is the ascertained average rent. 


“In the “doomut muttyar’”’ circle, in which there are no less than 
142 villages, I thought it sufficient, for all purposes of ascertaining the fair 
average rent rates of soils in that tract, to go through, in the manner above 
described, the papers of 40 selected villages, situated in different parts of that 
circle. These villages I sclected partly with reference to their localitics, but 
more especially with advertence to the fact that one or more of them comprised 
every degree of rate at which the old assessment fell on the mehals comprised 
in this tract. T was enabled to make this selection fromthe No. IV Statements 
which had escaped destruction. 


“The average rent rates on soils having thus becn determined, the 
next step was to compare these with the rates of rent on soils as decreed in cases 
of enhancement of rent, and then to assume such a rate for each soil as should 
be a fair mean between the two, 

a 


Budaon- 
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“The statement in the margin gives the results arrived at by the two dif- 


ferent wodes of enquir 
Doomul Mutlyar Cirele. : f ue ys ap 
also the rent rates which I 
Poomut. Mutteear. Bhoor. 


Average of tutes on avils ag decreed in cases have assumed with advertence 
of enhancement .., vay . 818 44.514 6 3 434 

Average of rutes on suils aa deduced to the two results. J should 
frum rental on cultivation wv 3810 34 8 2103 21413 : 

Assumed vent rates v.00 se 0 OO 4 8 3 OO explain that all the cases of 

Dedueed revenue rates he wv 200 34021 80 


enhancement were, with oue 
exception, in the “ doomué mut(yur” cirele, and that, therefore, the memorandun. 
in the margin has reference only to that circle. 


“With regard to the doomut rates, I found that if I took for this 
soil the averave rate as decreed judicially, and applied it to the sum of cultiva- 
tion of that soil in every village in which the current rates for the said soil were 
lower, leaving untouched the higher rates for the same soil iu those villages iu 
which they were actually higher than the rates decreed, I got by the application 
of the two combined in the manner stated, an average rent rate of Rs, 
8-15-5} per acre on doomut cultivation for the cntire cirele. I had no hesita- 
tion, therefore, in fixing rupees four as the rent rate for this soil. 


* With reward to the ‘msltyar,’ the induction of the same process 


brought out arent rate of Rs. 5-14-63 bat I found that this was entircly 
attributable to the application of the very high rate decreed for ‘ muttyur,’ 
and I knew that this average bad been strnck on the results of only three 

cases of cnhancement for that soil as noted in the margin,* 








*Qikror ee . 
ey 68a 2 for, curious to say, that constitutes the sum of enliancements 
Esumpoor 7 8 3 deereed judicially im this pereunnah for that particular 
Averuge = 5 14 7 soil, 1 conceived that it would be neither fair nor just ‘to 


apply the average of these exceptional cases of enhancement 
to the sum of the same soil in other villages, the average of whose ruling rates 
was otherwise, Rs. 3-2-102. per acre. Wut I argued also, that if, notwith- 
standing this, rent rates on mutiyar could be obtained judicially to the en- 
hanced extent as shown, there would be no injustice in taking a fair mean. 
between the average of the rates deereed and the average of those obtaining 
per aere irrespective of sach decrees, Its, 4-S is the mean of the two, the 
deduced revenue rate on which will be Rs. 2-4 which is, after all, little more 
than one-fourth more than the rate at which the assessment fell on the sane 
soil at the last settlement. 


“This inercase is not in the same proportion as the doomnt revenue rate, 
which it will be seen that I have tixed with reference to the data before 
meat Rs. 2 insteadof the Rs. 1-S of the former settlement, and this I lave 
done without any hesitation, both for the reasons given in my 2]st paragraph, as 
also because I have ascertained that the first class doomué soil in the pergunnah 
is much higher thought of, and far more sought after by agricul turists generally 
than the mutfyar, This is attributable to the fact of what is called muttyvar in 
this pergunnah not being the real soil of that name, but for the most, part low 
khadir land in the neighbourhoud of small swamps or beds of naddees, and in 
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which rice, sugar cane and wheat are chichy grown, but which does not answer 
for cotton. The doomué, on the other hand, is available for culture at every 
season of the year, and produces every kind of crop in rotation. 


23. “Tn classifying the several circles, I have endeavoured as far as possible 
to adhere to natural distinctions, avoiding all arbitrary classifications and minute 
sub-divisions, which I believe to tend only to the multiplication of error, The 
pergunnah is naturally divided into five great classes, which I will describe 
separately, beginning with the westernmost side of the pergunuah, or that 
bordering on the Ramgunga, which I call, as it is called by the people, the 
‘‘Turaien Civele” This is situated in the low-lands or the valley of the Rum- 
gunga, The estates comprised in this circle are generally much superior to 
the average of the pergunnah, and are unusually fertile and profitable.* Rice, 
bajra and wheat are the chief staples, bat sugar cane is also produced without 
the necessity of irrigation, which the inherent moisture and humidity of the 
soil render totally superfluous, and without..the intense and protracted Jabour 
which the cultivation of that crop, under ordinary circumstances, demands. 
The cane is, it is true, inferior both in size and in the quantity of saccharine 
matter which it yields to that grown in the uplands, but there is a vast ditfer- 
ence in the cost of production; and while the upland cane occupies the ground 
for three seasons (one fallow and two on the ground), the ‘Turaiew’ cane 
requires uo fallow, and occupies the ground for two seasons only, The circle 
was formerly exposed after. very abundant rains to inundations from the Ram- 
guuga, and consequent ruin to the autnmnmerons. These severe floods, however, 
have been unknown for more than twenty years, and though the recent floods (in 
1867) have been heavier and more sudden than have been known for years, yet, 
with but fow exceptions, they have not interfered with the sowings for the 
autumn crop. No drought, on the other hand, willso far deprive the Jand of 
its natural humidity as to render it unprofitable, This circle, consequently, 
has suffered less from forced tranfers of property than any other part of the 
pergunnah. The estates on the banks of the river are liable to loss of area 
by diluvian, but care has been taken to mark off the portions thus exposed to 
injury, and they will be settled as separate chucks. Owing to the risk of injury 
to the crops from floods, deposits of sand and other causes, the rent-rates are 
considerably lower in these portions, and a separate set of rates has, consequently, 
been investigated for them. Most of the villages in the circle are held by 
the large community of the Raipore aud Deeppore Thakoors, and a considerable 
proportion of the cultivation is carried on by the proprietors themselves. A 
glance at Appendix D will show the wouderful progress made in this circle since 
last Scttlement, cultivation, having increased by nearly 46 per cent. The soil 
is principally a rich, deep loam; nearer the river there is an admixture of sand, 
ereater or less, according to the depth of the alluvial deposit. 


* fhe percentage of aigated land i the cuutivated area of Uns cites ig 8G per cent; of the iuterivr sully, 
21-2 per cent. 





Moda of Culenluating 
Rent-Rates: 


XIV. Bareilly. 


Bareilly. 
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Bast of thisis what I have called the ‘-Adh-kutcha circle,’ as it is so 
called by the people themselves. It is composed of villages whose lands. are 
partly on the uplands, and partly on the low khadir—the line of the division 
of the two being strongly defined by a sudden drop in the level marking the 
original bank of the Ramgunga. The productiveness and value of these villages, 
of course, vary according to the greater or less amount of khadir, which is 
similar to the first-class khadir of the ‘Turaien Circle.’ The uplands gener- 
ally are sandy, but bere and there are patches of good soil, There is but little 
irrigation,*® as it is not required in the khadir, and as a rule the sandy substra- 
tum in the upland does not admit of the construction of kutcha dhenkli wells, 
In these villages there is usually one fixed rent-rate per beegah for all crops 
on the uplands (which are locally called the bhoor, though they may include 
domut or muttyar), and another for the kkadir. I have maintained these local 
distinctions, and deduccd my rent-rates accordingly. 


“Still more to the east, between this circle and the Bygool, is the * Bhoor 
Circle, West.” Itis a high plateau, forming the water-shed of the Bygool and 
Ramgunga. The villages composing it are generally of an inferior description, 
the bhoor soils preponderating, andthe domut being decidedly inferior to that 
of any of the other circles. The muttyuris mostly poor, and confined to the 
borders of tanks and jheels, There is only one soil requiring special notice, 
and it is that entered as ‘Domnut, 2nd’ in the statements. The name was 
given to it in the khusreh before I) received charge of the pergunnah. It is 
a light, loamy soil, composed of sand, mixed slightly with black earth. The 
local name for it is § bhoor milaonee’—a far better name, and less likely to 
mislead, as it is really nothing but superior bhoor, and rents accordingly ; but 
as to correct the original misnomer would have necessitated the altering of 

*all the khnsrels, I allowed the names originally given to stand, explaining to 
the people that by it was merely meant what they called ‘milaonee.’ There 
is a fair proportion of irrigation in this cirele,t but the produce generally, 
except in a few isolated villages, is inferior, and there is but little-land bearing 
double crops in the year. 


“East of this, beyond the Bygool, is the ‘Bhoor Circle, Kast.’ Itis of 
a different character to the Western Circle. In the southern portion it is 
composed of undulating ridges, the ridges themselves being bhoor, and the soil 
between them in the low-lands fair average domut and muttyar. The Gouneya 
Nullah runs through the centre of the circle, affording a little irrigation in 
the khurecf. The domut aud muttyar are generally somewhat superior to that 
of the Western Circle, and the bhvor inferior. The population is much less 
dense, and there is consequently a greater amount of pahie cultivation. This 
part of the pergunnah suffered most severcly from the famine and drought 
of 1837, and still requires careful handling. There is a fair proportion of 
irrigationt from kutcha dhenkli wells, and in the cxtreme eastern corner the 





* Tho percentage of irrigated land on the cultivated area is 30°6 per cent of the inferior soils, 481 per cont, 
of the whole. 

+ The percentage of irrigated land on the euitivated aroa is 41:9 per cent. ; of the inferior sandy goil, 67 per cent, 

zt The percentage of irrigated land to tho whole cultivated urea of the circle is 626 per ceut.; of the inferior 
sandy svils,-14°6. 
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clayey substratum admits of the construction of kutcha pool and churso wells, Barilly. 
irrigating from four to six acres in the year. 


“ North of this circle is the ‘ Domut-Muttyar Circle,’ comprising the vil- 
lages on and near the Bygool and Kylas Rivers, ‘lhese are, on the whole, the 
best villages in the Pergunnah. The produce, asa rule, is superior, especially 
in the low-lands along the Bygool and the northern portion of the Kylas. 
Ilcre and there along the water-shed the soil is inferior, and injured by kunkur, 
which crops up through the surface ; but, as a rule, the circle is productive 
and thriving. The population is almost entirely compased of Gungparce and 
Canoojca Koormees, with a small intermixture of Ahcers and Bramins. 


«Wells are generally practicable, and there is a fair amount of irrigation® 
from the Bygool and Kylas Rivers by means of kutcha dams, renewed annually. 
For the construction and maintenance of thesé dams a number of villages com- 
bine, each being considered bound to supply the labour of one man per plough, 
the charges of maintenance being debited proportionally, and regularly charged 
in the village expenses. 


“The above classification appears toagree generally in its main features with 
that of Mr. Conolly, as described in paras. 6 and 10 of his report. His rates, 
however, were summary rates on cultivation, not on soil ; and consequently, as 
remarked by the then Commissioner in his report, Mr. Conolly found reason for 
varying greatly from them in the distribution of jumma. In fact, they appear 
to have been almost nominal. 


“JT now come to the subject of rates, which will be found in Appendix D, 
(the comparative arca and jumma statement). 


“The mode in which I have worked out my average rent-rates on soils, and 
from these the deduced revenue-rates shown, is in full accordance with that 
laid down in para. 3 of the Board’s Circular No, 1 of 1863. Tho comparative 
results directed to be exhibited by para, 6 of the Board’s Circular Order 
No. D.D., dated 18th October, 1862, are also shown in my statements, 


“Tn the ‘Turaicn’ and ‘Adh-kutcha Circles the average ront-rates have 
been deduced from the ascertained total rental of every acre of cultivation in- 
eluded in those circles. The cultivating rates on soils in cach village were first 
determined with reference to the rate found to be most prevalent in cach village 
for each description of soil. To obtain these rates, I personally visited each 
village, and, accompanicd by the cultivators and the zemindars, and having with 
me an analysis which I had drawn up of every Act X. suit which had been 
decided in the Pergunnah, I had no difficulty in ascortaining with absolute cor- 
rectness the prevalent ryotee rates, and the opinion of the village as to the cor- 
roctness or otherwise of the Act X. decisions in enhancement cases. This course 
having been followed with each village of the circle, and notes made as to the 
relative quality of each description of soil in villages where there was any 











* he percentage of irrigated land to the wholo cultivated area in tho circle is G5 per cont.; of the inferior sandy 
suils, 35°5 per cent. 
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Bareilly. 
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marked variation from the usual rates, the mouzahwar rentals on soils were 
totalled. The result, divided by the number of cultivated acres of each descrip- 
tion of soil in the circle, gave the ascertained average rent-rates on that soil, as 
shown in the annexed table :— 

















Turaicn Circlo, ih fed Adha-kutoha Circlo, foe 
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In the next, or ‘Bhoor Circle, West,’ consisting of mchals of greatly 
varying powers of productivencss, L went carefully through the papors of a large 
number of villages, sclected primarily with reference to the rates of incidence of 
the old jumma, and, sccondly, with reference to locality. From these, and the 
Act X, suits for balance and enhancement relating to these villages, I obtained 
rough rent-rates on soils) I then personally visited and narrowly inspected 
every village in the circle. Wherever I found a continuous tract composed 
chiefly of any one of the main divisions of soil, the rent-rates on that soil, 
paid in each separate village or sub-division of a village composing the tract, 
and the size of the village beegah, were carefully noted. During the whole 
of my investigation I was in constant and unreserved communication with all 
classes of the community, and where the rent on similar soils in adjacent villages 
differed, the cause of the variation was at once investigated on the spot. Hayv- 
ing obtained a large number of rent-rates on Soils, deduced by personal investi- 


Raves or Inniaaten ann Unruuigarep gotiowfrom avery extended arca, 1 eliminated 


toiss., 


the differences due to variations in the size of 


Soils. Rates, 5 ‘ 
Rs. a, p, the village beegah by reducing all to acreage 
Muttyar { Trrigaled ab 48 rates, and obtained the double set of rates given 
> irrigated ., 2 0 QO , i . a) fa Aare: 
Domut, 1st Race . 312 0 in the margin: 1sé, on soils irrigated and unirri- 
sees nirrigated ... 2 4 9 oye ‘ 8 ‘ 
Facies { trignce “2 8 9 gated ; 2nd, on soilsirrespective of irrigation. I 
) ? (Unirriguted ... 112 6 then : lied ¢] Its to 14 villac feicti 
ae Irrigated =) 2 0 9 «then applied the results to 14 villages in the 
? Unirviguted ... 1 8 0 


Bates OF SOLS IRRESPRCTIVE oF 


InkiGATIon, 


circle, the rents of which were paid by all-round 
rates,—that is, by fixed money-rates per beegah, 


Scils, Rotts irrespective of crops, soils, or irrigation. J] found 
RAP. . 
Muttyar 35 6 the results of the two methods to approximate 
Domut, 1st & & 7, * 5 : 
Domnt gud > 1 4 very closely, the result by soil-rates being slightly 
Bhwuor 19 6 


as it ought to be, the latter rates having been fixed some years ago. 


in excess of the result by chukota faisila ratos, 
I then 


totalled the result on the circle by applying my double set of rates to the 
total of each description of soil in the circle, and applied another test. As 
observed above, the rents of this Pergunnah are paid almost entirely by money- 


rates. 


I found that the entries of amount of land and rents of assamees in 
the village papers were excecdingly correct as far as they went, 


The frauds 


in these papers were chiefly of two classes :— 
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“ A.—A portion of the cultivated area and the rents chargeable on it were Zareilly. 


excluded from the jumma-bundee, and entered as fallow. 


** B.—A large amount of land held by cultivators at the village rates was 
entered as secr at nominal rates, 


* In both cases, the proportion of assameewar collections to the extent of 
assamecs’ cultivation, as entered in the papers, remains unaltered; and by 
dividing the one by the other the general rate of rent in the village is ascer- 
tained. The application of this rate to the cultivated area, as found by survey, 
will give a close approximation to the real village rental. Of course, in Bhya- 
chara and other villages where a large proportion of the area is cultivated by 
proprictors, this test is inapplicable ; but in other cases the result is remarkably 
accurate. The resultant rental on the whole circle by this process was Rs. 1,16,294 
and by iny sovil-rate Rs, 1,08,345, which is sufficiently close. 


“T obtained a still more striking test of the correctness of my rates. Until 
quite recently, I retained in my own hands all the Act X. cases in the Pergunnah. 
I decided a considerable number of enhancement suits, by applying my rates on 
soils to the amount of each soil in»the holding on which enhancement was 
claimed, and proposed the result to the parties. In all these cases thus decided, 
both parties accepted the proposed rent as fair an équitable, and in no single 
instance was an appeal preferred against these decisions, though in some cases 
the enhancement was over 25 per cent. on tle old rent. It would be impossible, 
IT think, to have a better or more convincing test of the accuracy of either the 
rates, or the correctness of the soils, as entered in the khusrehs, * * * 


“The objection may be urged that;as the value of produce has increased 
by 44 per cent., rents will increase proportionally. I reply that I have to 
look to existing facts. Where rents are taken in kind, the objection would 
have some weight, bearing in mind always that the cost of cultivation has 
increased also; but even then the cultivator can never pay the full equivalent 
in moncy of the kind-rates, as the whole risk of bad season falls on him, and he 
rarely has any capital to meet the losses of a bad year. Where there are 
old established money rates, all ratio to the actual produce has been lost; 
and, under Act X. we can only decree, in enhancement. suits, the rates actually 
paid by assamees of a similar status for similar laud in the neighbourhood. 
In the Minute of the Licutenant-Governor of 6th June, 1868, it is especially 
Jaid down that settlement officers are not to be influenced by any expectation 
of a future general rise in rents. I have been, therefore, now and herctofore, 
most careful to base my rent-rate on existing facts. I am convinced that rents 
generally will rise, but it is impossible to judge now of the extent of the 
enhancement. I have, therefore, been very careful in the case of each village, 
where I have calculated on enhancement taking place, to consider whether 
my reasons and proofs are sufficiently strong to convince a Court of Appeal, 
should the cultivators object to my decision. I1itherto in no one single case has 
ry decision in a rent case been modified or reversed. 


Mode of Cuionlating 
Reats: 


XY. Philibheet, 
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24. ‘The Pergunnah possesses no geographically-marked distinction in soils. 
In this, as in the last Settlement, the circles have been arranged with special 
reference to two points,—irrigation and climate. No record exists to tell us the 
exact circles made by Mr. Heéad, nor does an application of his rates aid us in 
determining the exact boundaries ; and, indeed, Mr. Head writes that he was 
compelled to assess the villages on the edge of these divisions at rates having 
reference to those of the neighbouring class rather than their own. 


“The following are Mr. Head’s remarks, which give a good general idea of 
his circles :— 


“1st.—In mar or jungly villages to the north, where, although the soil is 
“good, the malaria which prevails during the rainy months, bars gencral culti- 
“vation rice forms the chicf product of those villages, although a little 
“sugar and rubbee grains are often cultivated with success. 


“The want of irrigation in most of these villages is a drawback which, 
‘as long as it exists, will always compel the cultivators to depend principally on 
“ the khureef. 


“2nd,—The comparatively healthy but unirrigated villages which are to be 
“found in the middle, or rather to the east, of the Pergunnah, and whose. 
“produce, though generally abundant, is uncertain. Rice and wheat are the 
“staple crops, but sugar, cotton, and tobacco are sometimes grown, although 
“only by the richer cultivators, on account of their uncertainty. 


“3rd.—The villages which prevail to the south-west and west. The soil 
“of this part of the Pergunnah ig not bettcr than that of the preceeding class, 
“but its irrigation, being principally derived from nuddees, is more to be depend- 
“ed on, and the crops are consequently, more.ccrtain. 


“4th.—The fourth class consists of the villages to the south and east, whose 
“soil, lying between the beds of the two rivers, is almost always moist, and being 
“very rich, is consequently the most valuable in the Pergunnah.” 


“The divisions made by me are as follows :— 


1. “The estates which are adjacent to the Turrai in the north-east corner of 
the Pergunnah, chiefly across the Absurea and Kylas. In these the climate is 
bad, and a considerable amount of land still remains to be brought under culti- 
vation. The position of nearly all precludes the possiblity of irrigation, as 
labor is so valuable that the cultivators will not go to the trouble of raising the 
water from the low-lying channels of the rivers. The cultivators are far more 
valuable than elsewhere, and rents are therefore lower. 


“It is necessary to guard the crops to protect them from the depredations 
of wild beasts, especially pigs. 


2. “In the second circle, the remaining estates situate in the north and 
north-west of the Pergunnah have been included: some of these adjoin the 
Turrai, but enjoy great facilities for irrigation. The climate here is throughout 
very unfavourable at certain seasons, and in the north bad ; but the cultivation 
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shows a very marked superiority to the first circle, and wild beasts are much pyipneet, 
less injurious. 


3. “The third circle comprises the villages in the centre of the pergunnah, 
and north of the Phillibheet and Buheree Road. In these the climate improves 
very considerably ; a great deal more sugar is grown, and the cultivation is very 
good and close. 


4, “The fourth circle embraces the remaining estates situate to the south 
of the above-mentioned road, and there is almost perfect immunity from wild 
animals. Here the climate is far superior, and rents very high, and the cultiva- 
tion as good as any to be met with. 


“In both the third and fourth circles, with the exception of villages situate 
on the banks of the Deoha, there is almost perfect immunity from damage by 
wild animals. It must be remembered that, in fixing these circles, it is intended 
to run up and down the scale pretty freely. Every mile to the north above 
the fourth circle renders the climate worse, and effects the value of the estate 
more or less. 


‘After describing the circles, the-rates proposed in each form naturally 
the next subject for report. Before stating them, the ground which determined 
them, and the steps taken to ascertain actual rentals, should be explained. To 
ascertain the actual rent reccived by the Iundlords is no easy matter in a dis- 
trict where buttai prevails. The village papers on this point are notoriously falsi- 
fied. This is done by under-stating both the quantity of grain received and 
also its price ; however, the statement given in the jummabundees may be safely 
accepted as a point well below the lowest level the rental has ever sunk to, and 
they only have been consulted in so far as they indicate this, 


“Tn crops paying in money, the amount really paid is ascertainable. In 
crops paying in kind, the proportion can also be discovered. ‘This appears to 
be as follows, though, of course, it varies very much in individual cases :-— 


Cirle JT... 0. .25 to ‘35 
xj EUs aide Seer Sei .85 to °40 
ay SE. ae li Mere .40 to *45 
Be. SENG. hed Saws - G2 45 to °50 


“ Local enquiry, and constant commutation and rent cases, leave little doubt 
in my mind that this is a fair general average, and may be accepted. To deter- 
mine the average amount and value of this proportion is a much more difficult 
matter. The recorded amounts were useless, beyond indicating a point below 
the minimum. Under these circumstances, I have trusted entirely to my own 
experience of the average produce of the soils and crops. Theso are generally 
similar to those in scores of villages in which I have for many years been 
doing zemindar’s work. 


“With free local enquiry, and continually testing my own opinion by that 
of others, an opinion of the value of each soil in each circle was gradually 
formed. At the same time, and in the same way, I separately formed my rates 


~P 


Philibheet, 


Mode of Caleulating 


Rent- hates: 
XVI, Shahjehanpore, 
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on each crop. The result was that after doing so and preparing the soil 
statement and crop statement,— 


My jumma by the first was ae o Rs. 1,56,989 
Pe », second was F oe 1,57,126 


This is, of course, exclusive of all uncultivated lands and rent derived from 
pasturage, orchards, house-rent, &c. 


“The circle jummas arrived at by the two processes are,— 
On Soils. On Crops. 
Circle I. ... 1... Rs. 10,282 Rs, 10,575 
in CLS dah ae ae. xe 326898 25 26,310 
5 ELL ken ee See gy 58,298, 58,026 
Sie EVE ae. aes Re Soggy TERT Or gs 62,225 
“The rates on the soils are, of course, the ones I trust to, as soils are per- 
manent, while the area under the various crops is continually fluctuating, It 
is, however, satisfactory to find the two worked out independently giving 
such similar results; and this fact may, I trust, give to others the confidence 
in the rates submitted which it has to me.” 
25. Tn the following statement are given particularsregarding the rent-rates 
‘i prevalent in the circles, The greater number of villages in 
Figured sintement. of : is < 
soil rates in the various which separate soil rates existed, have been selected and the 
areas of the various soils according to the new measurements 
have been abstracted, together with the rent paid on them (omitting, of course, 
all seer and lands held at favorable rates by present or former proprietors), 
and the average rate on large areas of soil in every part of each circle have 
thus been obtained. In the Terai circle 42, in the Bhoor circle 47, and in the 
Bunkuttce circle 86 mouzahs, have thus been abstracted, and the number of 
villages in which each separate kind of soil was found is given. These villages 
appear again, at least many of them do, in the number in which lump rents, 
irrespective of denominations of soil are found. 
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Bhoor ws 11 172 461 8 62 1011} 30 | 2,732 7,207 69)210 2 5 243) 697 962 7 6 
Torats ...| 42 7,507 30.767 2 74 1 3 47 | 6,362) 189180 0.212 6 36 6,932) 23,001 2013 5 0 
Mixed soils at 
Jump,ronts ...| 86 |11,899' 46.767 13 94 1 8} 55 16,072! 114713 1112 4 a 74 6,864| 21,880 11 0} 3 110 
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“Tn the Terai circle it will seen that the average rate obtained from Shabjehanpore. 
Sr ene ee the total area paying soil rates agrees as closely as possible 
the foregoing figured with the average rent-rates paid by those lands held at lump 
eee rents irrespective of denomination and quality; andhence,if the 
various amounts of the different denominations of soil comprised in the total 
area at lump rates were obtained, and the rent re-distributed upon them, the soil 
rates obtained by this re-distribution, viz., induction, would be almost identically 
the same as those obtained by deduction. In the Bhoor and Burkuttee circle, 
however, the case is different, and the average rent-rate of the lands held at 
lump rents is lower than that of the lands paying separate soil rates ; and for 
this reason, that only the better portions of the various denominations, and 
especially of the inferior denominations, pay separate rates, and the poorer por- 
tions are let out at lump rents. For instance, in villages where the lowest 
separate Soil-rate for ‘bhoor’ is 55 annas per kutcha beegah, or Rs. 2-1-0 acre, 
there are 500 and 600 beegahs to be found held at lump rates (not only ‘ bhoor’ 
but other soils) paying an average rate of from 4 to 4} annas per beogha, or 
from 1-8-0 to 1-12-0 per acre; not because the assamees who hold these 
lands do so on any favourable terms, but because all the moist. ‘ bhoor’ and znd 
‘domut’ and ‘ mutyar’ is included in them, which, if separately rated at so much 
per beegha, might be uncultivated, but when nixed up in a lump rent has to 
pay whether cultivated or not. Henee, the rates by induction in the ‘ bhoor’ 
and ‘ bunkuttee’ circle are lower than those be deduction, and moro particularly in 
the inferior denominations of soil. 
The rates that I have fixed 
upon as those I propose to make use 
of as my average assumed rates are 
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en ae een 13.126 given in the margin for each circle, and 
Terni, Bhoor, | Bunkuttes.) to the use of these I solicit sanction. 

et cad) een ae Although the soil-rates of the ‘ bhoor 
SO erente “ee ROB ODS LGrrs mA : a oan ‘bunkuttee’ cireles differ only 
Wt Domut ..) 4 4 0) 8100) 3120) i an oy ‘domut,’ yet tho 
aah ha el ee ON BO, Gee i average or all round rate in them 
znd Deomub | $33 0} £10 0; 30%) differs by nine annas and five pie. 
Bhoor wf B80; 2 £0) 2 4 0) This average, or all round rate, is the 
Average, riz, all actual rate or incidence per cultivated 











round rate | #4 O Uy 21l 3: 8 4 8) aere of the sum total of the rental 
i Vere "Obtained by multiplying the various 





suil areas by their rates.” 


26. It may be thought that I have illustrated, at unnecessary length, 
the mode of calculating rent-rates for purposes of assessment. Had space, 
however, permitted, I should like to have given even further extracts. No 
enquiries, for instance, have been more exhaustive in their nature, or have been 
set forth with greater clearness, than those of Mr. Iteid, the Settlement Officer 
of Azimgurh. But one of his reports will shortly be published : and enough has 
been given here to show how various are the modes adopted by various officers of 
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ascertaining the prevalent rates. Two main points, it will have been scen, underlie 
themall. The areas on which the rates are based must be accurate: and the 
rents sclected must be representative rents ; not necessarily the average rents at 
present existing : but those which there are sufficient grounds for believing repre- 
sent the average to which on the assessment being declared, the rents will gener- 
ally be raised. In respect to the first point, Mr. Elhott, the Settlement Officer of 
Futtehgurh, was the first, I believe, to adopt the system of demarcating areas, 

Remarks on the forego Which is explained in the extract from his report. Mr. Crosth- 
aneextraatss waite, the Settlement Officer of the neighbouring District of 
Etawah, assesses, on the contrary, on soils only : and finds no such classification 
of “ hars” as was adopted by Mr, Elliott, existing or recognised by the people. 
Here, in Allahabad. 1 could detect no such marked distinctions of ‘‘ hars” as 
would guide me in framing rates. In Mynpoory and Allygurh, again, Mr. 
Elliott’s system has been adopted almost in its entirety. Mr. Forbes, 
now Commissioner of Nohilkhund, and formerly Scttlement Officer of 
Mecrut, adopted an average rate on the cultivated acre. So did Mr. Wynne, 
at Saharunpore. The truth, I believe, to be, that no one system will apply to 
different parts of the country. The peculiarities of the several tracts suggest 
peculiar modes of classification, With regard:to the second point, the intricacy 
of the enquiry arises from the great variety of rents: the ignorance of 
the proprietors as to the grounds on which their rents are pitched at any parti- 
cular figure ; and the uncertainty in the mind of the assessing officer as to the 
action which will be taken in the rent courts, and the extent to which the 
proprietor will proceed after assessment to, enhance his rents. The rents 
actually recorded cannot be relied. upon, because (1) they are frequently 
inaccurate ; (2) because they will very probably be shortly raised. The 
experience gained by the assessing officer raust guide him as to what are 
true rents. His enquiries range over so large an arca, and are made from 
such a variety of cultivators, that in course of time he can ascertain with great 
accuracy what the ¢rue rent on each class of soil will eventually be. Given 
villages of similar conditions, he may safely rely on conclusions thus arrived 
at. Some men trust mainly to their judgment, and have little confidence in 
the check of elaborate systems ; others look to systems mainly, and confine 
individual judgment within the narrowest practicable limits. The difficulty 
of the enquiry, it should be added, is greatly increased by the economical con- 
ditions under which the Settlements of the last eight or ten years have been 
made ; a country undergoing such marked and rapid changes presenting a most 
unfavorable condition for the observation and ascertainment of rents, to be taken 
as the basis of a thirty years’ Settlement. Before closing this Section, I would 
once more call attention to the evidence as to the existence of a great mass of 
recognised and unquestioned rents: and the impolicy of embarking, in the teeth 
of such data, into wide and minute cnquiries as to the out-turn of produce, 
and the cost, or profits, of production. The results of the assessments based 
on these rent-rates will be discussed in the fourth Section. I come now to a 
sketch of the twelve past years, during which the work has been in progress. 
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SECTION II. 


RETROSPECT OF Past Discussions. 


1, To understand rightly the discussions and the orders of the last twelve 
Stato of the country Years connected with the Settlement of the land revenue, we 
anna must take a brief retrospect of the state of the country as it 
was when the thirty years’ Settlements of 1833 were expiring. I do not speak of 
the exceptional and newly acquired Trans-Jumna Division of Jhansie, of which the 
re-settloment had commenced before the mutinies: the work in the North- 
Western Provinces Proper dating from 1860, when a separate Settlement 
Establishment was first formed. 


2. The Districts which first fell in were Saharunpore, Mozuffernuggur, 

Bolundshuhur, and Goruckpore: all four, Districts which had 

Saharunpore, Mozuf- _ 7 
fernuggur. Bolundshu- been the scenes of utter anarchy and confusion during 1857. 
hur, and Goruckpore. re yas’ : : A : 

Village had risen against village, Hindoo against Mahome- 
dan, debtor against creditor. Lawlessness and plunder had run riot over these 
tracts, and the authority of the British Government had been for months sus- 
pended. But great and signal retribution fell upon them. Large properties 
were confiscated, towns laid waste, rebels actively hunted up, heavy fines. 
inflicted. Villagers fled: for fear of vengeance. Land fell out of cultivation. 
Arrears of collection of land revenue, suspended during the mutinies, hung heavily 
over the ‘heads of the people. The excitement of the “time of disturbance” 
(aiam 1 bulwah) was followed by a period of re-action and of torpor. Such was 
Mozuffernuggur as I found it when I was sent there in April 1860, and such I 
believe were the other Districts. ‘Thus, in Bolundshuhur, the Goojurs of Secun- 
drabad were fined £45,000 for their conduct during 1857. Other tribes, or the 
same tribe in other equally bad localities, were similarly dealt with. Time would, 
doubtless, have restored confidence, but before we could commence our work there 
came a calamity little lighter than that from which the Districts were still suffering. 

ick ae oan The Famine of 1860-61 broke upon us. Again emigration 
Smith’s Report, Section], set in.* In all times, the population of India has been 
daved 25, May 1361. : ait 

notable for its mobility under pressure, whether personal 
or fiscal.” More land fell out of cultivation. More arrears, of land revenue 
accumulated. ‘Then, in the rainy season of 1861, followed cholera. War, 
famine and pestilence, preceded and accompanied the first officers to whom 
was entrusted the task of re-adjusting the Government demand upon the land. 
The expression of public opinion, whether in the Press or in the reports of public 
officers, took its tone from the gloomy state of the country. The land necded 
rest. Confidence, breathing time, permanence, were the crying wants of that day. 
It certainly was no time for a talk of larger revenues, The people, as it was, 
were harassed, and at their wits’ end. The officers of Government had enough 
to do in collecting what was already assessed. The fecling of the Provinces, 
echoed in Calcutta, was embodied in the Famine Report drawn up by Colonel 
Baird Smith. This, in turn, was followed by the celebrated 
Resolution of 1861, decreeing the right to redeem the land 

q 


Col. Baird Smith. 
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revenue. From both these papers I will now briefly quote, 
to illustrate the auspices under which the re-settlement com- 
menced: and the views which, but a decade ago, found an almost enthusiastic 
support throughout the Press of India :—~ 


Jord Canning. 


“Foremost among the means whereby society in Northern India has 
been so strengthened, as thus to resist with far less suffer- 
Col. Baird Smith's , : R , 
Famine Report, Sec. 2, ing, far heavier pressure from drought and famine in 1860- 
Paras. 60-64, P ° . 

61 than in 1837-38, I place the creation, as it may almost 
literally be called, of a vast mass of readily convertible and easily transferable 
agricultural property. I have before described the condition of agricultural 
property antecedent to these Settlements, and it will probably be admitted 
without serious qualification that a state of things more likely to weaken the 
society living under it could scarcely be conceived. To the great and unequal 
pressure of public burdens ; to the hopeless confusion or ambiguities of title; to 
the frequent and arbitrary interferences then prevailing, have succeeded assess- 
ments rarely heavy, generally moderate, and in many cases extremely light ; 
titles minutely recorded and easily understood ; long leases, and the guarantee of 
the enjoyment of all profits during the currency of such leases. The natural 
results of such a change in so vital a part of the social cconomy have grown stea- 
dily more and more apparent. Land has obtained an increasing marketable value. 
Its value as a security has, doubtless, been largely made use of in mitigating the 
pressure of the famine. Such, then, having been the general results of the pro- 
tracted fixity of the public demand, the security of titles, the gencral moderation 
of assessment, the recognition and careful record of rights, and the reasonably 
equable distribution of the burden. of local taxation, which were the main char- 
acteristics of the Settlement of 1833-45, the inference seems irresistible that to 
intensify and perpetuate those results, we must proceed still further in the same 
healthy and fruitful direction. The good which has been done by partial action 
on sound principles is both a justification and an encouragement to further 
advances; and entertaining the most earnest conviction that State interests and 
popular interests will be alike strengthened in an increasing ratio by the step, the 
first, and as I believe most important remedial measure, I have respectfully to 
submit for consideration, is the expediency of fixing for ever the public demand 
on the land, and thus converting the existing Settlement in the first great sub- 
divisional section of the tract of country, now under reference, from Settlements 
for long periods only, into Settlements for perpetuity. It may be supposed that a 
great sacrifice of public revenue is involved in the concession of a perpetually 
fixed demand on the part of Government. It is to be observed, however, that 
(with a single exception to be noticed separately) the recent tendency of the 
measures of Government has shown a different conviction, and indicated a belief 
that its interests. are best secured, not by general enhancement, but by gencral 
lightening of itsdemand on the land. The latest orders under which Settlements 
now in progress are conducted, prescribe a reduction of the proportion of the 
rent or net produce hitherto appropriated as Government revenue from 66 to 50 
per cent.; and I have no doubt that this is a most wise and prudent step, sure to 
justify itself before many years pass away. It is scarcely possible, indeed, that 
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a tax on rent, which, even at its minimum, absorbs half the produce, and presses 
exclusively on a single section of the community, can be permitted to increase. 
The tendency will, I believe, be quite in the opposite direction : and instead of 
desiring to raise the moderately assessed districts to the level of the highest, the 
best revenue authorities will probably seck to lighten the pressure on the latter, 
and in this manner, rather than by the converse process, to equalise the burden 
generally. Such an equalisation would lead to an universal increase in the wealth 
of the agricultural classes. The price of land would rise gradually from four to 
five years’ purchase of the Government revenue to ten or twelve times that stan- 
dard. Capital would in time accumulate in other hands than those of the native 
moncy-dealers, or the scarcely taxed native commercial classes in general. The 
land would enjoy the benefit of such accumulations, and, as a necessary consequence 
of the increased prosperity of that class, which must always be the very core 
of Native Society, and with the strength or the weakness of which the social. 
fabric must always have the acutest sympathy, trade and commerce and general 
wealth would not only increase, but as years passed on the community must 
grow stronger and stronger, and the risk of it collapsing under any such 
calamities as that we are now considering would gradually become less and less. 
Assuming then, that the results of the measure would in some degree at any 
rate realize these anticipations it seems unreasonable to suppose that an 
intelligent and powerful Government could fail to participate in them. Its 
intelligence would direct it to the least offensive and most effective means of 
sharing in the general prosperity, and its power would ensure the fair trial and 
ultimate success of those means. There would be no real sacrifico, therefore, 
I belicve; but, on the contrary, a marked increase of the public resources, from 
the creation of the increased private prosperity to which it is conceived that a 
perpetual Settlement of the public demand.must lead.” 


3. So wrote Colonel Baird Smith in August, 1861: and the Press went 
heart and soul with him. But he was mistaken in his forecast as to the “tendency” 
of opinion. So far from recalling Baird Smith’s views, a recurrence of years of 
drought has led toa louder demand for revenue, even from the famine tracts. 
The causes of this will be hereafter stated, and do not concern tho present 
subject, viz., the state of public opinion in 1860 and the fow following years. It 
seems impossible that only eleven years ago the views I have quoted should have 
been those which met with signal public favour. But there was scarcoly a dis- 
sentient voice. A large part of the Press clamoured for a Permanent Settlement. 
Among non-official Englishmen the policy was eminently popular. Scttlement 
Officers, unconscious of the great changes which the next few years were to bring, 
and full of the past troubles and present misery of their Districts, could see but 
little prospect of fiscal advantage from temporary Settlements. Finally, all ques- 
tioning was for a time at least set to rest, and the stamp of the highest autho- 
rity given to the policy of Colonel Baird Smith by the cclebrated Resolution of 
1861, which Lord Canning sent out from his Council Chamber when on the 
eve of leaving India. His Excellency the Governor-General in Council had 
“had in October, 1861, under his consideration the subject of certain despatches 
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from the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State, with the opinions of the several 
Local Governments, and of most of their principal officers, on two important 

Lord Canning’s Re. Subjects.” The one was “the sale of waste lands in perpe- 
solution, 1861. tuity, discharged from all prospective demand on account of 
land revenue ;” the other, “ permission to redeem the existing land revenue by 
the immediate payment of one sum cqual in value to the revenuc redeemed.” 
“ His Excellency in Council finds that the ablest and most experienced public 
officers very generally concur with private parties interested in land in the ex- 
pectation that substantial advantage will follow the adoption of both these 
measures.” His Excellency in Council saw no reason to doubt that, so far as 
either measure might take effect, it would be in every way beneficial. “As to 
waste lands, there could be no question,” ‘THis Exccllency in Council has still 
less doubt as to the beneficial results of permitting a redemption of. the land 
revenue. He believes that increased security of fixed property, and compara- 
tive freedom from the interference of the fiscal officers of the Government will 
tend to create a class which, although composed of various races and creeds, will 
be peculiarly bound to the British rule ; whilst under proper regulations the 
measure will conduce materially to: the improvement of the general revenue of 
the Empire.” And then the Resolution goes. on to declare that in Districts in 
which the land Revenue is not permanently settled, the party who has the right 
to pay the Government land revenue, rent or jumma, would be permitted to 
redeem it only when he also possesses the right of occupancy of the land. The 
assessment was to be the assessment of the last Settlement. 


“Tt has been apprehended that the Government will suffer loss by such a 
rule whore a temporary assessment has been fixed so low as to render it certain 
that a considerablo enhancement may be expected at tho next Settlemont. 


“Tn such cases the enhancement of the direct revenue from the land will, 
of course, be forgone, but in many parts of the country where this would hap- 
pen there exist, in a peculiar degree, that amount of general intelligence and of 
confidence in the measures of the Government, and that sufficiency of Capital, 
which would encourage landholders to redeem their land; and where this is 
the caso, His Excellency in Council considers it a wise policy that those who 
may come forward to redeem should not be shut out from the full advantage of 
tho measure by reason of their actual assessment being low.” 


“The price fixed precludes any sacrifice of immediate revenuc; and His 
Excellency in Council is convinced that even a few estates on which the land 
revenue has been redeemed, scattered through the country, would have in many 
indirect ways a beneficial effect on the unredeemed land revenue itself, as well 
as on other sources of Government income.” 


4. I have made these extracts both to illustrate the conditions under 
which the re-settlement was commenced, and because without some mention of 
Baird Smith and the obsolete Resolution of 1861, it is impossible fully to under- 
stand the discussions which took place in subsequent years. I have shown 
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how little thought there was of enhanced revenues when the North-West 
Settlement Officers first began their work. With the 
high authority of the Governor-General in Council 
before them, they were taught to believe that an equitable redistribution of 
the public burden on the land was the main task committed to them. To 
restore, not to disturb, confidence, was their principal duty; stare super 
antiquas vias. Iu their Revenue Administration Report for 1859-60, the 
Board of Revenue had declared their opinion that “upon the whole, it is not 
expected that the Land Revenue of theso Provinces will materially vary from 
its present amount.” 


Publio Opivion in 1871. 


The Districts to which the Settlement Officers were first sent were still 
exhausted by the struggle of 1857. Their work was to aid in healing up wounds: 
and in effacing the memory of distrust and of suspicion. How soon all this was 
forgotten ; how, as confidence and prosperity returned, there came with them a 
call for larger revenues ; how the plan for a Permanent Settlement fell more 
and more into disfavour, and has now been wholly set aside for a season ; and 
how, at last, not only the Permanent Settlement, but the North-West system 
of temporary Settlement itself has been attacked, denounced in the Press, and 
questioned in the Council, the hopes beld. out to the people withdrawn, and 
the seeds of doubt and distrust again sown, at the moment when it seemed 
that landholders were to be left for a term, at least, in enjoyment of their 
leases,—will be shown in the remaining portian ef the present Section. 


5. Immediately after the publication of this Resolution the highest Revenue 
Opinion of the Revenue Board authority in these Provinces, the Revenue Board, consist- 
Ee alan or ing at that time of Messrs. Muir and Money, recorded 
these Provinces, 1861, their opinion on a Permanent Settlement. Writing in 
December, 1861, they warmly advocated permanency of assessment. Mr. Keene,* 
meanwhile, Collector and Settlement Officer of Moozuf- 
*“The Indian Cotton quos- . 

tion, stated with special referonce fernuggur, as strenuously opposed it. He was, I think 
tothe tracts situated betwoon the : : ; , 
Rivers Gungee and Jumns.” A the first to declare openly against the public verdict, and 

Pompliet. ° 
the grant of permanency. He pointed out the loss 
which Government incurred by shutting itself out for ever from its legiti- 
mate share in the profits arising from the extended 
cultivation and increased prcductiveness of the soil. 
He urged, also, that Government divested itself of tho ability to readjust 
its revenue according to the altered value which, with progress of time, 
different localities often assume towards one another, or to the altered prices 
which in the lapse of ages may affect the produce of the whole country. ‘I'o 
both of these considerations Mr. Muir replied that if pressed to their legiti- 
mate limit they would defer to so indefinite a future the wholo question as to 
be virtually a nogative of a Permanent Settlement altogether. 
Tle summed up against them a formidable array of benefits, 


and marshalled them as follows :— 


Mr Keene. 


Mr. Murr. 


1. Saving ef the expenditure now occasioned by the necessity of perio- 


dical assessment. 
r 
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2. Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at every 
Settlement. 


3. Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property towards the 
close of each temporary Settlement. 


4, Prosperity arising from increased incentive to improvement and expen- 
diture of capital. 


5. Greatly increased value of landed property by content and satisfaction 
among the people. 


Mr. Muir thought that the revision would lead to but little enhancement, 
and that no present loss of revenue was incurred (that is, if a careful revision 
preceded the measure); “the loss is one which it is apprehended would happen 
some 30 or 40 years hence”. But by that time we might fairly look for a far 
greater enhancement of the revenue from the indirect return caused by the 
vastly improved resources of the country than would have been obtained from 
the taxation of a portion of the increased rental anticipated from the extension 
of agriculture. 


* Allowing then, the widest scope, and fullest consideration, to all the 
objections which can be urged against departing from the established system 
of temporary Settlement, the advantages of a Settlement in perpetuity appear 
to me vastly to outweigh them all, and [ most decidedly advocate the measure,” 


6. Similarly, Mr. Money :—“ The policy of removing the bar to improve- 
ment, which is now presented by the uncertainty of the Go- 
vernment demand, is obvious, and the arguments which have 
been adduced in favor of a Permanent Settlement appear to be unanswerable. 
T would recommend that the land revenue demand of each District should be 
declared permanent on the completion of the existing Settlement now in progress 
or impending; but I would strongly deprecate any more premature action, as 
injurious to the interests of the State, and unjust to the many proprietors who 
Sir George Edmon WOuld be held entitled to relief on a general revision of the 
rone: existing Settlement.” Sir George Edmonstone, the then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, agreed very generally with the members of his Revenue Board. 
“ T do not in the least doubt that the gradual and cautious concession of a guar- 
antee of permanency to the Settlement of the land revenue in the North-Western 
Provinces generally will be productive of all the advantages which Colonel Baird 
Smith, and Mr. Muir in even greater detail, have depicted. Judging by the effect 
of settlements for long periods, it may be safely anticipated that the limitation 
of the Government demand in perpetuity will, in much larger degree, lead to the 
investment of capital in the land. The wealth of the agricultural classes will be 
increased ; the prosperity of the country and the strength of the community will 
be augmented ; land will command a much higher price. The prospective loss 
which the Government will incur by relinquishing its share of the profits arising 
from extended cultivation and improved productiveness will be partly, if not 


Mr. Money. 
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wholly, compensated, by the indirect return which would be derived from the in- 
creased wealth and prosperity of the country at large.” 


7. In July, 1862, the Secretary of State replied to the Despatch in which 
Susadian nants Lord Canning had communicated the Resolution I have quoted 
jesty'e Seoretary of State, to the Home authorities. TheSecrctary of State negatived any 
saa a general scheme for redemption of the land revenue, but 
professed himself willing to discuss the question of a Permanent Settlement. He 
wrote in July, 1862, The American war had been raging for more than eighteen 
months. There was a stir in the Indian cotton market, and the commencement 
of a general revival throughout the North-West Provinces. But how little any 
general rise in the revenue was anticipated may be gathered from the terms of 
his reply. ‘A full, fair, and equitable rent must be imposed on all lands now 
under temporary Settlement; and when that has been accomplished Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion that a Permanent Scttlement may be 
safely applied. When once the rent has been properly fixed, any increase 
consequent on the natural progress of society will in all probability take place 
but slowly, and reach no great amount until after a considerable interval. It 
must be remembered that, in all the revisions of Settlement which have taken 
place of late years, the tendency has been towards reduction in the rates of 
assessment. Wherover the Settlements have been carefully made, and the 
capabilities of the country have been well ascertained, the probability of any 
considerable increase of land revenue seems to be but slight. 


“The necessity for the reduction above noticed seems to have been caused 
mainly by the depreciation in the value of the crops, from the increased 
production consequent on the greater tranquility of the country under British 
rule. There are at present symptoms of @ rise in the price of agricultural 
produce, caused, probably, to a great extent, by the increased employment 
of labour in the construction of Railways and other Public Works. But the 
railways, when completed, while they will contribute largely to the development 
of the resources of India, may in some degree countcract this tendency. The 
great differences in the price of food in Districts at no great distance from each 
other, so that while one was on a condition bordering on famine, others enjoyed 
comparative plenty, will cease to exist, at least to the same extent, when ready 
and cheap means of transport shall have been provided. Produco from the 
interior will be more readily brought to the countries of consumption or of expor- 
tation, and the value of land in the interior will be thereby increased. But on 
the other hand, the value of the produce of land near large towns and the coast 
will be reduced by the competition of the produce of the ‘interior. The probable 
effect of the railroads would scem to be towards the equalization of the prices 
of produce in different parts of India, and a general improvement in tho wealth 
of all classes of the country rather than to give any peculiar advantage to the 
landholders. 


“The apprehension of a possible fall in the relative value of money, 
which has been previously noticed, though deserving consideration, does not 
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seem to Her Majesty’s Government to be of sufficient moment to influence their 
judgment to any material extent in disposing of this important question. 


“ After the most careful review of all these considerations, Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the advantages which may reasonably be 
expected to accrue, not only to those immediately connected with the land, but 
to the community generally, are sufficiently great to justify them in incurring 
the risk of some prospective loss of land revenue in order to attain them; and 
that a Settlement in perpetuity in all Districts in which the conditions absolutely 
required as preliminary to such a measure are or may hereafter be fulfilled, is a 
measure dictated by sound policy, and calculated to accelerate the development 
of the resources of India, and to ensure in the highest degree the welfare and 
contentment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in that country.” 


Finally, the Secretary of State announced, as the result of the foregoing 
considerations, that as regards all Districts or parts of Districts in which no con- 
siderable increase is to be expected in the land revenue, and where its equita- 
ble apportionment has already been, or may be hereafter ascertained, to the 
Governor-General in Council’s satisfaction, Her Majesty’s Government would be 
ready to sanction, on the recommendation of the Governor-General in Council, 
or that of the Local Government supported by him, the Settlement in perpetuity 
of the assessment at the present or the revised rates. 


8. The next time the question was raised in these Provinces was in 1863, 
when Mr. Muir commented on some remarks made by Sir 
C. Trevelyan in the course of his Financial Statement of that 
year.* It appeared to Mr. Muir that the general state of the District, Tract, Per- 
* “Tn order to prevent Yay undue sacrifice it gunnah, &e., would be a far more satisfactory 
has been detormined that the claim of the Go- : . : 
vernment against an estate is not to be fixed until test than a mere proportion of cultivation, 
ihe cdg the scal ceborbiog of aretettnd ie ©6and that, by following it, any undue sacrifice 
aa of the Government revenue would be far 
more surely guarded against than by taking the ratio of cultivated lands as 
the test for each estate. ‘Labor, capital, rates of rent, agricultural skill, intro- 
duction of valuable staples, all these reach a general level simultaneously over 
some considerable extent of country; and it is by them that the value of an 
estaté, the estimate of its assets, and the pitch of the Government assessment, 
are affected. Where these are in advance no estate can well lay behind. 
Speculators, farmers, purchasers, are at hand to supplant the indolont and back- 
ward. In all such Districts, or portions of Districts, the assessment is fixed 
upon average rates, and general principles common to the whole tract. There 
can be no fear, as a rule, of any loss to Government by declaring the assess- 
ment on all such tracts, after careful revision, to be permanent, without any 
reference in individual cases to the proportion borne by 
the cultivated to the uncultivated area.” A second Licu- 
tenant-Governor, Mr. Drummond, in his Minute, dated 28th July, 1863, en- 
dorsed the views of his predecessor and of the Board, and on 5th March, 1864, 


Sir John Lawrence, who had just assumed the reins of Government, recorded 


Myr. Muir, 1863. 


Mr, Drummond, 1863. 
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Sir John Lawrence, Dis first Minute on the subject. That Minute, starting on 
1864, the -assumption that a Permanent Settlement had been 
decided on, proceeds to discuss the mode in which it could best be carried out. 
There is nothing, however, inthe Minute or in the discussion which need be 
dwelt upon here. 


9. But, on the 8th June, 1864, the Governor-General in Council laid 
Ordere of the Govern GOW the rules and conditions on which a Permanent 
ae vate an Settlement was to be offered to proprietors, and in March, 
Majeny's Secretary of 1865, his directions were modified by the Secretary of 
State, who stated that Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to authorize an immediate Settlement in perpotuity, after revision, for 
all estates in which the actual cultivation amounts to 80 per cent. of the cul- 
tivable area. In such cases, however, they were of opinion that tho rule of 
the revised Settlement, limiting the demand on the land-owner to 50 per cent. 
of the existing assets, should not be strictly adhered to. A Settlement-in per- 
petuity might be made at 60 per cent. of the present assets. Districts in which 
agriculture is backward, population scanty, and rent not fully developed, were 
to be exempted from Permanent Scttlement. Fully developed Districts wero 
to be permanently settled; comparatively backward estates in forward Districts 
were to be permanently sottled, if the proprictors accepted a demand assessed 
on 80 per cent. of the cultivable area, but not falling ata rate higher than 
60 per cent. of the assets existing at the time of Settlement. No assessment 
was to be made on the strength of unreclaimed land under any circumstances, 
until the assessing officer should have personally cxamined the soil, and assured 
himself that it might be easily and profitably brought under tillage. ‘The addi- 
tion to the assessment, it was added, was invariably to be within the full esti- 
mate of public improvement. Jn every Permanent Settlement the initial was 
to be the perpetual demand. No progressive assessment would, under any 
circumstances, be allowed in a Settlement made in perpetuity, All estates not 
susceptible of Permanent Settlement, under the prescribed conditions, would be 
subjected to a temporary Settlement under the ordinary rules for a term of thirty 
years. 


10. Again, in the close of 1867, there was added, for reasons which will 
Farther orders of tho @XPlain themselves when we come to tho connection of 
Becretary of State, 1867, canals with the land revenue, another condition. ‘No Per- 
manent Settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal irrigation 
is, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, likely to be extended 
within the next twenty years, and the existing assets of which would thereby 
be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent.” 


11. Here, then, at length, after six years of deliberation and discussion, 
the terms on which a Permanent Settlement was to be 
Measures taken to 

carry out @ Permanent granted, were at length formulated. Officers were at once 

Settlement. “. < 5 4 ; 
sent to review the Districts in which temporary scttlements 
had been concluded, in order to ascertain what estates were ripe for Permanent 
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Settlement : and it must be noted that the first Districts selected for the enquiry 
were precisely those in which the then rising prices of produce had not made 
themselves felt at the time of assessment. 


12. There the mattcr rested till 1868. The officers deputed to examine 
ene es into the claims of individual estates in the various Districts 
pointed  Licutenunt-Co- commenced their work very shortly before the present 
j Lieutenant-Governor assumed office. Shortly, after his as- 
sumption of office, Sir William Muir took an early opportunity of visiting the 
Visits the Mecrut Di: ‘Meerut Division, chiefly with the view of observing upon 
dias the spot the manner in which the review was being conducted 
in the several Districts in which it had become necessary. His attention was 
Aiseimemnsgine Boe immediately arrested by the peculiar circumstances of Mozuf- 
Deashuhuraud Meerut fernuggur, Mecrut and Bolundshuhur. In the former, he 
learned that the asscssment of certain Pergunnahs, inadequate 
at the time it was made, had since become wholly insufficient, in consequence 
partly of imperfect assessment, but in a great measure owing to a rapid rise in 
rental value. In Bolundshuhur, too, rents had largely risen, and the Settlement 
was very light. In Pergunnah Baghput of the Meerut District the case was 
Forgunnah Boghput, “ifferent, being here “one of inadequacy in the rent, not of 
peel te iheane individual villages compared with the Pergunnah, but in the 
prevailing rates of the Pergunnah itself compared with other Pergunnahs.” 
Tt was “a case in which all the conditions prescribed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as entitling proprietors toa Permanent Settlement exist. Cultivation in 
Baghput is highly developed ; canal irrigation has reached its full limit; but 
the cultivator appears here to retain a larger share of the profits than elsewhere.” 
In Bolundshuhur, owing to a rise in rents, the Lieutenant-Governor was of opi- 
nion that “it might be assumed that if a Settlement were now to be madein 
reference to present rental, and the evidence now available as to assets, there 
would, in all probability, be an increase of about a lakh and three quarters of 
rupees, more or less, @. e., about 14 per cent. on the revised jumma.” 


13. Writing in February, 1869, with reference to the Baghput Per- 
1869.—Suggestion, by GUNnah, Sir Willam Muir re-opened the question which 
se Rea aA had been set at rest in 1867: and raised a doubt as to the 
Settlement of Bughput. adequacy of the conditions of Permanent Settlement laid 
down in that year by Her Majesty’s Government. Here was a Pergun- 
nah in which many estates fulfilled those conditions, but in which a Perma- 
nent Settlement wouid entail an annual loss to the state of £3,500. The Set- 
tlement Officer was prepared to raise the demand from £24,800 to £21,000: 
or 42 per cent., but the effect of a larger increase on the proprietors, and the 
fact that, although the standard of neighbouring Pergunnahs justified the 
assumption of higher rents, tle actual rents of the Pergunnah had not risen in 
proportion to its improvement, deterred him from at once demanding the full 
amount to which the Government was by his calculations entitled. The 
measure suggested by Sir William Muir to the Government of India was this: 
Estates of which the assessment could not at once be brought up to the fair 
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full assessment might be divided into two classes. First, those in which the full 
assessment could be approached within, say, 30 or 40 per cent. Here, the full 
assessment might be fixed in perpetuity, a deduction being allowed at the lower 
assessment, say for a period not exceeding seven years, Secondly, those in which 
the full assessment could not bo reached within those limits, and in these the Set- 
tlement must be temporary. The principle thus proposed was suggested for the 
approval of the Governor-General in Council. The alternative, it was pointed 
out, would be to exclude from the benefit of Permanent Settlement a very con- 
siderable number of estates which meet the requirements laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, and are in every respect as likely as any other part 
of the country to benefit by the concession. 


14. But when the case of Bolundshuhur was finally laid before him, the 
Farther suggestions in Tieutenant-Governor’s proposals. took another shape. In 
the oase of Bulund- , eae 7 ae 
shuhur. this District he found, not under-renting, but rising rents ; 
a case of rapid increase of assets subsequent to Settlement, in which, if that 


Settlement were made permanent, Government could not hope for any share. 


“The sacrifice of revenue under a Permanent Settlement would be gratuitous 
and indefensible, for the increase of income to the proprietor would not represent 
the profit of capital invested on the faith of such Settlement, but the mere 
assertion by the proprietor of a larger and more legitimate share in already 
existing assets ; and under these circumstances it becomes my duty to ask His 
Excellency in Council to sanction a deferment of the measure, and to authorize 
me instead to treat the assessment on the basis of a temporary Settlement. 


“The lesson may also fairly be learned, from the history of the Settle- 
ment, that the two conditions enjoyed by Her Majesty's Government for Perma- 
nent Settlement are not sufficient. I do not here advert to the policy itself of 
making Settlements in perpetuity; that policy has been definitively adopted by 
Ter Majesty’s Government, and announced, if not promised, to the people; and 
I should not, had I not myself concurred in the policy, have felt at liberty to 
question it on the present occasion. It is evident, however, that the sacrifice to 
which Government, in conceding a Permanent Settlement, has consented, is one 
of future revenue from improvements, accelerated by the increased investment of 
capital by proprietors when secure of the whole result. But in the case of a 
Settlement like the present, based on an imperfectly developed rental, the sacrifice 
would be of immediate revenue, created by no such expenditure, but simply 
by the exertion of proprietary power in increasing the relative share of the 
produce which constitutes rent. This is a process which, in the nature of things, 
will come to pass cqually, whether the Settlement be in perpetuity or for a term, 
and the sacrifice would be consequently gratuitous, made without any correspond- 
ing object of return. 


‘¢T think, therefore, that a third condition for Permanent Settlement 
is thus shewn to be quite necessary, namely, evidence that the standard of rent 
prevalent or tho estimate of ‘net produce’ on which the assessments aro based, 
is adequate ; or (having due regard to soil, facilities of irrigation, and rates of 
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dry and wet land) is not below the level of rent throughout the country at large.” 
(Minute, dated 14th December, 1869.) 


15. The Government of India in their reply to this Minute, writing on 26th 
May, 1871 (the last authoritative expression of opinion on the 
Views of the Go- ‘ < 5 
vernor-General in Coun- subject), have gone still further :—‘ The whole question of the 
ois Permanent Settlement of the North-West Provinces having 
been re-opened, it becomes necessary to consider whether the experience which has 
been gained since the orders of 1867 were passed shews that the conditions thus 
prescribed require amendment in any other respects than those which have now 
been noticed by the Lieutenant-Governor. This question must, in the opinion 
of the Governor-General in Council, be answered in the affirmative.” 


16. The nature of the answer to that question, which the Governor- 

Permanent Settlement reneral in Council was then inclined to give, may be gathered 

is - percarerred tne from the ensuing paragraph. If the conditions of a Permanent 

Settlement require amendment in the sense of the paragraph 

I am about to quote, they may be dispensed with altogether. The amendment, 

, in plain words, is that a Permancnt Settlement be deferred so long as the country 

‘ continues to improve by any causes independent of the action of the occupant 
of the land :— 


“It may be doubted whether tho same distinction which was so justly 
drawn between the essentially different causes which may give increased value to 
the land should not be carried further: and whether any reasonable ground exists 
for treating the extension of canal irrigation asif it were the only means by which 
the value of the land may be increased without any expenditure of labor or capital 
on the part of the occupant. It is admitted that a Permanent Settlement ought 
mot to bemade when we know that the annual value of the land will, within 
a given period, be greatly increasod by the extension of irrigation, in providing 
which the occupant of the land has borne no part. The grounds for refusing a 
Permauent Settlement (of the nature, that is, which would be made under the exist- 
ing system), do not appear to be less strong, when the increase in the value of the 
land is brought about, not by the construction of canals, but by the construction 
of railways or other public works, or by other causes independent of the action 
of the occupant of the land. Great as the additional value given to the land 
by works of irrigation undoubtedly is, it is hardly greater or more certain than 
that which is given by railways and canals of navigation, and by the opening out 
of new and profitable markets. When the question of the Permanent Settle- 
ment was formerly under discussion, the magnitude of the econorhical revolu~ 
tion through which India is passing was less obvious than it is now. It may 
be doubted whether any parallel could be found, in any country in the world, 
to the changes which have taken place during the last ten or fifteen years in 
India ; to the diminution of the value of the precious metals, and the enormous 
inerease in the prices of agricultural produce.” 


17. This, then, after some twelve years of discussion, is where the matter 
is for the present posed. First, we have had redemption of the land revenue pro- 
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mised, and a permanent assessment at existing rates. Then the former has been. 
withdrawn, and the proportion of cultivation in any estate, subject to certain im- 
portant conditions, has been declared to be the measure of its claim to a Settlement 
in perpetuity. This, again, has been further modified. Tho extension of canal 
irrigation, with its corresponding increase to the rent-roll, has attracted attention. 
A. second proviso, guarding the Governy “t revenues on this account, has been 
added. Finally, the marked increase in ets in certain Districts has led to 
further questionings ; and at length, “pend. ‘further discussion of the whole 
subject, the existing orders are to be held in abey. >.” Opinions are once more 
to be invited. Not only, however, this time is a Per...anent Settlement to be con- 
sidered. ‘ Whether the conditions under which Settlements are now being made 
for a term of thirty years in the North-Western Provinces give sufficient security 

Present state of the fF maintaining the just rights of the State, and for prevent- 
question. ing the sacrifice of any portion of that share of the rental of 
the land which the State is entitled to as revenue, is a general question of a very 
serious character. It can hardly be denied that such instances as the present 
throw grave doubt upon the efficiency of the existing system.” With the cir- 
cumstances of the day, the aspect in which the assessment of the land revenue 
is regarded has changed. “Increased..security of fixed property” has given 
way to the “just rights of the State.” “Freedom from the interference of 
fiscal officers of the Government” is now thought of little account, when com- 
pared with ‘‘asacrifice of any portion of that share of the rental of the land to 
which the State is entitled.” The fiscal side of the question is the one chiefly 
regarded in these latter days of peace and apparent security. It is true 
that, “when the question of the Permanent Settlement was formerly under 
discussion, the magnitude of the economical revolution through which India is 
passing was less obvious than it is now.” But it is equally true that a very 
different kind of revolution occupicd men’s minds at that time; and the 
considerations to which it gave rise are, in their turn, perhaps less obvious to- 
day than, from a review of the past, they ought to be. 


18, Any account of the various climates of thought through which 
the Settlement Officers have travelled during the last twelve ycoars would 
be incomplete without some notice of the Indian Economist. It was shortly 
after the issue of Sir William Muir’s Orders on the Bolundshuhur Settle- 
ment, at the time when the Financial Crisis of 1869, and the desire to 
increase the revenue were at their highest, that the Economist took up “The 
“Land Question.” Upon Sir John Lawrence mainly rests the guilt, for it is 
“difficult to find another word, adequately to express the wrong which his 
“advice involved of advising the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the 
“ North- Western Provinces in perpetuity.” “ But for the dull obtuseness of the 
“late Viceroy, the Land Revenue of the North-Western Provinces would have 
“been increasing for years past, as the leases foll in, at the rate 
“of a quarter a million a year, where it is kept stationary 
“without any real benefit to the people, and at the cost of grievous injustice to 
“other parts of the Empire.” And then for a succession of months there followed 


the most astounding series of calculations as to what, at revision, the land 
t 


The Indian Economist. 
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revenue of the North-Western Provinces should be: with most inaccurate 
assertions as to what it is. “Ifthe Provinces could pay an assessment of 
£4,700,000 with casc in 1847, they could with far greater ease pay twico that 
amount now. And we want to know why they are not paying it? In receipt 
annually of £50,000,000 to £100,000,000 instead of £24,000,000 for the produce 
of their ficlds, they are still paying precisely the same jumma as before. The 
Permanent Settlement folly has been abandoned, but the stationary character 
of the revenue of the Provinces would seem to shew that the leases are being 
renewed at the old rates.” In a later issue, the figures grew, and we learned 
that the annual value of the crop is ¢hrce times whatit was in 1833. This is a fair 
specimen of the views which, throughout 1870, were urged on the public attcn- 
tion. It would be difficult to crowd a larger amount of error into a smaller 
quantity of type. Tt is assumed that since the last Settlement prices have more 
than doubled. It ig assumed that because prices have doubled, rents must have 
more than doubled also. Finally, it is assumed that the Settlement is being 
made at the old rates. But not one of these assumptions is correct. As to 
prices, we shall presently learn what conclusions different officers have arrived at. 
As to rents, it will have been seen from the preceding Section, and will be 
further shown in the fourth Section, that rents in these Provinces are not by any 
means immediately acted on by prices: being limited by custom, and largely 
controlled by law. To argue directly from prices to rents, even if prices are 
correctly quoted, is a profitless and misleading exercise. As to the present 
rates, I attempted in a brief Note, which I wrote last year, to show what the 
advance in the rates forming the basis of assessment had been. ‘The Appendices 
to the present Memorandum, the extracts [have given from the Settlement Offi- 
cers’ reports, and the remarks I shall farther have to make upon them, will bring 
out more clearly what the rise in the new rates is. I may now go on to the 
concluding paragraph of this Section. But J] have mentioned the declama- 
tions of the Economist, because they had influence on the public mind; and 
because I think we may find in some of the sentences which record the present 
doubts of the Government of India traces of the calculations of which 1 have 
given a specimen, 


19. Intimately connected with the discussions ona Permanent Settlement 
has been the kindred question of the disposal of the assets arising from extension 
of canals. In the Report of 1861, which I have already quoted, Colonel Baird 

Smith, a warm advocate for the devclopment of canal irri- 
Question of the aaness~ i : Cate 
ment to land revonve of gation, had not lost sight of this side of the subject. He 
lund irrigated by canuls. ° ae ; : 
asked for the creation of an irrigation Scttlement establish- 
ment, working under the direction of the Revenue Board. “As the land Sct- 
tlement rests on the careful and discriminating determination by highly qualified 
agents, of the productiveness of the land under all its varying conditions, so would 
the irrigation Settlement rest on the like careful and diseri- 
minating investigation of the irrigability of the land under 
all its varying conditions. The true value of irrigation, as influenced by 
differences of level, of soil, of supply, and so on, would thus be determined by 
close and careful enquiry on the spot, and rates of water revenue, checked and 


Col. Baird Smith, 1861. 
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guarded with as much care as those of land revenuo, would be obtained and 
applicd in fixing, as a light and equitable total, the demand of Government for 
water............By the operations of the irrigation Settlement establishment so 
directed and regulated, I am confident that such an amount of detailed, ac- 
curate, and trustworthy information would be brought clearly into view, as en- 
tirely to dispel the existing obscurity : to reduce present confusion to order : and 
to make the Permanent or Perpetual Settlement of the water revenue a pro- 
blem of easy solution.” 


I shall qhote from authorities more largely, in respect of the canal question, 
than I have done in dealing with a Permanent Settlement. The latter has been 
much more before tho public, and its history is tolerably familiar to us all. But 
the mode in which, in these Provinces, lands irrigated by canals are assessed is 
very little understood : and the extracts I make will throw more light on this 
point than a concise and condensed summary can furnish. 


20. The subject was pursued by Mr. Muir in his Minute, dated 15th De- 
cember, 1861. “Thore is no reason why, under the operation 
of a Permanent Settlement, the Canal Department should not 
demand a higher water-rate than it- would have done had the system of tempo- 
rary Scttlement been continued. Under this latter system, the Government looks 
for a return from its disbursements, not simply to the water-rates, but to the 
enhancement of revenue expected at the ensuing Settlement. Such an enhance- 
ment is, in fact, a second canal charge in another form. The cultivator is assessed 
in the water-rate by the Canal Officer; the proprietor is assessed in part 
of his increased rental by the Revenue Officer. It is evident that so long as this 
system prevails, there is great danger in an undue enhancement of the water- 
rates ; for it is plain that these might be increased to an extent which might 
prove, in fact, a second assessment upon a rental already fully assessed by the 
Revenue Officer. That danger (with an exception to be noted below), would no 
longer exist under a perpetual assessment. The increased assets arising from 
irrigation will, under a Permanent Settlement, be free for ever from assessment ; 
and the Canal Department will be at liberty to raise its rates for water to as 
high a point as the people are willing to pay forit. The Government may thus 
be reimbursed to a certain though comparatively limited extent, for the profit 
which it gives up in relaxing its hold on increased assets in the Revenue Depart- 


1861,—Br. Muir, 


ment.” 


21. Mr. Money, the Junior Member, suggested, what Mr. Muir had dis- 
cussed and discarded, the adoption of a scale of differential water-rates, propor- 
tioned to the increased profits directly attributable to the canal 
irrigation. The amount payable by each estate might, he 
added, hereafter be fixed in perpetuity (para. 8, dated 21st December, 1861). 


Mr. Money. 


22, Sir George Edmonstone, in his Minute, dated 27th May, 1862, coincided 
19n2.-Sir George i Mr. Muir’s views ; adding only that great caution would be 
Bet Bacenabpnnes necessary lest the Government should defeat its own purpose. 
“The Ganges canal is still in its infancy. It was opened only in 1855, and then 
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“very partially; very few of the distributing channels have been excavated ; in 
“the terminal division (Cawnpore and Etawah) these are still very backward. 
“ Nowhere is irrigation from it developed to nearly its full extent. The people have 
“ not yet acquired sufficient confidence to take the water freely, and they are 
“ by no means dependant upon this source of supply. The imposition of largely 
“increased water-rates, at the’ present time, and for some years to come, would 
“have the effect of checking, perhaps putting a stop altogether, to irrigation 
“from the canal, which it must be the object of Government both for its own 
“ sake, and for the sake of the country, to encourage and foster by all possible 
“means.” In his letter, dated 8th June, 1864, the Governor-General in Council 
prescribed that where canal irrigation “is already enjoyed, to change the prac- 
tice of assessment might cause a ncedless loss of revenue, and would involve much 
trouble. Therefore, the case of estates receiving irrigation from canals, sub- 
sequent to Permanent Settlement, necd alone be considered; and for this it is 
prescribed by the Governor-General in Council that revised canal rates shall be 
imposed by the Canal Department; such as will not be unequal to the total 
demand on lands similarly irrigated prior to Permanent Settlement. In this 
manner future inequality of assessment will be prevented, and the fair market 
value be obtained from water supplicd from the canals.” 


23. In January, 1865, the Lieutenant-Governor convened a Conference to 

ik Bete gr SS the question: of the Permanent Settlement of the 

eee Oticers at North-Western Provinces in its relation to canal irrigation. 

Right questions were propounded to the members of the Con- 

ference: and a large number of conflicting views were brought out by the 

answers to them. The correspondence was submitted to Mr. Muir, then Foreign 

Secretary. I cannot do better than give in his own words a summary of the 

various projects advocated at the Conference, and of his own views. Mr. Muir’s 

Minute was in turn reviewed by the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Drummond : 
whose conclusions I also state, 


“The present system is to assess at half of the average assets, however 
created, whether through canal irrigation or otherwise. We 
take one-half of the entire rental received by the landlord as 
Present system. the Government share. 


Minute by Mr. Miur, 
1865. 


“But we provide that a careful estimate is made of that portion of the 
Land Revenue Ord. Tevenue directly attributable to the canal, and dependent 
nary and Extraordinary. ypon it; this is styled ‘Extraordinary Land Revenuc :’ the 
remainder being ‘Ordinary Land Revenue :’ namely, the assessment at which 
an estate would probably have been rated had there been no canal. 


“The object of this division is two fold. It enables the Government to 
credit the canals, in account, with the extraordinary land revenue ; that is, with 
the ijucreased revenue created by them; and it also forms an index to the 
sacrifice which would be caused by the stoppage of any canal or branch of one. 
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“Tn case of failure of irrigation from a canal, the amount to be remitted 
Failure of canal primé might fall short of it. That revenue may have becn under- 
Jacie ground for rem” estimated by the Settlement Officer, and may be found on 
ay the calamity actually taking place to be insufficiont. It is 
not to be supposed that a village long dependent on canal irrigation could return 
on the moment to wells; or that the dense population, nourished by the canal, 
could suddenly be deprived of its subsistence without wide-spread distress, un- 
settling the country, and imperilling for a time even the ordinary land revenue. 
On the other hand, the failure of a canal might be ameliorated by certain circum- 
stances, The rains might be so abundant and well timed as for that season in 
a great measure to supersede artificial irrigation; or the spring level of the 
country, which takes long to subside, might still be so near the surface as to 
afford ready means of irrigation, even if the canal bed lay during the year empty. 


«The amount of extraordinary revenue would not, therefore, be a necessary 
index of the amount to be remitted. To give a legal right to the zemindar to 
claim that as a remission would also open the door to frivolous and unfounded 
demands on any fancied insufficiency of water. ut still the estimate of extra- 
ordinary revenue would form a most yaluable standard for the Collector's 
guidance ; and, under ordinary circumstances, would be adopted in the majority 
of cases as the standard of actual remission. 


“ On these grounds, the zemindar is required to engage for the entire land 

But the whole revenue Yevenue, without distinction of ‘ordinary’ and ‘ extraordi- 

is engaged forabsolutely, nary :’ but it has been stated in a public Circular that this 

will not excuse the Government, on any failure of the canal affecting the asscts 
of the revenue, from granting a suitable relaxation of the demand.* 


“Such is the position upon which the extraordinary revenue is based. 
Numerous objections have been taken to the system. 
The chief are these :-— 


Objections enumorat- 
ed. 

First.—By assessing on canal assets, the Government (it is alleged), gives 
an implied pledge that water will always be supplied; and the Irrigation 
Department will be embarrassed, should it wish to raise the water-rate, or to 
divert the course of irrigation to other tracts standing in greater need of water. 


Second.—A Settlement based upon assets, ono element of which (canal 
profits) is uncertain, cannot claim to be a Permanent Settlement. 


Third.—Villages so assessed are placed at a disadvantage in reference to 
tracts not now irrigated by the canal, but which may be hereafter. 


Fourth.—Profits created by the canal are allowed to go to the zemindar who 
has no claim to them; whereas these profits should go entirely to Government. 


fifth.—The system of different water-rates would not in practice answer. 





* © Ifthe assessment of ‘ Extraordinury Revenue’ be framed upon a full understanding of the natural capabilities of 
the estate independent of the canal, it may be found (in case of failure of the canal) to supersede, in many instances. 
further proceodings for determining the amount of relief to be temporarily granted.” Oircular Ordor, Sudder 
Board of Revenue, 1864. 








u 
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Before noticing these objections, I will describe the plan which it is proposed 
to substitute for the present system. 


“The project advocated by Mr. Currie and Mr. Hume, more or less counte- 
System proposed by anced by some others, and to which Mr. Money has latterly 
objections. given his adhesion, is to assess the Government demand irre- 
spective altogether of the canal, and of the increased assets created thereby. The 
advocates of this system admit that a loss of land revenue will cnsue, but they 
hold that the deficiency will be much less than generally expected ; that it will be 
more than compensated by taking the profits at first hand from tho cultivator in 
the shape of increased water-rate ; and that, whatever be the loss, the Govern- 
ment is bound to face it, and not perpetuate a false principle, as they allege we are 
now doing. The Canal Department, it is added, will thus be released from all 
embarrassment, and will be free to withdraw irrigation, either by closing at plea- 
sure any branch of the canal, or by imposing rates which, for the locality, would 
be prohibitive. 


“To this it may be replied that the loss of land revenue must, under any 
Defects of proposed citcumstances, be considerable; that it -cannot be recovered 
ayatem, through any system of-water-rates, which are demandable, 
not from the landlord, but from the cultivator; that increase of ~water-rates, atid 
consequent increase of the direct canal revenue, will, in practice, be equally 
attuinable under the present system; and that, if any organic change in the 
distribution of the water should take place, and loss ensue, there will be no 
material difficulty in effecting a corresponding adjustment of the revenue. In 
short, there would, by the proposed plan, be a gratuitous gift to the landlord, and 
loss of revenue, without any compensation whatever. 


“On a review of what has been said, I conclude that the relinquishment of 
Objections to proposea €Xtraordinary land revenue would not be compensated by any 
ca special advantages, either of additional income from the 
water-rate, or of freedom of action in closing branches of the canal. Moreover, 
the proposed system involves this cardinal objection, that the land revenue of 
Government would be assessed on canal villages upon purely theoretical grounds, 
liable to vary with the views and fancies of each assessor. Assessment would 
become a conjectural process of guessing what might have taken place without 
the canal. Instead of proceeding upon any such vague and recondite principle, 
the present system takes the safe and substantial basis of existing assets, and 
the assessment framed thereon becomes the normal assessment ; it being rarely 
and exceptionally that the estimate of extraordinary revenue (based on theory 
equally as in the other system), is looked to. In the one case the whole yearly 
demand from canal villages is founded upon guess-work; in the other, guess- 
work comes into play, as an aid, only on the possible occurrence of rare and 
unforeseen emergencies.* The proposed system appears to me thus not only to 


involve an unnecessary sacrifice of revenue, but to be itself objectionable in 
principle. 


“ @ Thie point has been well brought out in a Note by Mr, A. Colvin, submitted herewith.” 
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fio chections nimite “Looking now to the existing system, although I do not 
fod against existing eye think that it is justly open to the objection above considered, 

I admit that exception may fairly be taken to it on two 
points :— 


First.—It will leave the profits from increase of rental by irrigation intro- 
duced subsequent to Settlement untouched : and, 


Second.—It has the effect of making some Settlement Officers under-estimate 
the profits from canals ; in other words, involves a loss in the “ extraordinary” 


portion of the land revenue. 


“The first of these objections was anticipated in a paper on the Permanent 
Dated Sth December, Settlement which I wrote in 1861; the second, I confess, 
1861, paras. 62, ef se?- 1 did not anticipate. 


“ Before considering whether any remedy can be applied to this tendency of 

a eae under-estimating canal assets, I turn to the other objection 
extension of ans! irrigu above noticed, namely, that canal profits from irrigation intro- 
duced subsequent to settlement will escape assessment ; thus 

involving two defects : (1) Government loses the revenue due from such profits : 
(2) Estates so circumstanced will become more profitable than others, and the in- 


cidence of the land tax unequal. 


“Tn a permanent settlement, or even one for thirty years, it is impossible by 
Future proats not rise any arrangement accurately to estimate the latent resources 
ee eee and capacities for improvement in different estates, and to 
papal eat, anticipate the circumstances under which those variously 
developed must produce more or lessof inequality of assessment. It was very 
forcibly put by the late Colonel Baird Smith that such variations could not be 
prevented without introducing a greater evil by continual interference, and 
checking the grand motive to exertion which the permanent limitation of the 
Government demand is expected tocreate, I fully admit, however, that pros- 
perity from the influence of canals, is an advantage which comes to the people 
with little or no exertion on their part; there is, therefore, in principle, no 
reason why profits from this source should not be laid under contribution, and 
the inequality of assessment arising from this cause reduced, so far as may be 


compatible with the principles of a Permanent Settlement. 


“T do not, however, see that the projected system would obviate inequality 
iepasda lene het more than the present it would, indeed, as it seems to me, 
re Soe only make the inequalities more numerous. We now start 
with an equal settlement all over; the canal villages pay 

at the same rate as others; the inequality will arise only in the future from 
the extension of canal water to lands not nowirrigated. But in the proposed 
plan, we should at once set out with an uncqual settlement; the canal villages 
would be more lightly assessed than others by the whole amount of their canal 
profits ; while the case of villages subsequently irrigated would be precisely 


as under the present system. 
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“Formerly, canal profits came periodically under assessment, and thus at 
Differential water-rates each re-settlement yielded a full revenue to Government. As 
will not enffice. that will no longer be practicable in estates permanently 
assessed, and the increased profits arising from tracts brought under irrigation 
subsequent to settlement would thus escape assessment, it has been proposed, 
in lieu of the advantage thus arising to the landlord, to levy a higher water-rate 
upon such tracts.* But ona consideration of the arguments advanced above, 
Jam now doubtful whether the increascd water-rate would adequately mcet 
the object in view. No such increase of water-rate as the Cana) Department 
would venture to impose will prevent the zemindar from asserting his claim 
to an increased rent, and rents will, consequently, go on in the future to rise 
and adjust themselves to the new State of things very much as they have been 
doing already. Ifthe rental be kept down by a canal rate, it will be only in 
exceptional cases, or in a very limited degree. There always will be a surplus 
rental realized by the zemindar. It is this which we wish to reach, and, as 
Mr. Crosthwaite has shown, it is ‘impossible to reach the landlord’s profits 
through the water-rate.”’ Ifthe Government is to share in these profits, it must 
be by some other arrangement, bearing, not on the cultivator, but on the land- 


lord. 


“T believe that a plan, some thing of the kind suggested by Mr. Crosthwaite, 
would to some extent secure this object. The following is a bricf skctch of it :— 


“The assessment would be based as at present on the existing average assets, 
ee ee whether attributable to the canal or not. ‘The area of canal 
these objections. irrigation would then be looked to. A deduction would be 
made for fields formerly irrigated from wells, or otherwise than by the canal, 
but now irrigated by the canal, because the rental of such land is not mate- 
rially altered by the change. Taking the arca of canal irrigation remaining, 
the Settlement Officer would calculate approximately what average increase of 
assets is derived from it by the landlord, which would probably have not been 
realized had there been no canal. The assessment upon this would be estimated 
in the usual, way and the result recorded as ‘extraordinary’ (or canal) land 
revenue. The remainder would be the ‘ ordinary’ land revenue. 


“The ‘extraordinary revenue’ constitutes an integral part of the land 
revenue, though in the State accounts it would be shown to the credit of the 
canal. In case the canal failed, or for any cause the village were cut off from 
the canal, there would be primd facie claim for remission based on the amount 
of extraordinary revenue. The remission wight be more or it might be less, 
according as the failure might show experimentally that the theoretical analysis 
of the Settlement Officer was sufficient or otherwise. 




















* “This proposal called in tho accompanying papers ‘the systomn of differential rates’ has been much misunder- 
stood. It docs not seem to have been contemplated to apply different sets of rates to the same villages, but to different 
and separate tracta. Higher rates might. ¢. y. have been demanded ov the Fnrruckabad branch of the Gangce Oanal 
than onthe main canal, because that brauch was not oonetructed at the time of the Settlement. The proposal wae in- 
tonded to catch some of tho new profits and increased reutal gained by the landlord. The eystem would have aaswered 
for @ ryotwaraee acttlement ; but.as the water-rate will not in practice extinguish the eemindar’s inorease of rent, and 
is taken from the cultivator, uot from the landlord, tho eystem would fail to attain the object in view, namely, to lay 
under contribution the increased rental obtaived by tho landlord.” 
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“ But suppose the contrary to happen, and the canal steadily to bring an 
increasing area under irrigation, is the landlord to benefit in the whole increase of 
rental without any increased payment to Government ? Under present rules he 
will do so, because it was thought that the reservation of a right to increase the 
demand on this account would create distrust, and nullify the benefits of a scttle- 
ment in perpetuity. 


“Tf, however, these profits could be taxed according to a fixed rate easily 
applied, the objection might be obviated. The proposal now 
Proposal to tax future . * . : 
extension of canal irrie Submitted is to apply the rate at which the extraordinary 
gation at the average rate oe 
of “extraordinary reree Tevenue falls on the area irrigated by the canal as an averago 
a rate, according to which the area hereafter brought under canal 
irrigation would be assessed with additional extraordinary revenue. But taking 
the analogous rule for enhanced profit by alluvion from rivers, no chango would 
be made until the area uuder canal irrigation should exceed that at the last Set- 
tlement by a large percentage, say 20 per cent. Wherever the average area, as 
found, say, quinquennially, from the accounts of the Irrigation Department, is 
found to be in excess of that percentage, the extraordinary revenue would be 
adjusted accordingly. A corresponding revision and reduction would be granted 
in case the area were reduced more than 20 per cent. from causes beyond the 
control of the agricultural population. 


“To obviate frequency of change, it might be provided that no revision would 

be claimable on either side at shorter periods than say five 

Geasietarccuneceae years (or it might be seven or ten); and that the calculation 

ra would then be onthe average of the yearly returns of the 

Canal Department for such period. Casual fluctuations would thus be left out of 

account, and the adjustment would be an average capability as from time to time 

found to bo developed by the canal. The extraordinary profits of the landlord 

would be brought under contribution by a fixed and a certain rule ; while at the 

same time no alteration would be made suddenly, or upon any temporary and 
unimportant increase of irrigation, 


“By this system the profits of the zemindars would be made roughly to yield 
Pecetah anes. Ss revenue to Government, and the inequality of assessment, 
rental Besle tbse which results from leaving them wholly untaxed, would be so 
obviated. tis not pretended that any such assessment would 

be exactly proportioned to the profits in each case. These vary so greatly that 
no average could bring them fully under adequate assessment. Thus, when canal 
water is substituted for wells, there is little or no gain.* Dry cultivation 
changed into wet brings a large profit; but it will vary with the soil, Where 
waste lands are brought under the plough and irrigated from the canal the gains 
from the newly-created rental are the largest of all. But to assess the landlord 
in each case in exact proportion to the profit, would be in reality to make a new 
assessment of the land revenue, a proceeding inconsistent with the principles of a 





* “Where the people are obliged, whether they will or not, to use canal water, in consequence of the destruction of 
their wells and the impossibility of working new ones, a auitable consideration would be required in the adjustment of 
the extraordinary revenue on extended irrigation eo caused. But in other respects thore would be nothing inequitable 
in charging the ordinary rate ou this «lugs of lands; and it would have the advantage of making the people keep as 
much as posible to their wells, and thus saving the canal water for other places where more urgently required, 


wo 





Permanent Settlement. We must either, therefore, relinquish the Permanent 
Settlement in all canal villages, or be content with a measure which gives only 
approximate results. 


“Supposing the system to be sufficient to meet the claims of Government, 

Pa eT eee would it, on the other hand, be in any way inconsistent with 
SP ee ula we the principles of the Permanent Settlement, aud by introduc- 
exertions of landlord or ing an element of uncertainty detract from the motives to 
eon industry and improvement anticipated from that measure ? 
To this it may be answered that the elements of uncertainty are almost entirely 
eliminated. The average rate would be a fixed rate, The area to which it would 
be applied is a known quantity, already recorded by authority as the basis of the 
water-rate, a much larger demand of cognate character. If the collection of 
canal revenue by imposition of the water-rate is not inconsistent with the Per- 
manent Settlement, where the landlord and tenant are often one and the saine 
person, the imposition of another rate on the landlord based on the same data 
may be admitted as innocuous. If the assessment were in ahy measure levied, or 
could be enhanecd, in reference to the improvements brought about by the capital, 
or lubor of etther the landlord or tenaut,it would be open to objection; but no 
such result is possible. The people. would réap.the whole benefit of their own 
capital and their own exertions, and only alight tax would be imposed for benelits 


acquired alone through the agency of the state.” 


24. The Licutenant-Governor, Mr, Drummond, reviewing the correspon- 
dence, recorded his views as follows :— 


“The subject has been so thuronghly discussed in these papers that little 
remains to be said beyond stating the conclusions at which the Lieutenant- 
Governor has arrived; and after the most careful consideration of all that has 
been urged on either side of the question, Ilis Honor has no hesitation in 
recording his opinion in favor of adherence to the system hitherto in force. 


“The Lieutenant-Governor admits the importance of an entire separation 
between canal assets and land revenue, and of climinating from the Permanent 
Settlement every element of uncertainty, so far as that may be practicable con- 
sistently with a due regard to the public interests ; and had the proposals of the 
opponents of the present system been unobjectionable on other grounds, His 
Honor would have been prepared to support them, even at a moderate sacrifice 
of Revenue, as tending to secure the permancney of the Settlement, and as afford- 
ing to the Districts already subject to the action of the canals, the same advan- 
tages that will be obtained by those to which canal irrigation has not yet, but 
will hereafter be, extended. 


“But Mr. Muir, in his very able review of the whole question, has incon- 
trovertibly shown that the proposed system is open to far greater objections than 
that which it is intended to supersede; that the objects which it seeks to secure 
can equally, if not more certainly, be attaincd under the present system; and 
that the defects of the latter are by no means so great as they have been 
represented. 
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«The two principal arguments in favor of a change of system are—first, 
the uncertainty of the supply of water from the canals; and, second, the possi 
bility of securing to the State its rightful share of the profits accruing to the 
landlord from canal irrigation, by enhancement of the canal water-rents and 
independently of the land revenue assessment. 


“The first of these arguments, as observed by Mr. Colvin, has been pushed 
eanetsen ius too far. There is no good reason for apprehending any per- 
nuut-Governor, Mr. manent failure of supply, and the ordinary uncertainty would 
Drummona,of the resulta . 
of the Conforewve s and not be greater than that of streams subject to the usual varia- 
of Mr. Muir’s Proposals, . 
tions of the seasons; and, although Government would give 
no guarantee for a supply of.a certain amount of water, it has always dealt liberally 
with the people in seasons of distress, and would undoubtedly give remissions 
on occasions of partial or total failure of supply of such magnitude as fairly to 
demand the concession; but these would be occasions of extraordinary calamity. 
which ought not to affect the calculations of a permanent assessment. 


“The second argument is based upon a fallacy, partly arising from a 
mis-use of terms: the expression ‘canal assets’ is applied indifferently to the 
canal water-rents and to the additional-revenue derived from canal irrigation. 
The Circular of the Board of Revenue directing»a Division of the land revenuo 
into ‘ordinary’ and ‘extraordinary revenue, according to its dependence, or the 
contrary, upon canal irrigation, was, perhaps, a natural corollary to the orders of the 
Supreme Government, and, as pointed out by Mr. Muir, the arrangement will for 
many purposes be convenient ; but its issuc is nevertheless to be regretted, for it 
has added to the confusion of ideas, and has certainly given rise to the agitation 
of the present question, which has not-been confined to the officers of Government. 


“No doubt this ‘extraordinary reventic’—or, as it may rather be called, 
‘irrigation revenue’—is duc to the canal; but if nothing else has been proved in 
the course of these discussions, it has at least been conclusively established that 
canal asscts, in this connection, are strictly confined to water-rents, which are 
all that could be levied by a canal company ; that these rents can never be raised 
above the natural value of water in any locality, or, which is the same thing, the 
cost of supply from wells or other sources; and that the landlord’s profit 
on canal-irrigated land, though due to the canal, is not a canal asset, and cannot 
be reached by any enhancement of the water-rent; indeed, to suppose that it 
could, would be to hold that the guano merchant could participate in rents by 
raising the price of his manure. 


“This much, however, has been gained by the discussion,~that the 
water-rents being shown to be entirely distinct from rent or land revenue, no 
question can hereafter be raised as to the right of Government to enhance them 
at pleasure, irrespective of all questions of land revenue assessment; at the same 
time there is no reason to fear that they will ever be raised above that moderate 
amount which is dictated alike by policy and common sense. 


“Mr. Muir bas suggested, as a means of securing to the State a share in 
the profits accruing from tracts brought under canal irrigation, subsequent to 
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Permanent Settlement, an arrangement of the kind proposed by Mr. Crosthwaite 
by which there should be a quinquennial enquiry into the irrigated area of estates 
and the increase in excess of 20 per cent. of the irrigated area at the time of 
Permanent Settlement should be subjected to additional assessment at the general 
acreage rate for irrigated land at the time of Settlement. Some such plan is 
apparently the only one by which these additional profits could be made available 
for revenue ; but, if resorted to at all, it might bo most conveniently applied in 
the Canal Department as a special charge upon landlords for irrigation over 
and above the water-rates, and the revenue arrangements in respect of the Per- 
manent Settlement would remain intact. 


“The lLieutenant-Governor does not, however, regard with favor even 
this limited interference with the advantages held out by a Permanent Settlement, 
and upon the whole he is satisfied that the present system, which is the matured 
result of the experience of many years, and is well understood both by the officers 
of Government and the people, should be maintained as it is,” 


25. To the Secretary of State, commenting in 1866, on this decision, 
it appeared that, “ unless suitable precautions are taken, great inequalities 
of assessment must follow from the plan.proposed to be pursued by the 
Licutenant-Governor, Assume the case of two estates, equal in extent 
and natural capability, of which one is under the full influence of the canal, 
while the means of irrigation have not yet reached the other. The first 
estate may, without irrigation, have produced a rental of Rs. 3,000 per annum, 
which, from the ready supply of water, has been increased to Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. Under the present system, the permanent jumma, supposing the 
estate to be cultivated up to the prescribed limit, would be fixed at Rs. 2,500 
per annum, The second estate, however, injits unimproved condition, would be 
liable only to a permanent jumma of Rs. 1,500 per annum, although containing 
land capable of raising the rental to Rs. 5,000 per annum, whenever the means 
of irrigation should be supplied to it. In a few years, therefore, the two estates 
will produce an equal rental, when the landJord of the first will contribute to the 
State Rs. 2,500 per annum, and the owner of the second will continue to hold 
his estate at the original jumma of only Rs. 1,500. 


“In order to obviate this state of things, to ensure as near an approach to 
Gilet by. Wie Gaanstacy equality in future assessments as may be practicable, and to 
of Stato, 1866. provide for the just claims of the State, when the condition 
of such estates shall have been improved by the application of canal water, it 
appears to me that some rule should be laid down analogous to that prescribed 
in regard to the extent of cultivation required be fore an estate can be admitted 
to Permanent Settlement. Under paragraph 18 of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch 
of the 24th March, (No, 11), 1865, no estate of which the actual cultivation 
amounts to less than 80 per cent. of the cultivable or malgoozaree area is 
admissible to a Settlement in perpetuity. In like manner, a rule might be laid 
down that no Permanent Settlement should be concluded for any estate the 
assets of which would, when canal irrigation shall have been carried to the full 
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extent at present contemplated, excecd, in the opinion of the officers of the 
Settlement and Irrigation Departments, the existing assets in a proportion 
exceeding 20 per cent. All such estates should, as in the caseof estates in 
which the cultivation is not fully developed, be treated in the ordinary manner, 
and settled on the present assets for such term not exceeding thirty years, as 
you may determine on.” 


26. The Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Drummond, to whom this Despatch 
was referred, adhered to his former views :— 


I participate so entirely in the belief expressed by Colonel Baird Smith, 
that in an unconditional Permanent Settlement of the land revenue demand 
there would be no real sacrifice, but, on the contrary, a marked incrcase of the 
public resources, from the creation of the increased private property to which it 
must lead,” that I have never laid particular stress on a resort to measures in- 
tended to secure to the State its due share of prospective profits on rents from 
canal irrigation ; and consequently, in referring to such a scheme, in Resolution of 
this Government, dated 80th Juno, 1865, I purposely abstained from anything 
more than a bare allusion to it, 


“T may now, however, explain that the plan which suggested itself to 
me as apparently free from the objections attaching to other propositions was 
this :—To make no alteration in the uniform rate of water-rent, but to give no water 
to any village that had not received it before conclusion of Permanent Settlement, 
except on the condition that after three years of irrigation, an additional annual 
payment should be made to the oflicer collecting canal ducs of one or two rupees, 
(or whatever amount was ascertained to be the fair general average over the whole 
country of the State share of the enhanced rent profits), per acre of irrigable land ; 
estates to which canal irrigation had-extended: to any extent before Permanent 
Settlement being left free from all interference. 


“There would here be no interference with the fixity of the Revenue Set- 
tlement, nor with the uniformity of the watcr-rates. The rule is clear, 
intelligible in its principle, and simple of application. The payment would 
be optional : if the water was considered worth the sum demanded, it would be 
readily agreed to; if not, the water would be employed elsewhcre. 


“ Referring again to the arguments above noticed for and against the 
rule now proposed by the Secretary of State, I would observe 
that, as respects inequality of assessment, arising from 
immediate permanent assessment, the objection is one of comparatively little 
practical importance ; equal, if not greater, differences, have existed in perma- 
nently-settled Districts of Bengal without provoking discontent. To the objec- 
tion that we shall concede to some greater advantages than we do to others, it 
may fairly be replied that under no circumstances could we ensure that all 
should fare alike. On the other hand, the inequality of treatment which will 
necessarily accompany the practical application of the rule proposed by the 
Secretary of State seems to mo far more open to objection than that of eventual 
irregularity in the incidence of the assessment. 


Mr, Drummond, 1866. 


x 
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“The sacrifice of revenue involved appears to me to be very much over- 
estimated, From the very careful enquirics itistituted by the Settlement Officers 
of the Districts of Bolundshuhur and Mozuffernugger—the one disposed to 
under-estimate, the other to over-value, the enhanced profits of the landlords 
from the action of canal irrigation—it would seem that 10 or 12 per cent. would 
represent the full amount of the revenue at stake, 


“The total land revenue of all the Districts in the Doab affected by the 
canals, omitting Saharunpore, is Rupees 1,22,50,000, and 12 per cent. upon this 
would give 142 lakhs as the additional revenue to be eventually obtained when 
the canal system is fully devcloped, say twenty or thirty years hence. For the 
intervening period nothing would be gained. 


“ Colonel Dyas, indeed, speaks of a future total increase of revenue from 
the Ganges Canal of 80 lakhs of rupecs ; but he has overlooked the fact that half 
of this only would be payable to Government, and that of the 2,000,000 acres 
estimated, 5,78,000 are already assessed at their full value. Deducting this, 
there remain 1,422,000 acres, which, at Rs. 2, would yield Rs. 28,44,000, or at 
Rs, 1-8-0, the rate assumed by Mr. Muir as a gencral average, Is. 21,33,000. 


“Even if this calculation were adopted, 1 cannot think that for such a 
sum as this we should at the last moment hesitate to fulfil the expectations we 
have raised, and withdraw the promised boon of Permanent Settlement; nor 
indeed does it appear to me befitting a great Government to seem to grudge a 
sacrifice which is as nothing when compared with that which must result from 
the future rise of prices, and enchaneed value of land generally, which has 
been freely accepted. 


* But, as remarked both by Colonel_Dyas and the Board of Revenue, 
and as I fully agree, the primary object of the Ganges Canal, which is the work 
chiefly affecting these discussions, is the prevention of famine; and if this object 
is attained, I hold that the amount expended on it would have been well applied, 
even if it- yielded no other return,—as well, certainly, as the enormous sums 
sunk in roads during the last thirty years. But when it is considered that the 
gross return from water-rent alone will, when the works are completed, aggre- 
gate some 50 Jakhs of rupecs, which would be equivalent to at least 10 per cent. 
upon the capital invested, the Canal Department and the State may well rest 
satisfied with such results, without seeking to enhance its apparcnt gains from 
other indirect sources. 


“To sum up bricfly the conclusions to which I have been led, after full 
and anxious consideration of this difficult subject, Iam of opinion that, as a 
measure of large and enlightened ‘policy, the Permanent Settlement of these 
Provinces should be carried out generally, unhampercd by further conditions ; 
that the introduction of the rule suggested by the Secretary of State or Board of 
Revenue into the Districts of Shaharunpore, Mozuffernugger, and Bolundshuhur, 
in which the Scttlement has been all but completed, would give just ground for 
much disappointment and dissatisfaction ; and that its application in other districts 
would tend to check progress and the development of irrigation itself, and prove 
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a serious mistake. And lastly, that the rule I have myself proposed appears to 
me the only alternative, if any additional conditions must be imposed ; but that I 
do not recommend it : though, as it would be applied by the Canal Department as 
a condition of a first supply of water, it would not, I conceive, injuriously affect 
the Permanent Settlement.” 


27. The Despatch of the Secretary of State, dated 23rd March, 1867, 
which closed the matter for the time being, contains traces of the change of 
opinion which, with recent prosperity, has since become general. But the 
importance of “connecting the interests of the proprietors of the land with 
the stability of the British Government” is still considered primary. 


“T have very carefully considered in Council the various documents which 
have been placed before me; and after giving full weight to the varying, and, 
indeed, conflicting opinions of the high authoritics who have recorded their views 
on the subject, I have now to convey to you the final decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


“Tn consenting to a Permanent Settlement of the land revenue at the 
present time, Her Majesty’s Government are advisedly making a great financial 
sacrifice in favor of the proprietors of land, Thoy are giving up the prospect of 
a large future revenue, which might have been made available for the promotion 
of objects of general utility, and might have rendered it possible to dispense with 
other forms of taxation. This sacrifice they are prepared to make in consider- 
ation of the great importance of connecting the interests of the proprietors of the 
land with the stability of the British Government. It is right, however, that I 
should point out that the advantages now conferred upon the landholders are 

Orders of the Secre. fF greater than those contemplated in former times, and 
ery ot See ABUT: especially that they are quite beyond the scope of the expecta- 
tions held out when Lord Cornwallis originally formed a similar Settlement in 
Bengal and Behar. The assessment made by Lord Cornwallis left rather less 
than one-tenth of the rental to the zemindar. The present assessment will 
leave him one-half; and, in addition to this, one-fifth of the cultivable land, if at 
present uncultivated, is to be allowed to remain free of assessment for ever. 
Moreover, this settlement, instead of being granted (as was the case in Bengal 
and Behar) at a time of extreme depression and impoverishment, is granted at a 
time of unparalleled hopefulness for all kinds of industry in India, when the de- 
mand for every kind of produce is rapidly increasing and the price rising, and 
when railways and other forms of enterprise are beginning to develope the vast 
resources of the country, and to add to the wealth of all classes, and most espcci- 
ally to that of those connected with the land. 


“Under these circumstances, it does not appear to be either necessary or 
reasonable that the Government, as trustees for the whole body of the people, 
should confer upon the landholder, in addition to the other benefits which I have 
pointed out, the whole of the great increase in the value of his land which will 
certainly result from the extension of irrigation, without making any reservation 
on behalf of the public interest. The only feasible mode of making such reserva- 
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tion appears to be, to withhold the Permanent Settlement in cases where irrigation 
is likely to be effected within a reasonable period ; and it is with this view that 
my predecessors have laid down the rules now under consideration. In the 
justice of the principle on which those rules are founded, I entirely concur. It 
only now remains to define the period for which it will be right to defer the 
Permanent Settlement for lands capable of profitable irrigation, but not yet 
irrigated. J am of opinion that this period should be not less than twenty years. 
Great injustice and inequality would result from the adoption of a shorter period ; 
for the projects of irrigation, which are now in their infancy, will probably receive 
« large development in the course of the time I have mentioned; and it would 
be unfair to enforce the claims of the State upon lauds which may be irrigated 
within the next few years, leaving the estates to which the same boon may be 
extended a little later entirely free.from it. Such a course, besides being unfair, 
would probably tend to retard the extension of irrigation by making it the 
interest of the landholder that it should be deferred till his assessment has been 
completed. 


“T have, therefore, to desire that the following rules may be observed 
before estates in the North-Western Provinces, or elsewhere, are admitted to 
Permanent Settlement, viz. :-— 


First,—No estate shall be permanently settled in which the actual cultivation 
amounts to less than 80 per cent. of the cultivable or malgoozarce arca : and 


Secondly,—No Permanent Settlement shall be concluded for any estate to 
which canal irrigation is, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, likely 
to be extended within the next twenty years, and the existing asscts of which 
would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent.” 


28. But, even were a Permanent Settlement granted, the question is not 

yet at rest. ‘The Canal Bill now before the Council contains 

provisions materially altering the present procedure, and 

arranging for the imposition of a special revenue rate in lands irrigated by a 

canal, subsequent to assessment, in Districts of which the Settlement has not 
yet, been sanctioned. 


The Canal Bill. 


29. Another important question has recently come before the Board, of 
which mention must be made here. The matter is still 
Proposed extension of : é 
LL saps gir under the consideration of Government ; and tho cxperience 
Officers in regard to de- : 
termining rents at time of the last few years must lead to a hope that it may receive 


f Settlement. i i 
epee the early attention it descrvess. 


In 1870 the Government of these Provinces asked the Board to aseortain 
the grounds on which the Government of India had sanctioned the remission 
under Section 85 of the Court Fees Act, No. VII. of 1870, of the fees charge- 
able on all plaints and memoranda of appeal filed in the Settlement Courts 
of Oudh, and to report whether any similar excmption was called for in these 
Provinces. 

The Board forwarded certain papers furnished by the Financial Commis- 
sioner of Oudh at their request, shewing that, owing to the effect upon certain 
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holders of landed property in Oudh of the orders lately issued by the Govern- 
ment of India concerning sub-proprietary rights, it was thought advisable to 
make the remission in question. ‘“ The Settlement,” it was stated, “is being 
made for the first time, and the Talookdars having obtained the proprictory 
title to their talook, all persons claiming rights under them, whether in 
possession or not, are made plaintiffs, and obliged to sue, which is in itself a 
hardship.” ‘The mode in which Settlement was being undertaken in Oudh 
had, in other words, given rise to a variety of Civil Suits in the Settlement 
Courts, entailing on large numbers of parties having interests in the land 
the obligation of proving their right. But the cost of the needful stamps in 
many instances prevented such partios from suing, and it was sought to give 
them relicf by suspending temporarily the operation of the Stamp Act. 


Tn these Provinces there was no such obligation placed upon parties 
claiming proprietary rights. So far as claims for proprietory title are con- 
cerned, they are disposed of by the Settlement Officer under Regulation VII. 
of 1822, on the basis of possession, and all claims of this nature are exempt 
from the imposition of any stamp. 


Bat the Board were of opinion that,-under certain restrictions, the relicf 
given in Oudh might be extended to these Provinces, in suits between land- 
lords and tenants, These suits aré not cxempt from the Stamp Act, but the 
revision of Settlement compels landlords to institute suits for enhancement 
of rent in considerably larger numbers than would ordinarily be the case, 
Heavy costs are thus ina great measure thrown on them and on the cultiva- 
tors by the proceedings of Government, independently of any action of their 
own. 


The Settlement Officers in these Provinces, it was explained, assess the 
Land Revenue calculated on the estimated rents obtainable for the various 
kinds of soil in an estate, aud not on the actual rents paid in any Estate. 
Hence, it frequently happens that a landholder finds himself compelled to 
sue suddenly for generally enhanced rents in order to enable him to realize tho 
fall amount payable by his tenants; but which, from one cause or another, 
may not have been exacted during currency of the last Settlement. Under 
the Court Fees Act he is called upon to pay heavily to do this—the stamp being 
calculated on the whole sum payable as rent in the year previous, not on the 
sum which it is desired to add to that payment—an expense he very often can- 
not afford. If, however, he should succeed, the costs of the suit are frequently 
thrown on a body of cultivators, who have, at the samo time, to pay a higher 
rent, and are burdened with the expenses of the suit. 


The Board, while refraining from advocating the entire exemption of suits 
for cnhancement of rent from the payment of stamp duty, recommended that, 
provided the suit is brought on or before the Ist May preceeding the com- 
mencement of the agricultural year for which the revised assessment is to 
take effect, the old rule in regard to summary suits, under which plaints were 
admitted on paper of 8 annas value, should be reverted to, and this, whether 


y 
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the landlord sue tenants separately or collectively, under Section XI. of 
Act XIV. of 1863. : 


The Lieutenant-Governor recommended the Board’s proposal to the 
Government of India as a wise and useful measure. “It is just to the 
‘people, since the action of the Government fotces Zemindars to sue, who 
otherwise might have remained content with their old rent roll. It is also 
for the benefit of Government, as it will centribute to the success of the 
Settlement, and the fair incidence of the assessment. But as cases of this 
kind ave in some Districts very numerous, and are generally slow and diffi- 
cult of decision, His Honor would extend the period during which the reduc- 
tion is to run, to the beginning of the agricultural year following the intro- 
duction of the new assessment.” 


The Government of India then desired more complete information in re- 
gard to the causes of the expensive litigation between landlords and tenants 
to which the revision of tue Government assessment appears in the North- 
West Provinces to lead. Information as to the former and present procedure 
in regard to the adjustment of rents at time of Settlement was asked for, and 
the views of the Local Government..vere invited. lis Honor the Licutenant- 
Governor, in forwarding a copy of the letter from the Government of India, 
asked for an expression of the Board’s opinion. 


It was stated in reply that at the Settlements conducted under Regu- 
lations VII. of 1822 and IX. of 1833 (the Settlements which are now ex- 
pired or expiring), the rent roll was fixed by the Settlement Officer under 
Regulation VIL. of 1822. Rents were adjusted either by private agreement, 
or by the Settlement Officer: deciding, in disputed cases, from the facts and 
data available to him, on a fair standard of rent. These rents, for tho most 
part, in the case of tenants with rights of occupancy, remained enchanged. 
They could be raised only by a suit in the Civil Court; and suits were rarely 
brought. Subsequently, Acts X. of 1859 and XIV. of 1868 became law. 
Enhancement of rent in every case had to be made subject to the provisions 
of the Acts. But the conditions under which rents could be raised by those 
laws admit in every case where they arc applied of much dispute. At present 
the Settlement Officer, as has been already explained, bases his revenue on 
what are technically known as assumed rent-rates; rent-rates which his 
observation, embracing large tracts of country with various capacities and 
of different circumstances, demonstratates to him to be reasonable. Theso 
rates are not actually paid in every instance; but, on the wholo, they are so 
generally paid that experience proves to him that tenants now holding at 
lower rates may, after revision of assessment, be fairly called upon to pay 
them. ‘The data assumed by the Settlement Officer, however, may be questioned 
when landlords proceed to enhance in the Courts; and the correctness 
of his deductions impugned. The respective quality of soils, for instance, 
or the proximity of lands used as standards of comparison, may be, and fre- 
quently are, brought to issue. The Settlement Qfficer may be of opinion, on 
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sound grounds, that over an extensive arca, at present under-rented in regard 
to its capacitics, rents, after assessment of the Govornmont demand, will be 
largely raised. But unless he can single out and mass in sufficient numbers 
to meet the requirements of the Rent Laws, illustrations of higher rents 
paid within such a tract, the Judge, who is bound to adhere to the terms and 
conditions of the law, has no power to enforce the Settlement Officers pro- 
posed rent-rates. The result has been much exponsive litigation, with uncer- 
tain results. ‘The provisions of the Rent Law toa great extent control the 
action of the Settlement Officer, and a Settlement based in itself on perfectly 
sound data may prove excessiv», because landlords cannot show that the con- 
ditions of enhancement specified in the Rent Laws are strictly applicable. 
The revised Settlements are thus absolutely placed at the mercy of the Civil 
Courts; themselves bound down to the strict application of the law; and 
unless landlords can satisfy the Courts as to the justuess of enhancement of 
rents on grounds not at all necessarily identical with those on which the Set- 
tlement Officer has fixed the Government demand, the Settlement will very 
probably break down; the landlords fall into arrears; and the village, perhaps, 
be sola for the balance. It is on the face of it unreasonable that the burden 
of the proof of the adequacy of the rents calculated by Settlement Officers 
should be thrown on the landlords, who were no partics to the calculation. 
In Oudh, the landlord can be called on to file his rent schedules within a 
certain term after the declaration of the raised demand. All disputed cases 
are tricd and settled by the Settlement Officer, and his assistants aud deputies. 
But in this Provinces no such provision exists. 


The Board consilered that with the term of Sottlement all leases between 
Jandlords and tlicir tenants should expire, as was provided formerly under 
Act XVI. of 1842, sinco repealed. The Scttlement Officer should again, as at 
tho last Settlement, be empowered to revise the roll at the time of assessment 
of the revenue, in accordance with the conclusions to which his own larga 
expericnce and enquiry have led him, The rents fixed should, in the case 
of tenants with right of occupancy, be maintained, subject to appeal to the 
Commissioner and the Board only. All cases relating to the enhancement or 
adjustment of rent would be heard by the Settlement Officer of the District, as 
long asa Settlement is in progress; and all decisions under Act X. of 1859 
{of whatever Court) would rest on tho rents fixed at Settlement as a standard 
of comparison, except where it could be shown by the landlord or tenants 
that rent-rates had risen or fallen since the rents were last fixed, 


Posssibly, it may be urged that there would be danger of rack-renting, as 
there would be less check on the rents assumed by the Settlement Officer. 
This was a danger which might equally have been urged under Regulation 
VII. of 1822, but experience proved that it led to no mischief. The danger 
of loss to Government from artificial obstructions toa fair revenue is much 
greater, and the expense and annoyance of protracted and exasporating litiga- 
tions, both to cultivators and proprietors, matter of every day experience. 


The difficulty which led to this correspondence deserves close attention. 
The proposal simply is, that what landlords cannot do for themselves, the 
Government should do for them. The difficulty lies at the bottom of our 
system of Settlement, and we shall see, when we come to Section IV., what 
the bearing of the Board’s proposal is on the present state of the 

rent-rates throughout the Province. 


30. It remains to notice the recent decision of the Government of India, 
directing that engagements for land revenue shall, in future, bo dissevered from 
the payment of the local cesses on account of schools, roads, rural police, &c., 
which have been imposed at the present revision of Settlement, and which 
are now calculated at 5 per cent. on the rental assets, or 10 per cent. on the sum 
payable as land revenue. The effect of the decision briefly is, that, while the 
Government restricts itself for the term of Settlement to the sum fixed on by the 
Settlement Officer as representing its fair share of the rental assets, it reserves 
to itself the power at any time to raise or revise the sum payable as local cesses ; 
and that the total payable by the landholder is open at any moment to increase 
and re-adjustment. Aun illustration will make this clear. A, a Jandholder, for- 
merly had an estate of which the rental-was Rs. 1,000. He engaged with the 
Government for the payment of Rs, 550 in one sum, calculated at 55 per cent. 
of the assets, and was exempt from any further liabilities during the currency 
of the Settlement. Government credited the land revenue with Rs, 500, and the 
local funds with Rs. 50. Now, A will engage with the 
Government for the payment for term of Scttlement of 
Rs. 500 only. For the present he will be called on to pay, in’ addition, Rs. 50 
to the local funds, but in future—next year, ten years, twenty years hence,—he 
may be called on to pay Rs. 100 or Rs. 150, and the share of the rental assets 
retained by him, unless during Settlement he can manage to increase his income, 
will, of course, be proportionately diminished. Sir William Muir opposed this 
decision strongly, viewing it as impolitic, and as opposed to the principle of a 
thirty years Settlement: as tending, in other words, to destroy the feeling of 
security which long term leases bring with them. The Government of India, 
however, have declined to reconsider the matter: affirming that their vicw is 
in accordance with the orders of the Sccretary of State: and have desired that 
their decision may be given effect to. 


Local cossea. 


31. There has also been recently introduced a change in the mode of field 
survey. Up to the present time the survey has been carried 
out by the Settlement Officer, with plane table and chain, 
and with the aid of a trained subordinate native staff. The experiment is now 
being tried of carrying out the survey through the agency of the Revenue Sur- 
vey, the Settlement Officer receiving from the officers of that survey the village 
maps, and filling in independently in his field book, by his own subordinates, the 
necessary Classification of soils, crops, tenants, and so on. The experiment is 
now being tricd in two Districts—will shortly be extended to others—and is 
likely to prove very successful, and to save the Settlement Officer an enormous 
amount of exposure, wear and tear, and time, which he could ill afford, 


Mode of survey. 


> 
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SECTION III. 


PROGRESS OF THE SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS. 
1. Icome now to the sketch of the order in which the several Settlements 
Settlement operations Were taken up, and the progress they have respectively made. 

greatly prolonged. It will easily be understood that their completion has been 

inuch retarded by the delay in the issue of final orders regarding Permanent Set- 

tlements. The Bolundshuhur Settlement, for instance, was finished in 1864; but 

a review of the circumstances of each estate was required before those could be 

selected which fulfilled the conditions laid down by the Secretary of State. Similarly 

in Mozuffernuggur; though in this District a partial revision of Settlement has 

been in progress, on other grounds than the question of Permanency. For the’ 
last twelvé years (excepting only for a brief interval) there has been a Settlement 
Officer in Mozutfernuggur. In Goruckpore, too, commenced upon in 1860, opera- 

tions connected with the imposition of local cesses kept the Settlement open, and 

it is only within the last few months that the District has been freed from the 

officials of the department. Eight years, again, have elapsed since the Meerut 

Settlement commenced. It was not to be expected that so important » measure 
as the revision would be carried out without controversy and discussion. But it 
is unfortunate that just as there scemed_a likelihood of the land having rest, the 
whole question should be abruptly re-opened, »The uncertainty which in several 
Districts has kept open the Settlement for more than a third of the full term of 
Settlement is an evil to which, when we hear more talk of the inadequacy of our 
present assessinents, attention must be prominently called. If we are still to go 
on discussing and debating, we shall find two-thirds of the term of Scttlement 
gone before we have finally made up our minds whether there is be a Settle- 
ment at all. 


2. I give in a tabular form the dates on which the several Scttlements 


Tabular statement of €Xpired, the operations connected with the revision commenced, 


progress. and the operations therewith connected were reported to the 
Board ; the date on which the Board reported to the Government ; and the date 
on which the final orders were issued. 













Date of expiry Date of | Date of Report |Date of Board’s Date of 

























District. of former | commencement! of completion Report to Government 

Settloment. of Revision. to Board. Government. Order, 

Dehra-Doon = « we | July 1860 ... 1860. Sept. 1869 | August 1871 | Not yet received 

Sabarunpore =o eo. | Ist July 1857 1854, May 1870 | August 1871 Ditto. 

Mozuffernuggur ... «| Ditto 1861 1860. H } Settlement operations not yet brought to a final 

Meerut ese ee | Ditto 1865 | October 1863 | close. 

Bolundshuhur ... «| Ditto 1859 | March 1858 April 1865 ] Taken up directly by Govt. 1870. 

Allygurh ees «| Ditto 1868! Nov. 1966 !> | 

Bijnour eee | Ditto 1866 | Nov. 1863 | 

Budaon oe ...| Ditto 1866 | January 1864 

Bareilly tee «.{ Ditto 1867 | Nov. 1865 : 

Pilliblieet on «| Ditto 1867 | October 1865 | Settlement operations not yet brought to a 

Shahjehanpore ... «| Ditto 1868 | January 1867 close. 

Furruckabad —«.. «| Ditto 1865 | January 1863 | 

Mynpoory sos «| Ditto 1870 | April 1867 | | 

Etawab ose «.! Ditto 1871] Nov. 1868 

Etah i .. | Ditto 1865 | October 1863 | J 

Jaloun ass «| Ditto 1863 Sept. 1860] Nov, 1869 ; August 187) gh: ‘Reb. 

Jhansie eis .. | Ditto 1857 | August 1858; Dec. 1867 | August 1871 bee 4 

Lullutpore tn on Ssdescese Nov. 1859) June 1871 | March 1871 ; 

Allahabad oe .. | Ditto 1869] April 1867 | Settlement not yet completed. | 

Goruckpore and Bustee -..| Ditto 1859 1860, Various. | October 1871 | Not yct received. 


Azimguarh one «| Ditto 1876 | October 1866 ! Settlement not yet completed. 


~ 
Ca 
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3. It must not be supposed that, because the Settlement cf six Districts only 
err eae has been reported to the Board, the assessment of the re- 
al avprraening eom- mainder is incomplete. It has been explained that, as soon as 
the Board have reviewed and approved the Settlement Otlicer’s 

report on his proposed rent rates, which is usually submitted successively for each 
of the fiscal sub-divisions of a District, as he takes them up, the new assess- 
ments are given out, In Pillibheet, Bareilly, Budaon, Bijnour, Mynpoory, 
Furruckabad, Meerut, Allygurh, Shahjehanpore, Etawah, Etah, the new 
ussessment of the whole District is complete, or nearly so. In Azimgurh, and in 
Allahabad, the demand has been largely revised. In F uttehpore, Cawnpore, Mo- 
radabad, and Muttra only, in which operations have but recently commenced, no 
revision of assessment has as yet been reported. In Mozuffternuggur, the whole 


‘A B. “ of which had been reported, revision of 
ehnsts Alluliaboa: Afuttva, assessment in six Pergunnahs has been 
Buharunpore. Azimgurh. Futteh pore, ecic ‘ : 

Sa 8 ce decided on, and is now in progress. 
Meerut. riyct Tre ar i F . 
a aly aad monfubad. Final report of completion of a Scttle- 
Allsgurh. | Kisco ment 1s not sent in till all the claburate 
Ponte Perguunahe. 
udaon. Ww © CPONnr } tire SRT q 
Be ork connected with the preparation of 
Pillibheet. the record of proprietary rights and the 
Shahjelanpore, 5 ae a 
Farrackabad. rent-roll, is finished. So tar, however, 
TNpoory. . . . 
Biuvab, us the direct Government interest in 
vtah, 7 . ° 
Juloun. the re-settlement of the Provinces is 
Jhausic. 
Lullntpore: concerned, the Settlement of the 20 


oruck pore. > ° a 
Hace Districts marked in the margin A may be 


said to be eithor complete, or very near completion; the two Districts marked 
B being in a more backward staye ; and the assessment of the five Districts marked 
C not having as yet been in any measure eilected. In Agra, Banda, and Hu- 
incerpore, the term of the old Settlement has not yet expired. 


4, Settlement operations -have now, in one District or another, extended 
Instances of Districte OVEF Nineteen years. Lullutpore and Jaloun were the first 
in mbich Settlsmentepe- districts that came under revision, the work commencing in 
duly prolonged. 1853, and not being brought to a close till 1869. Jhansie 
was begun upon in 1854, and closed in 1867. In all these districts the work 
was stopped, and much of its results destroyed, by the disturbances of 1857. 
Thus, in Jhansiec, the Settlement of two Pergunnahs was reported and sanctioned 
before the Mutinics; the Settlement of a third being also completed and reported. 
But before the orders of Government had been received, the disturbances of 1857 
broke over the country, and swept away Reports, Settlement Oflicer, and,fora time, 
the Government itself. Of those three Reports there is not a line now forth- 
coming. Copies of a considerable number of the village papers were recovered ; 
but of the labours of the three years no complete record can be looked for. So, 
again, in Saharunpore, where the work commenced in 1854 ; and 1857 found the 
measurcinent of the District drawing to a close. The outbreak of the mutinies put 
a stop to all ordinary District work, and to Settlement work with the rest. In 
December, 1857, it was resolved that the assessment of the District, torn to picces 
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by anarchy and riot, should be suspended for a year, and it was not till the close of 
1859 that the work was allowed to rc-commence. It was reported in 1864, and 
condemned immediately ; and the revision which was directed did not come to a 
close till 1867. Mozuffernnggur was commenced on in 1860; reported in 1865 ; 
partially condemned in 1867 ; and still labours under Settlement. Bolundshu- 
hur, also commenced in 1860, was reported in 1865; was aguin, in 1867, visited 
by a Settlement Officer, in consequence of the decisions regarding Permaucnt 
Settlement, and has recently been confirmed : after narrowly escaping, in 1869, the 
fate of Mozutternuggur. In Goruckpore, commenced upon in 1860, a variety of 
patch work, connected with portions of the District, kept a Settlement Officer at 
work till last year; but in the remaining districts of the Provinces the work 
has been uninterruptedly pursued. What may yet bein store for them I cannot say ; 
but, unless fresh revisions are sanctioned, we should see the assessment of all the 
Districts uow under Settlement completed by 1876 ; and the last District, Banda, of 
which the Settlement falls in in 1874, disposed of by 1879. Twenty-six years will 
then have elapsed from the date on which the two first of the Districts now com- 
prised in the North-West were placed in the hands of a Settlement Officer. Others 
were begun twelve years ago, and are not yet sanctioned ; one of these is not ever. 
yet completed. These facts are significant to.those who know what the Settlement 
of a District means: the value of property depreciated until the exact amount of 
the new assessment is declared: credit affected: heart-burning and irritation 
between landlord and tenant : suspicion of the intentions of the Government: a 
host of official underlings scattered broadcast over the vexed villages, I can con- 
ceive nothing more beneficial than a prompt assessment of the public demand, with 
a speedy adjustment of rents and of proprietary rights. But nothing can equal 
the injury inflicted by a slow, uncertain, Settlement, dragging its length along, 
obsiructed by conflicting orders, hartussed by successive administrations, and 
finally threatened with annihilation at the moment when it seomed to have nearly 
finished its course. Little wonder that we hear of the land needing rest. 
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SECTION IV. 

TRent- Rates. 
1. I come in this final Section to the economical aspect of the Settlement, 
Remarks on tho Ap- the nature and progress of which I have tried to sketch in 
Bondices: the preceding pages. Tt was to illustrate this part of my 
subject that I begged the several Settlement Officers to furnish we with the 
figures which form the Appendices. Copious as ‘the figures are, I should have 
wished for, and, of course, for the asking, could have obtained, even further 
detail: but, for reasons which I will presently give, the information I have 
collected seemed sufficient for my purpose. Although, for a technical and 
detailed analysis of the assessments, more would have been necessary, there is 
enough got together here to bring out the main features connected with the re- 
vision. Some points not noticed in the Appendices, but material to the matter 

before me, will be touched on in the course of the remarks in this Section. 


2. It may possibly be objected that, as a Settlement Officer, analysis 


Tochnical treatment of Of the assessments will be expected of me; but, fur the 
the eubject, why uscless. reasons given in the opening ‘paragraphs of this Memoran- 
dum, I have purposely abstained from a purely technical treatment of the 
question. To be of any general use, the Note should be gencrally intelligible. 
Settlement Officers, in the second place, have been called upon for information 
and opinions regarding our Settlement system, which will form the basis 
_ hereafter of an elaborate report on the Settlement Question by the Board. 
In that report a more technical treatment may probably be necessary. Last, 
though not least, an elaborate and minute inquiry into the circumstances, 
the rent-rates, the assessment, aud the capabilities of each Pergunnab, would 
fillhalf a dozen volumes in itself. It would be a labour of Tlercules; and I 
doubt if, when accomplished, it would be of much avail. The Appendices shew, 
"in what I hope is a convenient form, the relative circumstances of the several 
Districts ; the extent of their cultivated area, and of the area not yet brought 
under cultivation; the area under irrigation; the growth of their rental since 
the last Settlement; the rental as the proprietors now return it, and as the 
Settlement Officer has determined it; the ratio of increase in those rentals 
counpared with the increase of cultivation ; the incidence of rentals of the last 
and of the present Settlement on the cultivated and assessable area of the 
two Settlements; and the rent-rates adopted for the several soils by the 
Assessing Officers, with the classification of soils. ‘This should serve as a 
guide to the progress of the country during the last thirty or thirty-five years, 


3. Commencing with Deyra, and pointing out the causes of the low 
rent-rates in that valley, I propose next to illustrate, in 
Saharunpore and Mozuffernuggur, the condition of tracts 
settled in the earlicr days of the past decade. Passing to Meerut, the 
circumstances of that District, in which revision commenced at a later date, 
will be glanced at. In connection, especially, with Pergunnah Baghput, I 
shall attempt to explain my views, regarding the causes which mainly contri-. 
bute to raise or keep stationary rent in these Provinces. The Scttloment 


Mode of treatment. 
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Officer’s remarks on that Pergunnah are the text which I shall take in aid of 
my own conclusions. The especial point to which attention will be called is 
the general identity of what we now call “rent,” with the old Government 
“revenuo” rates. ‘The mode, and degree, in which the change of a public 
into a private rental has operated on the rates at which land is now held will 
be particularly dwelt on. T wish to call attention to the great change we have 
introduccd into the relations of those cultivating the land, and those who either 
before or during our rule have acquired proprietary rights therein. To that 
change, in my opinion (decreed, it is true, long since by us, but only gradually and 
as yet partially accepted by the people), we must mainly look for the compara- 
tively little progress hitherto made by landholders in enhancing the rents at which 
their land is held. I shall support my argument with evidence furnished by 
extracts from the reports on other Districts: Bareilly, for example, Furruckabad, 
and Allygurh ; and I shall quote the views recorded on this point by Mr. Bird, 
when a Member of the Revenue Board. The inferences, finally, to which this 
treatment of the subject seems to lead, in regard to the Settlement of these 
Provinces, viewed in its relation to the State, and to the classes connected 
with the land, will close the Memorandum. 


4, Before taking up the several Districts, some further remark is neces- 
sary about the Appendices. They contain figures for all the Pergunnahs of 
which the rent-rates have as yct been sanctioned, excepting only the Hill 
Tracts of Kumaon, Gurhwal, and Jounsar Bawur, which I have purposely ex- 
cluded as exceptional, and as bearing no resemblance to the North-West Pro- 
vinces proper. The first Appendix, it will be seen, purports to be a Comparative 
Statement of the former and present area in the several Districts of the North- 
Western Provinces which have come under Settlement ; but, in point of fact, 
the comparison, at leastin two respects, must be made with 
great caution, It is noted by the Settlement Officer more 
than once that the details of the irrigated area at the last Settlement were very 
imperfect. The detail of lands cultivable, but not actually cultivated, must also 
be taken with reservo. It is difficult in every case to distinguish barren lands 
from land which is capable of cultivation, I have already in a previous place 
spoken of the slight difference in the mode of entering the revenue free lands, 
Comparisons, therefore, of the Province or Divisions, on these heads, as a whole, 
must not be attempted; they will only mislead. The total area,—tho area, 
recently abandoned,—and the area under cultivation of either Settlement,— 
may be accepted as correct. Indeed, every description of area in the present 
Settlement, may be taken as representing faithfully the status at Settlement. 
Irrigation or cultivation may, in some cases, have increased since then, but the 
figures record the condition at the time the measurement was made. 


Appendix I. 


5. The second Appendix shows the assessable and cultivated area of the 
two settlements, with the former and prescut assumed rentals, and their inci- 
dence per acre of cultivable land and of cultivation. Under “assessable” is 
included land cultivable but not actually cultivated: fallow land: and land 
actually under cultivation. The rentals, like all the other figures in these Ap- 

al 
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pendices, havo been supplied by the Settlement Officers ; either, as in the case 
where Settlement Officers are still in the District, by direct reference: or, as 
for example in Deyra, Goruckpoor and Bustee, by referring to the printed 
Settlement Report. This Statement illustrates the comparative average inci- 
dence of the rentals assumed 30 yeurs ago, and those now taken as the basis 
of assessment. With regard to this Statement, too, caution is necessary, 
Whatever may be tho case with present rentals, the rental assumed at the 
former Scttlement was sometimes excessive, and sometimes much below the 
mark. Also, in some instances, it has been arrived at by assuming that the 
revenue was two-thirds of the rontal, though it may have been a little more 
or less. The actual increase in rental is by no means again in every case com- 
mensurato with the apparent increase. An instance of this is to be found in 
Bidoulee, Pergunnah Mozuffernuggur, of which the old Settlement proved 
intolerable, The rental now assumed shows a decrease; but the former rental 
was much over-estimated by the Settlement Officer of 1838. Another instance 
of the contrary kind is to be found in Pergunnah Kurraree of the Allahabad 

District, where the increase in rental amounts to 

Rs. 172,694 on a former rental of Its. 1,23,640, and the inci- 
dence has apparently risen from Rs. 2-5-0, to Rs. 4-12-10, or Rs. 2-7-10 per 
acre. The rental assumed in 18140 for Kurraree was very much below the mark. 
Any generalisation, therefore, from the figures furnished, as a whole, ia this 
Statement will be fallacious. Selected Pergunnahs only can be taken. In 
Appendix ILI, the percentage of increase aud decrease furnished by the figures 
in Appendix II are worked out; and the remarks that have been made on the 
figures apply equally, of course, to the percentages, The object, then, of the 
three foregoing statements, it will beseen, is to shew, as far as the material I have 
got together can show, the comparative increase in the assets of tho various Per- 
gunnahs. The next, Statement 1V, is designed to illustrate the extent to which 
Settlement Officers have accepted the record of the rental, as shown in the 
village papers, and the degree in which they have severally considered that 
these rentals faithfully represented the actual rent-roll. This information 
cannot be given for every District. Some officers have contented themselves 
with recording the rates they proposed to adopt, and the rentals worked 
out by such rates, without embodying in their reports the rent-rolls actu- 
ally exhibited in the village papers. In the practical work of assessment, 
the rent-roll recorded for each estate is consulted, but officers differ very 
much in their estimate of the accuracy of these returns. The figures given, 
however, are quite sufficient for the object which I have in view; and though 
the Statement, as a whole, for the Province is incomplete, it answers the pur- 
poses of this Memorandum. In the fifth and final Appendix I have put 
together the assumed acreage rent-rates adopted, by each Officer in assessment. 
To have made this Statement actually complete, the area of each kind of 
soil in each circle with its rental should be given; but this, which for a 
technical review of assessments of individual Pergunnahs would be indispen- 
sible, is not necessary for my purpose. The mass of figures would have 
swelled tho Statements, already very elaborate, beyond all bounds : and, though 


Appendix II—V. 
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reluctantly, I determined to exclude them. This Statement illustrates the 
great variety of classifications adopted by Settlement Officers in working out 
and generalizing rent-rates; while the varicty of classifications makes it diffi- 
cult to compare Districts with one another. But it may be noted here that 
the term “ gowhan,” used in almost every case, is applied to the lands more 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the village site; though the area of 
lands included in “gowhan” will vary according to local 
usage ; or, ina measure, with the method of the Settlement 
Officer, This is usually land highly manured, irrigated and cultivated either 
with garden produce, vegetables, and so on, or with the more expensive and 
lucrative crops. Domut and Sewai, other very commonly used terms, are loam : 
mostly used for the spring crops, wheat, barley, &c., and on which sugar is 
very commonly grown. “ Mutyar” and “ Dakur” are different names in differ- 
ent parts of the country for the stiff clay lands on which rice and gram are 
grown. osiece, and Seegon are similar, but inferior to Domut. Bhoor is 
inferior to Roslee, or Seegon: and largely mixed with sand. Turai are alluvial 
lands. DManjha, and Barha, indicate the classification of land, ranged according 
to its lesser or greater distance from the villago site. Each of these zones will 
include within itself one or moro of the-distinctive kinds of soil. The nomen- 
clature in the Jhansie Division differs, like the soil itsclf, from that of the 
Doab. Turai and Kachar are alluvial lands; the formur being those which lie 
nearest the regular level of the water. Mar is tho well-known black cotton 
soil, Kabur an inferior soil, like Mar; mainly used for wheat and gram: but 
stiff soil, liable to injury either from extreme drought or moisture: and which 
cannot be closely sown. Purwa and Pundooa are mixed clay and sand: an 
inferior soil. Rakur is a refuse soil, lying on the beds and in the margins of 
ravines, full of gravel and small pebble. Motee and Putree, profixed or affixed 
to the designation of a soil, merely indicate the superior or inferior description of 
that soil. 


6. It will be seen that I havo dealt with rentals only. This is because 
Rentals, not revenne, it is the rental progress and status of the country which I 
oe wish most to shew. To have given, in each instance, the 
figures of the former and present assessments, the revenue as well as the 
rent-rates, would have been extremely confusing. It may be explained that 
the former revenue was, as arule, calculated at two-thirds of the rental; the 
present is calculated at one-half, This, in the absence of specific information, 
will aid in estimating the relative incidence of the former and the prosent 
demand. The demand is not necessarily two-thirds or one-half to a fraction ; 
the assessment on individual village, arising from their exceptional circum- 
stances, slightly affecting the proportion. It may be borne in mind, also, 
that the ratio of tho Government Revenue having been reduced from two-thirds 
to one-half, unless the rental has risen 33 per cent. since the former Settle- 
ment, there will be an actual decrease in the presont Government Revenue. 


Nomenclature of soils. 


7. The first Division on the list, the Hill Division of Kumaon being 
excluded, is Meerut ; the first District, Deyra. The Deyra District consists of 
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two main Divisions, the Plains’ Country and the Hill Tract called Jounsar 
Bewar. This latter tract has but recently come under Settlement, and is 
excluded altogether from this Memorandum. 

Deyra is a very exceptional District, and bears little affinity with the 
Districts of the Gangetic Valley, or the Trans-Ganges Districts in the South- 
East of the Provinces. It lies between the Himalayas andthe Sewalik Range, 
and is nearly 2,400 above the sea. ‘The surface of the District is largely covered 
with forests, the clearings being mainly occupied with the usual autumn and 
spring crops, and with the tea-plaut. The climate, otherwise extremely healthy, 
is, during a great part of the year, prejudicial to life and health in the forest tracts. 
The flora is extremely varied, including many English as well as tropical plants. 
To clear the too abundant vegetation, Government, in 1837, arranged for a 

Sketch of the Deyn SyStem of extensive grants; but from sickness and other 
Digwct causes, unnecessary now to detail, the grantees were unsuc- 
cessful, and much of the land then taken into cultivation was shortly afterwards 
abandoned. The soil is generally considered inferior in productive power to 
that of the-Cis-Sewalik Districts ; labour is comparatively scarce and expensive : 
the style of cultivation inferior: and the soil is capable of very considerable 
development. 


8. We find that of the whole assessable area, whether at the past or present 
Cultivation and vent Settlement, 49°8 only is cultivated. Of that area, 34 per 
ds cent. is irrigated, and cultivation has increased 244 per cent. 
The nominal increase in rental is enormous, 146°8 per cent. ; while if falls at 
Re. 1-11-2 only on the cultivated area, an increase of 98 per cent. on the old 
rate. The highest soil rates fall only at Rs. 3-8 per irrigated acre for meesun, 
which is the best manured land ; for second class wheat, and for rice lands 
(roslee and dakur), the rate ranges on irrigated Jand from Rs. 2-4 to Re. 1-8; 
and on dry land from Re. 1-4 to Re. 0-14-6. The extreme lightness of these 
rates may be best shown by comparing them with those of Tehsecl Saharun- 
poor, in the adjoining District of that name :—~ 
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9. The great increase in the rental is more apparent, I imagine, than real. 
The assessment of 1840 was made, so far as cultivation ex- 
tended, on an uniform arbitrarily assumed rate, and was pro- 
fessedly adapted to the great backwardness of the tract; but, no doubt, the 
increase in the irrigated arca is very large, and I believe is bond jide. The new 


Incidence of demand. 
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demand, excluding the land held in grants is, Rs. 31,637 ; or an inerease of 
Rs. 11,182 on Rs. 20,505, the old demand: the incidonce of that demand on 
the cultivable and cultivated area being respectively :— 


On cultivable aroa On cultivated area, 
Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
Former rate Sie sep 0 6 5 0 1011 
Present do. ‘ ae 0 6 9 0 12 1 


Settlement has been recommended for a term of 20 years, expiring on 30th 
June, 1883. As long as there is such a large margin of cultivable land, and 
so small a population (98 to the square mile: the North-West average 
being 361), there is very little prospect of rents materially rising. What 
has been said, meanwhile, will explain the extremely low rates of this District. 


10. The next District is Saharunpore, bounded on the north by the 
Sketch of Sahurunpore Sewalik Range; on east and west by the Ganges and Jumna ; 
Dace and on the south by the Mozuffernugeur District. 1t has 
to the north a large Forest Tract, with water at a great depth, and backward 
cultivation ; the surface of the country being cut into ravines by innumerable 
small streams and channels, issuing from the Sewalik Range, and making their 
way to one or other of the principal-streams which traverso the District. 
Boulders and stony débris lie thick along this, tract, and population is very 
scanty. The alluvial plains of the Ganges aro very extensive, wild in great 
part, ill-populated, with difficult communications. The Jumna low-lands are 
more forward, and the central up-lands of the District arc populous, fertile, and 
very fairly irrigated : two canals passing through them. ‘Lhe proprietors of tho 
district are, as a rule, a turbulont and indolent race : Goojurs, and Rangurs : the 
two great cattle-lifting classes. Village communities prevail, and there are large 
bodics of Mussulman proprictors, miserably poor, and subsisting with difficulty 
on the proceeds of their much-divided lands. It was a District before 1838 
partially very much over-assessed, and noted as such by Mr. Bird, and the 
Settlement of 1860 found it in a decidedly backward state: suffering, more- 
over, from the disturbances in which it had taken a very promincnt part, and 
from the famine which fell on it very heavily. The holdings, whether of culti- 
vators, or of proprietors cultivating their own land, are small; averaging in the 
latter case five acres. 

11. This, it will be remembered, was the first District in the Doab portion 
of the North-West to come under re-settlement. The measurement was effected 
prior to 1857; and, although its results were tested and recorded after the 
Mutinies, there has been since then a large extension both of irrigation and 
cultivation. The former area of cach of the Pergunnahs composing this District 
is nowhere given in the Settlement Reports ; and, although these might be 
got from the Census of 1858, boundaries of Pergunnals so frequently change 
in forest and river-bounded districts that any comparison, unless made by the 
Settlement Officer himself, would be dangerous, and probably misleading. 
The figures of the former Settlement, given in Appendix J, are those which aro 
civen in Mr. Bird’s Note already alluded to, and shew the Status of 1838 ; but 
there is a considerable difference in the total area, due to subsequent changes 
with the adjoining District of Mozuffernuggur. For this reason I have not 
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given the incidence of the rental on the former area in Appendix IT, and the 
increase in the cultivated area, shewn in Appendix ITI, is not precise. On 
the contrary, in the Census Report of 1855, it is stated that the cultivated 
area of the District in 1855, and, as still constituted, amounted to 6,83,567 
acres; so that the area of re-settlement (7,32,031) gives an increase of 7 per 
cent. only. The assumed rental of the former Settlement has been arrived at 
by adding one-third to the former demand; that of the present Settlement is 
taken from the Settlement Report. The result is an increase of rental 
throughout the District of 37:9 per cent., from which it will be seen that the 
increase on the old revenue demand in this District is very 
small. The increase in rental ranges from 882 in the Faiza- 
bad Pergunnah to 11:7 in Bhugwanpore, in one Pergunnah only, viz., Jawala- 
pore, there being an actual decrease of 3°6. The information about the former 
condition of this District is scanty and unsatisfactory : but this much, at Set- 
tlement, was clear, that cultivation extended to 79°2 per cent. of the assessable 
area, ranging from 91°5 in Deobund to 51°8 in Jawalapore; that 21:9 per cent. 
only of the cultivated area was irrigated; that the proportion in different Per- 
gunnahs varied largely; and that the new rental fell at Rs. 8-1-9 the culti- 
vated acre: ranging from Rs. 2-7-0 inthe Pergunnah of Jawalapore on the 
Ganges, to Rs. 8-14-11 in the more central and.comparatively highly irrigated 
Pergunnah of Saharunpore itself. Cultivation had increased not less than 20 
percent. The increase in irrigation cannot he stated, but it is still very partial. 
The price of wheat, which Mr. Bird quoted at 80lbs avoirdupois to the rupee 
for ten years previous to the Settlement was, at re-settlement, 601lbs. 


12. Writing in 1870, the then Collector stated that the assets of 242 villages 
irrigated by the canal had increased in round numbers from four to six lakhs of 
rupees within three or four years. The Board, with the view of ascertaining 
approximately the present state of the district rental, called for the totals of the 
agricultural last year. The figures shown by the Collector were for those 
villages only which were reported fit for Permanent Settlement. The figures 
now given are for the whole District. They are probably below the actual rental, 
as the full value of seer holdings will, in a District where rents are largely paid 
in kind, have been under-stated. But on the other hand, 1869-70 was a year of 
exceptionally high prices, and the two considerations are pretty equally balanced. 


Area and Rental, 


Statement shewing total Rental of Saharunpore District for 1869-70, as given in the Village Papers, 



































1 2 8 4 5 
Revenus 7 
= (minus cesses) |Incidence, 
43 
Tehseel, Pergunnah. Cash only. Cash and kind, Total. don Leee/0 
Ra, As. P. Rs, As. P, Rs, As, P. 
. Saharunpora 1,387,165 10 6 89,741 6 8| 1,768,907 0 8 ae 
Saiaeunsere Moozufferabad 28,9022 2 0; 4,11,111 7 6] 1,40,418 9 6 35 » 
(p eeaerune! wa’) } Huronra 84,209 2 6 44,629 10 3] 1,298,838 12 9 s "2 
a Fajzabad 22,262 10 2} 1,384,665 9 3| 1,56,998 3 7 os oe 
+s Roorkee 51,464 9 3 33,299 5 6 89,763 14 8 “ ifs 
=| Roorkee Bhugwanpore 70,926 2 0 68,328 3 7} 1,39,254. 5 7 5 x 
aa) Beene “5; Munglour 1,10,485 9 9 24,979 13 6| 1,365,465 7 3 4G ; 
x Jawallapore 35,042 2 8 79,195 8 2] 1,133,237 10 10 is 
4 Deobund 98,517 14 9 61,560 9 3] 1,60,087 8 0 6 ns 
| Deobund 3 | Nagul 94,059 7 9 52,285 6 4] 1,46,294 13 1 i * 
ct Rampore 97,308 2 7] %1,13,710 7 8 2,121,019 10 3 a ; 
8 Nukoor 1,986,991 2 0 2791 7 3] 1,89,782 9 38 33 Se 
2! uk Qungoh 1,92,819 7 9 12,820 11 0} 2,05,640 23 9 a oF 
qi] Nukoor 9 | Sirsawah 1,683,651 14 6 6039 56 8/ 1,74,691 8 9 y i 
Sooltanpore 1,092,803 2 2 sit. 1 at 2 1,92,893 2 2 a ae 
Total 1,570,700 4 6} 7,80,517 13 8 | 23,61,218 2 1 | 11,665,640 49 
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13, Apart from the more general causes of which I shall have to speak, 
when I come to Mecrut, Saharunpore is precisely one of those Districts in 
Large inereazo in Which at revision no very marked increase of rental could 
rental of Settlement not os : : c 
probable. have been anticipated. It is occupied by small proprietors, 
of lazy and extremely independent habits, and, as a rule, bad husbandmen. 
The Settlement Officer said of them :—“ The cultivator generally in this District 
is the zemindar himself. In each village a little land beyond the means of 
some individuals of the body of zemindars is found in the cultivation of other 
persons, who pay rent in kind. ‘They all live from hand to mouth’”’ 
The procecds of their lands suffice to maintain them, but leave little 
surplus. A rise in the price of grain is little felt as a benefit by such 
men. The District, moreover, which has suffered from a succession of 
calamities, was scttled before any general confidence was felt in the rise of 
prices. During the last Settlement land was not very valuable. If statements 
prepared by the Collector in 1861-62 are to be trusted, land was mortgaged 
throughout the District at an average of between seven and eight years’ pur. 
Depressed condition Chase, and, by private sale, ata rather lower figure. There 
of the District, has, undoubtedly, been a great improvement since Scttle- 
ment. The canals have brought from 40 to 50,000 more acres under irriga- 
tion. The emigrants of 1860-61 have long since returned; but Saharunpore 
suffers terribly from fever, which prostrates a large part of its agricultural 
population at a most critical time of the year. What increased rental there 
is, is due to canals, and the effect of recent prices on rents paid in kind. 


14. Mozuffernuggur comes next. This District, lying between the Ganges 
and the Jumna,is bordered on the North by Saharunpore, 
and on the South by Meerut. It is largely irrigated both 
by the Eastern Jumna and by the Ganges Canal, The tracts bordering the 
two rivers, especially those on the Jumna, aro occupied, as in Saharunpore, 
by Goojurs, and Rangurs. There arc also many Mussulman communities. 
Proprietary holdings here, again, are small; but the industrious raco of 
Jats have strong colonies in the District, while the soil is naturally fertile, 
and communications good. Takenas a whole, it is above the capacity of Saha- 
runpore: though, like Saharunpore, it was settled at an unfortunate time. 


Mozuffernuggur. 


15. The information regarding this District is incomplete, because a 
portion of it, six Pergunnahs, is for a second time, under revision of Scttle- 
ment. The Settlement, as already stated, was concluded in 1864, and reported 
in 1865; but in 1867, an officer was sent to the District to report upon it 
in reference to Permanent Settlement. After an enquiry occupying four or 
five months, Mr. Cadell, the officer deputed, pronounced the Settlement of two 
out of the five Pergunnahs he had inspected to be not only inadequate as 
regards a Permanent Scttlement, but in every respect inadequate and inad- 
missible. The assessment fixed for those Pergunnahs, tried by all the tests, 
both of comparison with general average rates and of a very close ascertain- 
ment of actual asscts, was alleged to bo entirely insufficicnt, * On an assess- 
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ment of a lakh and a quarter it is shown, on grounds of apparent unquestionable 
reliability, that the demand should be about 1} lakh higher. It is evident 
that, if these assumptions are at all based on fact, as I believe them to be, 
the question is one of far wider reach than the simple issue of whether the 
assessment should be confirmed in perpetuity or not. The question is, 
whether such a Settlement can be confirmed at all; and I do not hesitate to 
say that it cannot. It would be unfair to the Exchequer, and unjust to the 

Settlement of 1¢60.64 rest of India, which expects that every District shall bear 
partially condemned, its fair assessment of Land Revenuc : and what, if the Set- 
tlement were confirmed, was lost here would virtually be thrown as a burden 
upon the people elsewhere (Paras. 5, 6, Lieutenant- Governor’s Minute, dated 
26¢h May, 1868).” Mr. Cadell was accordingly directed to prosecute his enqui- 
ries into the assessment of other Pergunnahs, and explanation was invited 
from Messrs. S. N. Martin, and Charles Grant, the officers whose Settlements 
were thus condemned. The controversy need not vow be revived: and it is 
enough to add that during 1869 Mr. Cadell submitted further reports, in which 
the Settlement of four more Pergunnabs,—six in all,—was questioned, as based 
on erroneous data, and failing to secure to the Government its due share of tho 
rental. In 1870 the Lieutenant-Governor called a conference at Meerut, when 
“the opinion of all present was ‘unanimous that the assessment on these six 
Pergunnahs is inadequate; and that the inadequacy existed at the time when 
the assessment was framed, that consequently there should be a revision of the 
Government demand, preceded by a testing and correction of the entries of 
soil and irrigation.” In this opinion the Lieutonant-Governor concurred (Paras. 
2 and 3 of Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute, dated 25th March, 1870). Mr. Cadell 
calculated the loss of revenue at about alakh anda half of Rupees on an 
assessment of about 33 lakhs. “Indeed,” added the Lieutenant-Governor, 
‘if the assessment were now raised to five lakhs, the rates it is shewn, should 
nearly assimilate with those of the other Pergunnahs just alluded to.” The 
Licutenant-Governor, considering that the evidence furnished by Mr. Cadell 
proved conclusively that the assessment was originally inadequate, decided that 
it should bo disallowed. Intimation was accordingly given that the then 
existing assessment of the six Pergunnaliss in question, would not be sanctioned 
beyond the current revenue year, and that a rcvision would take place, to take 
effect as soon as possible. ‘The new assessments were to be based on present 
assets (é. ¢., on the assets, not when the old Settlement expired, but as they 
stood in 1870, with the advantages of higher rents and prices): and will run 
for the same period as the Settlement of the rest of the District, so as to 
expiro at the same time with it. As regards the remainder of the District, the 
reports of Mr. Cadell would be awaited. 


16. These reports have been since received, and are still before the 
Government. They pronounce the Settlements, which were 

Settlement of the re- { ’ Tre Martin’? +d 
nent eee, Mr. Keene’s, Mr. Martin’s, and my own, as adequate, when 
viewed as temporary Scttlements, but they deprecate in 
many instances the grant of a Permanent Settlement. Inequalities, 


such as exist in every Settlement, some purposely allowed at time of Settle- 
ment by the Settlement Officer, others alleged to have been inadvertent, 
a few, I must be permitted to say, the result of misapprehension on the 
part of Mr. Cadell himself,—are pointed out; but, as a whole, the Settlement of 
these cleven remaining Pergunnahs is accepted. The work of revision has, 
meanwhile, continued in the condemned six: though up to the present time 
the data which satisfied Mr. Cadell of the insufficiency of his predecessors’ 
assessments, havo failed to furnish him with proposals for his own. One Per- 
gunnahs only ‘ Khatouli,’ has been reported : but pending further information 
which has been asked for, the report lics before the Board. Excepting ‘ Kha- 
touli’ all the other Pergunnahs entered in the Appendices are those which 
were scttled between 1860 and 1864. 


17. The comparison between former and present cultivation and 
rentals may be pretty safely instituted in Mozuffer- 
nuggur. ‘The areas of either Settlement if not absolutely 
accurate having been carefully worked out: and the former assessment 
itself being just and adequate. Details of irrigation at the former Settlement 
are wanting. It will be seen that of the whole assessable arca 76°7 per cent. 
is cultivated: ranging from 47:8 and49°9 in the wild Goojur Tracts of Gord- 
hanpore, and Bidowlee, to 89°8 in Khatouli, and 89°3 in the Kandlah Pergunnah, 
watered respectively by the Ganges and Jumna Canals. The large proportion of 
fallow lands shews the circumstances of the District, and illustrates the remarks 
made in a previous Section of this Memorandum as to the effects of the mutiny 
and famine. In Bidowlee, 9-9 of the ¢ofal area was fallow: or 13 per cent. of 
the assessable area : in Jhinjhanah, 8:1 of the total area: in Thannah ‘ Bhawn,’ 
114: in Churtawal, 3°8: in Bugrah, 3°9:in Gordhanpore, 7:0: in the twelve 
Perguunahs, 4°5. The increase in cultivation is 8:4 only, the increase in the 
rental 31:6. The percentage of irrigation is high because, owing to the bad 
times, cultivation was in a great measure, confined to irrigated lands. In some 
cases, as in Bidowlee, Jhinjhanah, Thannah Bhawn, there is a considerable 
decrease in cultivation.* The rental in Bidowlee appears stationary, though, 
a, as already explained, this is not the case. In 
Bidowlee ... 17:1 per cent. 
Jhnjhanah we Wg Jhinjhanah and Thannah Bhawn, notwithstand- 
Thannsh Bhawn ... 87 . : . ° ’ : 
ing the decrease in cultivation, there is a large 
increase in rental. The incidence of tho rent-rafes on an average of the 
District is disturbed by the abnormal results shown in Bidowlce and 
Jhinjhanah Pergunnahs, in which much land was temporarily throw out of 
cultivation. To find the bond fide incidence and rise of that rate, we must take 
Pergunnahs like Shamlee or Kandlah, Boorhanah or Shikarpore. In Shamlee we 
have an old rate of Rs. 4-0-9, a new, of Rs. 5-4-6, giving an increase of Re. 1-3-9, 
or 80°5 per cent. In Kandlah we have Rs. 3-5-3 at the last Settlement, and 
Rs, 4-6-10 at the present, an increase of Re. 1-1-7, or 33°0. Both these are Per- 
gunnahs irrigated largely by the Eastern Jumna Canal, and in which the irrigated 
area had increased since the former Settlement. In Boorhanah we have 
Rs, 3-6-10 at the last Settlement, and Rs, 3-15-4 at this, an increase of Re. 0-8-6, 
er 15°5 per cent. In Shikerpore the rate at the last Settlement was Rs. 3-11-4, 
el 


Areas and rentals, 
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at the present Rs. 4-4-2, an inerease of Re. 0-8-10, or 14°8 per cent., both 
being Pergunnahs protected by Jat industry, and a considerable number of 
masonry wells: but irrigated only very partially from canals. In these four 
Pergunnahs, the increase in cultivation and in rental is respectively :— 


Increase in rental. Increase in cultivation. 
Shamlee we «=29°7 sve 
Kandla wee AT 8'0 
Boorhanah Sua 210 4°8 
Shikarpore we 266 103 


18. The actual increase iu irrigation cannot be given: the details of 
irrigation at last Settlement being, as noted by Mr. Cadell in the remarks on 
Appendix I, “very imperfect.” But in all four Pergunnahs the increase in the 
cultivated area has had little to do with the rent-roll : which is caused mainly by 
extended irrigation, It is dangerous to compare too closely rates of adjoining 
tracts, and the comparison, if not misleading, is frequently fruitless, As in 
Mozuffernuggur the incidence of the average rent-rate is generally higher 
than in Saharunpore, so in Meerut, again, we find it considerably higher than 
in Mozuffernuggur. Many circumstances combine to produce this. If, how- 
ever, in Meerut and Mozuffernuggur, we compare the soil-rates of adjoining 
Pergunnahs, we find the soil-rates higher in the latter District. 
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IT have taken in Mozuffernuggur the rates of the highest and lowest 
circles of the Kandlah Pergunuah, as illustrating the two extremes. Com- 
paratively few villages, however, fall in the Parasoulee circle: the majority 
being in the Circles of Kandlah, Shamlece, and Kodana, the rates in all of 
which are higher than in the adjoining Meerut Pergunnahs. The sum of the 
rental will, of course, be influenced by the proportion of the area occupied by 
the soils, paying tho higher rates, and by the ratio of irrigated land. 


19. This, again, like Saharuupore was clearly not a District in which 
circumstances at Settlement were favorable to a large increase in the rent- 
rates. But looking to the time at which the Settlement was made, the margin of 
cultivable land, the area now under irrigation, and the subsequent rise in prices 
and in rents, which are largely taken in kind, we may safely say that Mozuffer- 
nugeur, like Saharunpore, is a tract in which the rental during the term of 
Settlement will increase. In Bidowlec, with only half its asscssable area 
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cultivated at Settlement, irrigation has been since introduced. In this Per- 
gunnah, however, as in Gordhunpore, Settlement has provisionally been sanc- 
tioned for ten years ouly : a term which expires in the present year. In Than- 
nab Bhawn also, which had suffered very heavily from mutiny and drought, with 
70°2 per cent. only of its assessable areca under cultivation at timo of Settle- 
ment, there will be an increase. In such Pergunnahs as Shikarpoor and Boor- 
hanah, where there is little canal irrigation, and noavailable margin of uncul- 
tivated land, the assets, if they increase, will rise only from a rise in the rent-rate. 
But these, like the Pergunnahs of the Saharunpore District, are occupied mainly 
by industrious, but minutely divided, communities; each man living on the 
proceeds of his own share: with little spare grain to throw into a rising market. 
In such Pergunnahs as Kyranah and Kandlah, there will be an increase from 
canal irrigation. Sctting this apart, the consideration of what. may be antici- 
pated from a rise in tho rent-rate, in tracts held by small proprietors, belongs 
to a later part of this Section. 


20, We have, then, seen the circumstances of a District peculiarly. 
Meerut : a prosperous Placed: and have glanced at the results as shewn at time of 
Districts Scttlement in two more Districts, assessed at a time when 
they had not recovered from great and successive calamities. The comparatively 
small increase in the rent-roll is not matter, of astonishment hero; but we 
come now to Meerut, which, with signal advantages, fails equally to give us 
any signal rise in rents, Meerut lies between Mozuffernuggur and Bolund- 
shuhur, and is flanked, like them, by the Ganges and Jumna; watered by the 
Eastern Jumna, and the Ganges canals; traversed by the railway; and has 
excellent road communication. Mr. Bird wrote of it thirty-one years ago :— 
«This isa very fine District, and some parts of it very highly cultivated; in 
others a good deal of culturable waste existed at the time of Settlement. 
A moderate increase may be obtained on the lapse of the present term 
from the inercased area under cultivation, but nono can be Jooked for 
from enhancement of rates, except what may be obtained by the introduction 
of canal irrigation. The District has never suffered from  over-assess- 
ment or oppressive management, and is now in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, possessing every element of prosperity. The tenures are various, but the 
putteedaree tenure (village community) preponderates.” Here, again, the com- 
parative statements of cultivation and rental may be received as reliable ; and 
they show a very marked increase in prosperity and wealth. 81 per cent. of 
the whole assessable arca is cultivated, the rates ranging from as high a figure 
as 90°4 in Barout to 59°3 in Hustinapore, on the Ganges; but in most cases being 
over 80 per cent. Of the cultivated area 55:3 is irrigated. Cultivation since 
the last Settlement has increased 21 per cent.; from 47 in Gurhmooktesur to 
10°5 in Jellalabad. Irrigation, if the figures of the Settlements are to be trusted, 
(I should say they must be received with some caution,) has increased from 
232,949 to 5,78,512 acres. The rental has increased 59°5 per cent. from 88°9 in 
Baghput to 82°7 in Pooth. The increase in the average rent-rate is Re, 1-0-1 per 
acre; or from Its. 3-2-9 to Rs. 4-2-10. The inerease in the rental, largely in 
excess of the increase in the cultivated arca, is caused by the increase in the 
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rent-rate, arising mainly from extended irrigation. The soil is owned and 
cultivated in great measure by Jats, Tuggas, Rajpoots, Goojurs. 


21. The average incidence of the rent-rate is Rs. 4-2-10; ranging from 
Rs. 6-3-4 in Chuprowlee, of which the soil is “almost 
uniformly of the very best description, chicfly rich loam, and 
yielding the finest products,” to Rs. 2-15-0 in Kithoor ; cultivated principally by 
Goojurs, and of which the former Settlement was “ extremely low.” The remarks 
of the Settlement Officer on the several Pergunnahs amply illustrate the great 
superiority of this District. Thus, Pergunnah Meerut has a “soil generally of 
remarkably fine and fertile quality,” 10 per cent. being under sugar, 31 per cent. 
under wheat, 7 per cent. under cotton. Here, with an increase of 12 per 
cent. in cultivation, 64 per cent. has been assumed as the increase in the 
rental. In Sirdhana, again, the “soil is nearly all of a very fine quality 
ranking with the best in the District.” Canal water is “most abundant ;” 
but, generally speaking, has simply displaced wells. The Pergunnah pays 
Rs, 5-2-6 per cultivated acre; and with 29:2 increase in cultivation has an 
increased rental of 44°7. In Dasna, where the soil is chiefly clay and 
favourable to kucha wells, which have been displaced by canal water, farm- 
ing is “of the higest order,” and “tle richest products, particularly cotton and 
wheat, are grown extensively.” Here again the enhanced rental is Rs. 100,356 
in excess of the former one, viz., Rs. 1,45,744, though the rent-rate falls 
at Ks. 3-15-6 only, a low rate as compared with many of the other Pergunnahs. 
Kotana is a Pergunuah of “extraordinary fertility and richness.” The Eastern 
Jumna Canal irrigates largely. Of the whole cultivated area 76:2 per cent. is 
irrigated. Cultivation has increased 34°5 per cent.; but the increase in the 
rental is 50°8 only. 


Notico of Pergunnuhs. 


Taupper and Gurhmooktesur ‘aro moted as the indifferent Pergunnahs of 
the District, the former having a soil below average, a large proportion of 
which is decidedly bhoor of little value, and wholly dependent on the rains 
for its watcr-supply. But 51:2 even of this Pergunnah is irrigated, and 
irrigation has increased immensely, while cultivation has extended 20-2 per cent. ; 
an increase of only 48:0 per cent. in the rental is assumed. Gurhmooktesur is 
spoken of as the “poorest Pergunnah of the District, a rolling prairie of 
sand.” There is little canal irrigation, 246 per cent. of the cultivated 
area bein’ irrigated from all sources. 


22. The figures given for this District must raise the question to 
Baghpat: compare 8Y one who looks at them—If the District is so extra- 
PO ordinarily fertile, if cultivation has extended so consider- 
ably, and irrigation so enormously, why is it that the rental 

has not increased to a very much higher figure? The answer will be found 
in the Settlement Officer’s remarks on the Pergunnah of Baghput, which 
apply with more or less force to the whole of the Meerut District. “‘ Whether 
there were difficulties which we kuow not of in the way of enchancing rents, 
or whether the people were ignorant of the procedure, is doubtful, but the 
fact remains. We do not find that rents have, as a rule, changed. No doubt 
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they have risen, but how and when we cannot trace; and all over the 
country, and especially in this Pergunnah, we find the low rents of olden days, 
when landlords were glad to entice in tenants at almost nominal rents in 
order to lighten their own burthen.” 


The former rental had been Rs. 2,22,331. The rental actually assumed 
by the Scttlement Officer was Rs. 4,20,070. ‘The capabilities of the Pergun- 
nah he estimated at about Rs. 5,10,000. The differonce between these two 
figures, in round numbers 90,000, is the further sum which, in his judgment, 
the Pergunnah is capable of annually paying as rent. Had he taken that 
rental, the increase on the assets of the old Settlement would have been, 
not 88, but 129 per cent. but he could not say when that rental would 
be arrived at, and as he was dealing with men, and not with figures only, 
he did not dare to raise the demand at once to the sum so assumed. It 
should be added, however, that the bond fide increase is less than 88 per 
cent., as the last Settlement Officer, Sir Henry Elliot, assuamed—from motives 
of expediency—a lower rental than actually existed 30 years ago. 


23. “We do not find that rents, as a rule, have changed.” Other Dis- 
tricts, as we shall see, settled when prices-ruled higher, tell us the same. ‘This, 
then, is the answer to those who elamour for an increase of land revenue 
proportionate to the increase in urtificial advantages of irrigation, prices, 
and so on; to calculations such as I have quoted from the Indian Econo- 
mist, Rents have not risen in anything like-the ratio they should rise, looking 
only to those advantages. 


24. Why is this? The main reason I believe is to be found, as already 
indicated in a previous Section, in the origiu of what we now know as rents. 
I said that these originally were, as a rule, the old revenue rates, formerly 
used as the basis of the Government assessment, but made over from hence- 
forth to the men on whom we have conferred proprietary rights. Theso men 
received them in great measure stereotyped, as revenue rates, by custom, 
and the idea of flexible competition rents was as unfamiliar to them 
as to those whom we declared their tenants, or as, on the other hand, it is 
familiar to our English ideas. Before our Government, the rates to be paid 
for the use of the land were not fixed at the will of those who engaged for 
payment of the revenue, but by the Officers of Government; the Amil or the 
Canoongo. ‘ What that portion of the produce should be was not fixed ; it was 
perpetually changed at the will of the Sovereign, and occasionally commuted to 
a money rent for a term of years of his mere will; zone other but the Sovereign 
having any claim to interfere with it, or any right to fiz or to alter it.” (Mr. 
Bird, Page 420, Board’s Selections, 1872). If in any year the assessment was 
increased, it was probably because a different estimate of the extent of cultivation 
was formed by the Amil. There was no survey: and the demand was based on 
mere conjecture. If the rates would not mcet the demand, the balance, I 
believe, was raised by rateable contribution among the occupants of the soil. 
Where powerful families had usurped the soil, dispossessing the old occupants, 
and introducing creatures of their own, their influence may have been greater 
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than that of the Government officials, whose business it was to assess and collect 
the land revenue. They may have exacted higher rates, or they may have 
shown partiality and forbearance: but, what they took, they took as the 
rates of the public demand, and not as the rents to which they, as sole 
proprietors of the soil, were entitled. Till private proprietary rights were 
recognized, this must necessarily have been the case. When we received 
the country, though we recognized or created a right of property in indi- 
viduals, these old rates were maintained. At the last Settlement, it was 
very generally agreed, both by proprietors and by cultivators, that the 
rates should be undisturbed for the term of Settlement. The reason of this 
is perfectly clear. They were regarded by both partics as the basis of the 
public, not of a private Settlement ; and changeable, therefore, only in the event 
of the Government changing its demand. The proprietary claim, so far, was in 
abeyance. The men we had made proprictors did not understand all that the gift 
conveyed with it. To this day, the Settlement Officer of Saharunpore writes :— 
«There is, as a rule, hardly any distinction between the rent paying tenant, and 
the revenue paying proprietor. The former never claims the title of Zemindar. 
Ho, as well as the cultivator, calls himself ‘ Sirkar-ka-ryot,’ the subject of the 
Government; and he knows the payment of the tenant (rent) and his own pay- 
ment (revenue) both by the same name, bakee (arrears), —(Para. 222, Settle- 
ment Report). 


Nor have fifty or sixty years sufficed to wipe out the traditions of the 
classes who occupy, or who now own, the soil. We have introduced sales, and 
transfers of landed property on a scale unknown to Native Governments. But 
the purchasers, till very recently, never denied that the rates at which the 
land paid were those which by preseription, it should pay. The very novelty 
of the system of public sales of land gave stability to this feeling. ‘Thousands. 
of those who were sold up, and who are now known as tenants, regard them- 
selves as haying an infinitely better right both to the land and its produce, 
than those to whom they pay their rents. The idea ofa proprietor, with plenary 
rights over the land, coming in and adding so much for increased irrigation, so 
much for this road, or that market, or the rise in last year’s prices, was till quite 
recently wholly foreign to the native mind. Until Act X. of 1859 was passed 
the rates fixed at the Settlement could only be raised by a Civil suit,—a costly 
and hazardous process. But the passing of that Act, defining the conditions 

Causes of stationary UNder which rent shall be enchanced, marked a new era in 
petra the relations of the classes claiming an interest in the land. 
The pressure of competition, produced by peaceful times, and increasing popula- 
tion, the growing difficulty of finding employment under our rule, successive bad 
seasons and high prices of food,—all beginning first to take marked effect 
shortly after the passing of our first Rent Law, have combined with the 
stimulus of a fresh Settlement to precipitate the change which under the 
North-West system of land tenures was sooner or later inevitable. The condi- 
tions of the Act, though emphatically a Landlord’s Act, are still too stringent 
to admit of any very largo or wholesale enchancement of the old rates. 
But, owing to the causes indicated, the origin of those rents, not less 
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than the nature of the original rights and interests of those who pay them, 
will be obliterated ; and already there is a project before the Government of 
India, enabling the Settlement Officer to do for the landlord what custom and 
prescription, and, perhaps, a more accurate knowledge than he gets credit for, 
of his own position, have prevented him from doing for himself. It is pro- 
posed that at time of Settlement, the enhancement provisions of the Rent Laws 
should be suspended; and the Settlement Officer empowered to raise rents at 
the same time that he raises the revenue. When that is accomplished, unless 
it is further enacted that such rents shall remain unchanged for the term of 
Settlement, the law will have done its best (or worst) to eradicate the last trace of 
the s¢atus of the several partics connected with the soil, when we came to the 
North-West Provinces. 


25. Ina Memorandum written in 1865, on the Oudh Land Controversy, 
Sree eee by Sir William Muir, then Forcign Secretary, much light is 
William Muir's Meno- thrown on the stability and permanence of what are there 
es called “ customary rents,” both in Oudh, and in parts of the 
North-West. The extracts I shall hero give seem to me to shew very clearly 
that these so-called customary rents are what I havo called revonue rates. They 
illustrate, too, the reservation which | haye made in regard to Talookdarce hold- 
ings : where the power of the proprietor enabled him occasionally to disregard 
custom : and to collect at rates artificially enhanced. An instance of this 
in our Provinces will be presently found in the remarks on this Section, regard- 
ing Pergunnah Atrowlee, of the Allygurh District. 


“In some Districts” (Sir William Muir is writing of Oudh) “ the customary 
rents are invariable. Certain castes, as in other parts of India, are privileged 
to hold at lighter rates, and the resident, cultivator has some few advantages ; 
but, in other respects, the prevailing rates are seldom, if ever, departed from.” 
“The notion, indeed, of ‘ higher bids’ is evidently novel to the cultivator, and 
(as in 1818) was brought out only by lcading questions as to what would happen, 
if more were offered, Where competition is never practised, and ‘such things 
unknown as one cultivator outbidding another,’ where ‘only a fool ora foe’ 
would offer more than the prevailing rates, the expressions ‘higher bids’ and 
‘market rates’ convey a very different impression to the native mind from 
that which we attach to them. In tho state of society supposed, the higher 
bid is simply an evidonce that the land is in reality paying less than by prevail- 
ing rates it ought to pay, evidence that, by the custom, it ought to pay a higher 
rent. So viewed, custom may be said to rule without exception over large 
Districts of the Province, and is often admitted by the landlords themselves as 
in practice incumbent upon them, and restrictive of their dealings with their 
tenantry.” 


The Settlement Officer of Durriabad wrote :— In these parts of Oudh, 


competition is so limited by custom as practically not to exist.” 


In Saharunpore, it was reported in 1818 :—* Village rates are established 
according to ancient usage, and not changeable at the will and pleasure of the 


Zemindar.’ In Mynpoory, “ money-ratcs were in some cascs fixed by custom, 
in others by agreement; i¢ is seldom or never left to the discretion of the 
Zemindar,” 


In the family domains of the Raja of Benares, the Deputy Superinten- 
dent tells us that “the way in which the rents of all classes of* cultivators were 
attempted to be raised was by the imposition of a cess, and not by the demand 
of an increase in the actual rent.” 


And in para. 38 of his letter, dated 19th June, 1865, to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh, we find the Financial Commissioner (the present Licutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab) writing thus :— 


“The position of the ryots in relation to the Talookdars was, perhaps, weaker 
in Oudh than in the North-Western Provinces. In Oudh, both the encroach- 
ments of the tenantry, aud the exactions of the Government, were effectually 
resisted by the Talookdars. It is well known that a majority of the Talookdars 
successfully withstood the fiscal exactions of the enfecbled Native Government. 
Colonel Sleeman (Vol. II., page 209) conjectured that “the larger landholders 
did not pay more than one-third of their net_rents to the Government, while 
some of them did not pay onc-fifth, or one-tenth.” I am inclined to believe 
that, in estimating their position, this cireumstance has not been adequately 
weighed, and we havo been too prone to identify it with the far less beneficial 
status of the Bengal Zemindars, to whom cven our own Government, on its 
accession, left only one-tenth of the rent. These ‘lalookdars exercised irre- 
sponsible powers within their own domains: and I agree with those officers 
who sce, in the position of tho resident cultivators of the lower castes, a resem- 
blance to that of serfs or villains.” 


26. Another illustration has come to my hand as I write, unexpectedly, 
which I will quote here. In a recent Memorandum on the question of Settle- 
ments, Mr. C. Curric, Judicial Commissioner in Oudh, writes thus :—‘ Under 
the law in force prior to the promulgation of Act X. of 1859, as that law was 
understood and administered in the North-West Provinces, tenants with rights 
of occupancy were held to be tenants at fixed rents ; fixed, if not in perpetuity, 
at any rate for the term of the current Settlement. Act X. of 1859 changed all 
this, and caused a complete revolution in the Rent Laws. In point of fact, this 
Act, which was intended by its framers, and I may say by the Legislature 
which passed it, to be a magna charta for tenants, has in practice been proved 
to be a magna charta for landlords.” 


27. The facility with which rents can now be raised on the tenant-at-will 

Past and present posi lias done much to destroy the prescriptive rates of other 
tion of | tenants-at-ril'+ tenants. The rates at which tonants-at-will hold are deter- 
as mined by the rule of the market. When life and property 
were less secnre, cultivation less extended, and labour scarcer, the tenant-at-will, 
very generally a resident of a neighbouring village, was eagerly sought after. 


Though his right of occupancy in the land was denied, the rates at which he 
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held, so long as he was undisturbed, were even more favourable than the rates 
paid by the so-called khud kasht ryots. Thus, in “ Burlah, Pergunnah 
Noornuggur, as pahee cultivators in others villages, the Zemindars have easier 
terms than those on which they enjoy their own lands.” (Page 91, Selections, 
Revenue Board, 1872). In Khaddah, pakee cultivators paid one-fourth and 
one-third the produce, besides the Zemindarce fees, the headmen themselves 
paying two-fifths, and all others half the produce. (Page 94). In Boojateree 
“the non-hereditary cultivators (13 in number) are said to have resided in 
the village from 40 to 45 years. Their right of occupancy is acknowledged, 
liable to be set aside on neglect of cultivation, default or resignation. They 
appear to enjoy the same rates of rent as the hereditary cultivators, their 
mocuddums, three in number, having a like advantage over the rest. 
Mr. Cavendish attributes the recognition of the rights of occupancy as belong- 
ing to the cultivators to the circumstance that the Zemindars are not resident, 
are unable to cultivate themselves, and are therefore desirous of getting, culti- 
vators to settle that they may secure their Zemindaree rzussoom.” (Page 97.) 
In Chuprah, the purchaser of the estate collects at the rate of 18 scers per 
maund, calling all the cultivators ryots. Six ryots “claiming no right of pro- 
perty pay 17 seers as revenue, one seer as russoom Zemindaree, 3} seer as they- 
nogce.” (Page 98.) In Thace Kheree and Nyncberee “ pahee cultivators pay one 
quarter, at which rato, in former times, the lumberdars paid; other cultivators 
paying one-third for grain ; for Zubtce (7.¢., cash rented) lands, both pay the same 
rents.” (Page 102.) In Ummurpore “ most of the non-hereditary resident culti- 
vators appear to have been settled by the moeuddum about 24 yearsago. They 
formerly paid one-third, but latterly two-fifths of the produce. Their title of 
occupancy is stated to be similar to that of the mocuddum. The pahee cultiva- 
tors pay at the rate of one-third and two-fifths.’ Other illustrations could 
be given in abundance, but the above will shew pretty clearly the position 
occupied by the non-resident cultivators. ‘There were resident cultivators also, 
who claimed no right of occupancy; but they were not on that account 
assessed at a higher rate. The family and connections of the headmen alone 
seem to have enjoyed a claim to favourable rates, all others paying at uniform 
rates, protected by custom, and by the demand for their labour. ‘very tenant, 
in short, who could pay them, might hold at the present rates. We still, at the 
present time, find tenants-at-will holding occasionally at lower rates than ten- 
ants with a right of occupancy, because thoy frequently hold inferior land ; but 
what I want here to bring out is that the present Rent Law now places the old 
tenant-at-will, whom circumstances formerly protected, wholly at the mercy of 
the landlord, while it gives the landlord great facilities for reducing all tenants 
to the position of tenants-at-will. The custom and prescription which hedged 
round the old revenue rate payer, and still protects him so long as he can manage 
to keep the slender defence of the Rent Law round him, is futile the moment 
he is ousted from his holding. He becomes a tenant-at-will, and thenceforth 
the old rates can be enchanced at pleasure. But this is not all, The facility 
with which the rents of tenants-at-will may be raised, reacts on the tenants 
with right of occupancy. It has made familar to landlords the working of 
el 
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competition, and has taught them the increased value of land. A growing 
habit of raising rent has tended to weaken the feeling of respect with 
which prescription had clothed the old occupant cultivator. Hence, though 
the landlord of our generation is slow to use his new powers,* he is gradually 
being brought to appreciate them. When, as yet, we hear of rents greatly 
rising, we may, I take it, pretty generally assume that they are rising either 
where they are taken in kind, and where the effect of higher prices is felt 
immediately ; or that they are rising on tenants-at-will; or on those classes 
which, though vested by Act X. of 1859 with rights of occupancy, are mere 
creatures of the landlord, servam pecus, Kachees, malees, and such like. The 
old tradition still protects the former quasi proprietary bodies ; or, if the tradi- 
tion fails them, they are not slow to assist themselves. ‘here are villages 
here within 16 miles of the table at which IJ am writing where it is as 
much as the auction-purchaser’s life is worth to shew his face unattended 
by arabble of cudgellers. JTe may sue his tenants and obtain decrees for 
euchanced rents; but payment of those rents he will not get. A long scrics 
of struggles, commencing in our Courts, marked in their progress certainly 
by affrays, and very probably ending in murder, may possibly lead him at 
length to the position of an English proprietor. But in defence of their old 
rates the Brahmin, or Rajpoot, or Syud community, as the case may be, 
ignorant of political economy, and mindful only of the traditions which 
record the origin and terms of their holding, will risk property and life itself. 
This, I take it, is why, handed over to the proprietors, and by them, as by their 
tenants, regarded as a novel acquisition, rents rise slowly; or that the rise of 
revenuc does not faithfully chronicle the rise in prices. But at the same 
time it must be carefully borne m mind that, the tendency both of law, of 
present circumstances, as I have stated, and of practice, is to aid the landlord 
in raising his rents on tenants of every kind, and that we do find him, not 
infrequently, doing so. 


28. There is, again, another reason why rents have not risen in many parts 
of the country. The holdings of tenants are extremely small. It is difficult 
to state the average holding accurately, because a man may cultivate three 
acres in one village, as a tenant with a right of occupancy, one in another 
as a tenant-at-will, and so on; and until you have grouped all the villages 
you cannot tell the aggregate of his holding. But as a matter of fact, I 
believe six or seven acres is about the average holding. Thus, in a roturn before 
me for the Districts of Saharunpore and Mozuffernuggur, I have the holdings 
of tenants with right of occupancy varying from five to seven, of tenants 
without right of occupancy from seven to two, acres. These small hold- 
ings enable the cultivator to pay the customary rent, to repay in grain, 

















* Note. -Of a total of 60,405 snits under Aot X. of 1859 in 1870-71, 2,140 only were for enhanced rents: the large 
mujority, viz., 41,732 being for arrears of rent. And it is precisely the same in previous years. 


+ Note.—Sinow the above was in type, tho assistant Settlement Officer of Shahjehanpore, reporting on tho rent- 
rates proposed for Pergunnah Jululpore, hag written to the Board as follows :—‘ There waa one caxe of enlo for orrears 
of Revenue in 1845, when a Kutebria villago was sold and purchased by a Bania of the city. ‘The proprictors bore 
the worst possible character, and many were professional thieves and robbers. The suction-purchaser was svon glad 
to dispoxe of the village, und it was purchased by u Mahomedan Woakeel. ‘Phe Thukoora aro now comparatively 
reformed characters, hut they still object decidedly either to pay full rates, or alluw other tenants to take their land. 
1 believe the Zomiudar’s agent is most careful never to remain in tho village after durk.” 
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at the present higher prices, the grain-dealer and moncy-lender who lias 
advanced him his seed, and to fill his own and his children’s bellies, If, prices 
having risen, the disposal of a smaller quantity of grain will 
furnish him the money necessary for his rent, it will be 
said that his rent can be raised on him. And so it sometimes may be, and 
is. But then he has borrowed the seed to sow with. He will very probably 
have to pay his rent beforo his crop is garnered, and to do so he must borrow 
again. Principal and interest will both be repaid in kind, and at most 
exorbitant interest. Prices having risen, he must always return in kind 
to the grain-lender more of his grain than was formerly the case. By the 
time he has paid this and the interost on it, and replaced the 
wear and tear of stock and material, (to be procured now-a-days only 
at rising prices), and provided for his own and his family’s sustenance, 
the margin out of which additional rent can be squeezed is something 
very small indecd. Larger holdings may pay it. In canal irrigated 
tracts, where the better crops are largely grown, and risk of loss is greatly 
diminished, there will be a margin left for the landlord, But small holdings 
with no artificial advantages, can pay but little enhanced rent. When we 
come to the Azimghur District, wo,shall seo this very well illustrated. 


Smualluess of holdings. 


29. But it will be said that while Tam giving reasons for rents remaining 
stationery, tho Appendices abound with proof that the rent-rate has risen every- 
where. They do. Nor have I pretended to say that rents havo not risen. 
On the contrary, I have shewn that the law is with the landlord: and 
that he is beginning to make larger use of it. The action of the Settle- 
ment Officers has greatly stimulated the rise. My position is that rents 
have not risen in anything like the ratio in the rise in the prices of 
produce; and the two main reasons for this are to be found in the 
history of tenures in these Provinces, in the smallness of holdings, and in 
the consequent poverty of cultivators. Where rents are paid in kind, the value 
of the rental will have risen with the rise in prices. On many tenants-at-will, and 
on some tenants with right of occupancy, as already said, rents will have been 
raised. But as a general law, we should expect to ‘lind, when we look at the 
circumstances of the several Districts, that the old revenue rates have, or have 
not been modificd by the proprietory body, according to the existence of one 
or other of the following conditions :— 

They will have been modified where the district has hitherto been 

Silents exceptionally backward ; or, where rents are paid in kind, 
to modification of the though the rates have not been modified, the rental will 
aa have rison; or rates will have been modified, where the 
proprietory body are a small and influential body. 

Tho rates will not have been materially changed where : 


Money rents extonsively prevail; or, where estates are held by small 
proprietors, whether or not of the same class and caste as the cultivators; or, 
where the tenants holdings are small. I shall now procecd to shew from illustra- 
tions gathered from different Districts that the facts, as recorded, do fulfil the 
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expectations we should be warranted @ priori in forming; and the next 
District, Bolundshuhur furnishes us with an example of the first two conditions. 


30. In Bolundshuhur, the record of the former and present area may, I 
believe, be accepted as fairly accurate, though the areca irrigated at the last 
Settlement is always open to suspicion. We find in this District that the cul- 
tivated area amounted at Settlement to 74°9 of the assessable arca, ranging from 
66'8 to 83°7 in Debaiee. The percentage of increase in cultivation is 15°0 only ; 
in irrigation it is put at 82-4. The irrigated area is 41°2 per cent. of the 
area under cultivation. 


This evidently shews that Bolundshuhur was a District much less 
favourably circumstanced at time of Settlement than Meerut. The rent-rate 
(accepted by His Honor as representing the assets of the District at the time 
the Settlement was made), is Rs. 3-2-7 only ; ranging from Rs. 2-12-8 to Rs. 
3-13-5 ; but still showing an increase of 28 per cent. ‘The rental since last 
Settlement and at the time of rc-assessment had increased 47:2 per cent. owing 
in great measure to the extension of irrigation. But, within three or four 
years from that date, it had risen to a figure 69 per cent. in excess of the rental 
of 1840. At last Settlement, Mr. Bird wrote of Bolundshuhur as a back- 
ward District ; aud one which has been, and is still, very moderately assessed, 
There are few cultivators, and much of the population shows a preference to 
pastoral above agricultural pursuits. The population generally bear but an 
indifferent reputation for industry and honesty, and some of the classes, as the 
Goojurs, are generally reputed as thieves. 


* A considerable portion of fertile land in this District was waste at 
the time of Settlement, and a great stimulus has since been given to increased 
cultivation, and there is good reason to hope that, under a strong system of 
management, the habits and morals of the people will improve with their 
improved condition. 


“The introduction of canal irrigation will, of course, improve this in 
Mr. Bird on Bolung- COmmon with al] other Districts of the Doab, and will afford 
mente a just and fair increase of revenue, 


“But in addition to this prospect of increase, an additional revenue 
should be obtained at the close of the present term from the increased area 
under cultivation, and something should also be obtained by a moderate enhance- 
ment of the rates, which are now very low.” 


31. It will be seen, then, that the rise in the rent-rate, though in pro- 
portion little less than in Mecrut, brings us to a much lower 
figure. Meerut, at last Settement, was said to bea District 
in which “ no inercase could be looked for from enhancement of rates.” Here 
they were admittedly, in 1840, “very low.” In Meerut the increase is on an 
old rate adequately representing at last Settlement the rental value of the land. 
In Bolundshuhur, the increase is on rates which never were adequate ; and 
represents not so much the progress of the country generally as the increasing 


Contrasted with Mee- 
rut, 
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power of proprictors and improved industry of cultivators. In this District, 
which previous to Settlement was a backward one, rents were extcnsively taken 
in kind at the time of assessment: and the soil is in great measure owned by 
large proprietors. ‘The habits and character of the cnltivating classes will 
have opposed. themselves to any increase of the rate ; while the power of the 
proprietors, and, as prices rose, the custom of taking rent in kind, will have 
tended to raise the rental. We find accordingly that during the old Settlement 
the rate did rise, though slowly. After Settlement when irrigation, and in- 
ercased prices acted on rents in kind, the rental increased enormously : though 
the ratio of the landlord’s share probably did not rise. 


32. This subsequent rise, which we Icarn from the published papers on the 
Peonliur cireunstarees Settlement of this District to have taken place since the Sct- 
Gh cBalued uae, tlement was made, corresponds in its nature to that which 
we find already at time of Settlement in Mecrut, and which is duc to enhanced 
prices and irrigation, Put aside the increase in rents which the Settlement 
Officer assumed, as due to the previous backward state of the District, and the 
subsequent rise which has attracted so much attention is nothing more than we 
find to have taken place previously to assessment in other Districts. I have not 
secn this point especially noticed in. any of the, minutes on the Bolundshuhur 
Scttlement, though I think it reconciles very largely the apparently large rise 
in the rental after assessment, and the consequent lightness of the Settlement, 
with the contention of the Settlement Officer that in assessment he has not 
accepted as the basis of his calculations tho rates existing at the old Settlement. 
Both parties to the controversy were probably right. Tho Settlement Officer 
had assumed a considerable increase in the rental. The inerease in the rental 
which he had assumed did xo¢ represent the present rental, further stimulated 
by prices, and by the other causes, which I have sketched in the foregoing 
paragraph. 


33. To support my statement as to the recent rise in the rental, and its 
Settlement Ofiicer’s ree causes, I will quote the remarks of tho Settlement Officer, 
cas Mr. Robertson :—* To what, then, is the rise to be attributed ? 
First, T think that at every Settlement no landlord puts on his best appearance ; 
a well or two is shut up, a few fields are left fallow, and every attempt is 
made to keep the tenants on his side: but when the jumma is given out every- 
thing changes. Secondly, and mainly, to the immensely increased value of 
the produce. This is best secn in the Butai villages (7. ¢., villages where rent 
is paid by a division of the crop in kind), where the jumma-bundees in 1274 FS, 
took a sudden leap, and have since maintained their high standard ; so much so 
is this the case that suits are coming in frequently now where the tenants wish 
to have money-rates fixed in place of Butai. Thirdly, and as a consequence 
of the second cause, to the competition for land. It is a well known fact that 
in this District there are more men willing to take to the art of cultivation than 
can get laud.” To argue from this District to one where rents are paid in 
money is altogether fallacious: and we must be very cautious in quoting 
Bolundshulur as an cxawple of what is generally going on. 


gt 
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34. I will now take Allygurh, as another instance of the rise where land- 
lords are powerful, and rents are taken in kind. In Tehscel Atrowlee much 
land, we learn, is held on the system of Jutai, or actual division of produce. 
The recorded rent of this is the value of the Zemindars’ share, estimated at 
current prices. Prices in this Tehseel aro estimated to have risen 40 per cent. 
The Tehseel is in great part owned by powerful Talookdars. This is what 
the Settlement Officer says of the rise in the rent-rate.—* We obtain a present 
rent of Rs, 3-11-11 as compared with the former of Rs, 2-11-28, or an 
increase of Re. 1-0-8} per acre, or 383 per cent., in the average rent- 
rate. 


“This I believe to be a close approximation to the true rise which rents 
* have experienced in this Pergunnah. Owing to the loss 
“or destruction of the majority of the records of lust 
“ Settlement. I was oaly able to obtain the declared rent-rolls (in money-rents) 
*‘ of 63 villages, as they stood immediately after last Settlement. These show 
“a cultivated area of 38,590 beegahs at a declared rent of Rs. 71,028; their 
“ present cultivated area is 39,174 beegahs, at a rent of Rs. 87,221 ; the former 
“ rent-rate being Re. 1-13-9 per beegah, the latterly Rs. 2-3-7, an increase of close 
“upon 20 per cent. But this, again, isby no means the real rise. Some of 
“ these 63 villages wero formerly paying cash rents, and aro now on § butai’ ; 
* some of them are cultivated by tenants with right of occupancy whose rents 
* have not been changed since last Settlement; in others the amount of seer 
“has much increased ; in others the village papers are moro than ordinarily 
* understated. To obtain a nearer approach to a correct estimate of the actual 
“rise, I took 26 villages ont of the whole number, where I knew there had been 
* no retarding or disturbing circumstances ; where there is and was little or no 
“ seer: where there was reason to believe the papers are near the truth, 
* and where the riso had been gradual and steady, but not excessive. These 
“ villages, scattered all over the Pergunnah, showed a former rent-rate of 
“ Re. 1-13-9 per beegah, as did the whole 63; but they are now paying 
“ Rs, 2-8-7, or a rate increased by 36} per cent. It must be remombered 
“that the papers of the time, immediately after the Scttlement, were not 
“likely to be very wrong, and the rent-rolls which exhibit the present rate 
‘© are, as | have remarked, believed to be more accurate than usual. The 
* result, therefore, agrees sufficiently well with the independent calculations 
“above made, from which I deduced a rise of 388} per cent. My own 
* opinion is that vents for the bettcr classes of soil especially, have risen by 
“ nearly 50 per cené. For present purposes, an assumption of 40 por cent., 
“for the general rise, will be anything but an exaggerated estimate of the 
* actual increase since last Settlement. 


Atrowlee in Allygurh. 


“Improved methods of cultivation, as for instance increase in irrigation, 
* competition, and a rise in prices, may he all causes of this increase. I 
“ have no reliable statistics to show how far competition has been an influence. 
“ The actual increase in irrigation has been shown to be only 14 per cent. No 
* doubt the rise in prices has been the chief agent at work.” 
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35. Here, then, is another instance where circumstances werc favorable 
Anillustration of rates 0 @ rise in rent. The owners are powerful men; the 
rising with prices. prescriptive right to pay at revenue rates fixed by Govern- 
ment agency, has probably never beou very strongly claimed by the actual 
occupants; rents are largely paid in kind: prices have risen. Now, take Per- 
gunnah Aonlah in the Bareilly District as an illustration of the effect of money- 
rates, and uninfluential small proprietors, on the old rates of assessment. 


86. Prices here have risen 44 por cent. Rents are taken both in moncy 
and kind. Both proprietors and cultivators are Thakoors: men of onc class, 
and with strong family traditions. The Scttlement Officer writes thus :— 


“Asin the other Pergunnahs of this Tesheel, produce prices have risen 
since 1838 on an average 44 per cent. all round. In bajra and wheat, the 
chief staples, the increase has been 62 per cent. in the former, and 86 por 
cent. in the latter. 

“Tho great increase has as yet exercised but little effect on rents. Mr. 
Conolly, at last Settlement, wrote that the average rate 
of rent on cultivated land varied from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-0-0 
per acre, excluding the khadir circle, which was transferred from Pergunnah 
Ajaon to Aonlah subsequently to the last Settlement. Mr, Conolly’s jumma 
on the remainder was Rs. 49,861 at 66 per cent. of the assets, This would 
give a jumma-bundce of Rs. 74,791; deducting for 29,432 acres of waste at 
4 annas per acre, Rs. 7,358, leaves Rs. 67,433 for cultivated land, or 
Rs. 2-10-4 per acre, while the present average ryotee-rate for land held by cul- 
tivators at money rates is Rs, 2-11-6. This agrees with my enquiries during 
inspection. I then found that rent-rates, as a rule, had remained unaltered 
since the Regulation VII. of 1822 Settlement. Enhancements had taken 
place to a very small extent as holdings became vacant and were given to new 
cultivators. In almost every village the old tenants still hold at the old rates. 
The reasons for the fact are clear :— 


Aonlah in Bareilly. 


* The very large arca of culturable waste, aud the consequent demand for 
cultivators, tended to check enhancement of rent. 

*Thakoors form a considerable proportion both of zemindars and cultiva- 
tors. Though very oppressive landlords to men of othor 

castes, they are usually very unwilling to enhance the 
rents of their fellow tribesmen. ‘Tribal opinion is against it, anda respect for 
tribal feeling is still very strong among our Kutheryas.” 

At last: Settlement, Mr. Conolly noticed that in Rajpoot estates the 
brethren of the caste, whether concerned with the management or not, held 
their fields at lower rents than other Asamees, and retain their tenures on the 
same terms as long as they chose, or at least as long as tho village remained 
in the hands of their community. 

3rd.—* There was, as has been already noticed, a condition entered in the 
Wajib-ool-urz that the rent rates of last Settlement were to remain in force 
until altered by mutual agreement. 


Stationary rates. 
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4th.— After the passing of Act X. of 1859 the near approach of the 
new Settlement operated as a temporary check to enhancement, though in a 
few cases the zemindars availed themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Act. 


“On the whole question we may affirm, with a close degree of accuracy, 
that rents have been affected by the rise in the value of produce less than in 
any Perguunah yet reported.” 


37. Wo may take as the next instance, Pergunnah Serouli in the Bareilly 
District. Prices have increased 44 per cent. We are told nothing of the 
nature of the proprietary tenures, but rents, we learn, are paid almost entirely in 
money. Population is exceptionally abundant. Holdings are small, the average 
cultivated area per head of adult male agriculturists being 3:9 acres only. Much 
fresh land has come into cultivation: byt the rate on the old land has not risen 
at all. The Settlement Officer writes of the rise in the rent rate thus :— 


‘With so dense a population, a heavy increase in the value of agri- 
cultural produce, and a very small reserve of waste, one would naturally have 
supposed that rents would have increased since last Settlement, and this point 
is worth a close examination. 


‘In the old khuteonecs the rents are not-entered: this source of inform- 
ation is therefore closed. From Mr, Money’s report, paragraph 80, it appears 
that the average rent-rate on the cultivated area was Rs. 3-5-5 per acre, but 
the Pergunnah has since been much modified. 


“Leaving the villages transferred to Rampoor out of account, 
and putting on the remainder the average circlo rates given in para. 
30 of his report, the average rent-rate comes out Rs. 3-0-8 per acre 
on the Khalsa villages of the Perguaonah as now constituted. Mr. Moncy’s 
initial jumma on a cultivated area of 19,3825 acres was Rs. 38,004-0, 
and he states in para. 31 that he assumed 62 per cent. of the assets 
to obtain his jumma; hence his assumed nikasee was Rs. 61,800-0, 
which gives Rs. 8-2-9 per acre. The actual rent-rate, however, was. a 
little lower than this; as Mr. Money, differing from Mr. W. Muir, took the 
amount of waste into account in estimating his jumma-bundee; we may 
therefore conclude that the actual rent-rate was about 
Rs, 8-0-0 per acre. The present actual rate is only 
Rs. 2-138-0 per acre; the general average, therefore, has fallen by three 
annas per acre. This is avery different result to that shown by any Per- 
gunnah hitherto reported. In all except Serowlee there has been a rise rang- 
ing from 8 annas to Re. 1-2-0 per acre. The cause of the fall is not diffi. 
cult to discover. At last Settlement there were 9,696 acres, or one-third of the 
entire culturable area lying waste; the total cultivated area being 19,325 

*Thisincludesthetwo acres, In the same villages there are now 29,808* acres, or 
les Si 89 per cent. cultivated out of a culturable area of 33,330 
acres; in other words, cultivation has extended by 10,483 aeres. With so 
large an area of waste, and an enhanced jumma, there was a general 
competition for labour to ‘Stub Thornaby Waste.’ Land was abundant, 


Serouli in Barcilly. 
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and sinews were in demand, until the extension of cultivation and the 
increase of population had reached such a point as to reverse the compe- 
tition to one for soil instead of sinews. The rise in rents on the old land was 
thus checked. It was further checked by a stipulation in the old Wajiboobul- 
Urz, binding the Zemindars not to enhance during the term of Scttlement, 
and most of them respected this stipulation. I have only succecded in 
obtaining the old Khusrahs of 26 villages out of the 56 composing the Per- 
gunnah; of those, thero are seven, out of Mr. Money’s 13, first class villages ; 
12 out of 24 of his second class; and 10 out of 17 of his third class. 
Adopting for the present purpose of comparison Mr. Moncy’s classification 
of soils, viz.—_1st_ class : domut and mutyar irrigated, 2nd class: domut unirri- 
gated and bhoor irrigated, 3rd class: dry bévoor, the results are as follows, 
in acres :— 














1st class. 2nd class. 8rd class. Total. 
At prosent ineasurement ae oak 1,918 4,949 9,723 16,585 


At last Settlement Wee vee 968 4,395 4,925 10,288 





“ We seo, then, that of the total inerease in these villages of 6,297 acres, 
4,798 acres or 763 per cent, is mm the worst land—dry bhoor. The exten- 
sion of cultivation being almost entirely in the poorest soil, while the 
natural rise in rents to the full extent in better lands has been artificially 
checked, it is no longer a matter of surpriso that the general average rent- 
rate per acro all round has fallen, Rents, howover, have not fallen on. the 
old land; with few exceptions they have remained stationary. Classifying 
these villages exactly as Mr. Money. did, aud applying his soil arcas in each 
class, we get a total result of Rs. 44,208. The actual nikasse on the same 
area by the recently attested khuteonecs is Rs, 43,646. If the privileged rates 
on lands held by Brahmins, relatives and dependants of the Zemindars, and 
others, be eliminated, the actual mzkasse would be Its. 3 or 4,000 higher still.” 


“Tf, then, his rates being rather abovo the actual rent-rates of tho timo, 
give a yosult almost identical with the present actual nzkasee, I think we 
may conclude that there has been no fall in rents, though the average rent- 
rato per acre over the Pergunnab has fallon.”’ 


*T expressly defend mysclf from political economists by stating that 
T allow ‘that the rents on the old lands ought to have risen larecly; but as 
yet thero are no hulkabundee schools, and the Thakoor Zemindars and 
Brahmin cultivators have not yet studied Ricardo and Mill. I can only 
tuke facts as they are, and leave to others the considcration of what ought 
to have taken place, but didn’t ?” 


38. We see, thon, in both Pergunnahs, increased prices, increased 
population, and stationary rates. The proprietors are them- 
selves in a great measure cultivators, and of comparatively 
little individual power. The conservative element is strong: what I have 


gl 
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elsewhere called the prescriptivo tradition, The land-lord in both Pergunnahs 
binds himself down not to enhance, during Settlement, the rates on which 
that Settlement was made. The idea of that rate representing a private rent 
is foreign both to the proprietor and the tenant. New land is brought into 
cultivation. Old land becomes more profitable. But the rate fixed at the Set- 
tlement is still the one recognised rate. 


39. I shall now give two instances from Furruckabad: the first shewing 
how the rate will be raised in a backward tract, such as we have scen Bolund- 
shahur to be, though the rise by no means must be taken as in any way 
closely corresponding to a rise in the enhanced value of land; the second 
illustrating the remarks, I have made regarding the extent of enhancement 
on tenants at will, and the probability of its reflex action on tenants with a 
right of occupancy, whose ratcs the proprietary have hitherto respected. 


* Remarks on the rise in the Rent-Rate.—Before I pass onward, I wish 
to make some observations on this re- 



































aa? fest ts ae OE markable rise of rent-rate, though in 

Namo of Pergunnah. {| _ ___! egeof | doing so I have, in some degree, to antici- 
Old Khn- gee |"! pate, The table in the margin shows 

eek a mone’ |__| what the. old and new rent-rates of each 
Runneud 181 94131 2 Pergunuah assessed by me have been, and 
Ae “|8)$ 98 8 2 8 | the inerease in each. Even among these 
SUT og, ele 2 Pak 7 ~ the increase in Khakutmow and Purum- 
anatase ae 4 reas (ay: nuggur is greater than in any except the 
ae Cn) ee ee Suburban Pergunnah of Puhara. But all 
Khakutmow SNS 107/36: al (98 of these arc Bangur Pergunnahs, and I 
Sidite sees ee 234 2% 2% | have already shown that in none of them 
Furruckabud. Buckward tracts. has the increase of rent kept pace with 


the increase of irrigation. These Trans-Gangetic Pergunnahs, however, are, 
and always have been, speaking broadly, irrigable in every part: no such 
chango has taken place in them as to the natural productiveness or capacity 
for productiveness of the soil as has taken place in the Bangur Pergunnahs. 
Tn the latter, rent-rates have risen absolutely, but have fallen relatively as 
compared with the gross produce of the soil; here they have risen absolutely. 
The only tract with which it is fair to compare them is the Terai tract in the 
Puhara Pergunonah, and there the riso has been only 6 per cent. 


* Probable Explanation of the Rise—It is rather hazardous to utter a 
conjecture as to the cause of this rise in rents. It may possibly arise in part 
from an increase in the colony of Kachies—an increase, that is, of high cul- 
tivation, but there are no statistics to bear this out. It partly arises, no doubt, 
from a general idea having got about that zemindars iu other parts were rais- 
ing their rents, and there was no reason why the Trans-Gangetic zemindars 
should not do the same. But I suspect the chief cause is duc to a change 
in the habits and feelings of the people. Mr. Robinson says of them, with 
great truth,—‘ they are a bold uncivilised race of men, and bad agriculturists, 
preferring very much the chase or fightiug to labour, Much of their profit 
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results from the protection they give to, and the tribute they exact from, offen- 
ders living among them, particularly tho refugees of Oudh, who at times flock 
in great numbers when the Amil makes his rounds of collection.” This 
account of the character of the zemindars is borne out by numerous tradi. 
tions, but it is no longer applicable to them. The influx of Oudh recusants 
has ceased with the rounds of the Amil. The profits of the chase have perished 
with the diminution of game and the disarmament of the country. The 
fights which were so common have been put a stop to by our severe Police 
administration. The zemindars are still poor agriculturists compared with 
somo classes, and they aro sad defaulters, and require a strong hand to force 
them to pay their revenue; but it is not now as it was in 1805-15, when the 
Collector, as a matter of course, took two Companies of Native Infantry with 
him and crossed the Ganges to get in the arrears of land-tax. Still less, as 
when, in 1819, the Board had to send their Secretary (venerabile nomen) to 
collect the revenue which the Collector had failed to do. There are still traces 
left of their old turbulence and independence; but the times are changed, 
and manners with them, and the lawless Rajpoot has become for the most 
part a peaceful cultivator. It is to this change, and to tho consequent 
increase of competition, that I more_particularly attribute the increased 
rent-rate. 


40. The next Pergunnah is Shumshabad. The Settlement Officer finds 
from the Khuteonees that the rent-rate has risen 22 per cent. and is enquiring 
into the causes. 


** Second cause,—Competition.—I think it is. Recurring to the compara- 
tive statement given in para. 4, we observe that the “ mouroosi’ rate has been 
steady, being Re. 1-9-2 per beegah in 1836, and Re. 1-9-5 now; but the “ ghair. 
mouroosi” rate has risen from le. 1-5-3 to Re, 1-18-0, and has dragged up the 
general rate with it. This is the only Pergunnah in which “ ghair-mouroost” 
rates run higher than mouroosi, except Bhojpore. Now, Bhojpore was my 
typical instance, because there we had a considerable rise in rent with no 
increase at all of irrigation; thence I argued that the ‘rent-rate has not 
increased with the improvement of land, nor with its enhanced value. A general 
blind competition has led to a general blind enhancement, spread alike over 
the evil and the good.’ Here, as I fancy, the men who were ‘ ghair-mouroosis’ 
till 1857 were either gradually enhanced on till their rents were brought up 
to the Re. 1-9-0 rate of the mouroosi, or accepted the enhancement on condi- 
tion of receiving occupancy rights from the zemindars ; thoso culivators who 
have been introduced since 1857, and are still ‘ghair- 
mouroosis’ have experienced the severer competition which 
has set in of late years, and have had their rents screwed up to Re. 1-13-0 
per beegah. If the increase of rent bad been due to the increased value 
of land (through irrigation, riso of prices, &c.), then mouroost rates should 
have risen as well as ‘ghair-mouroosi, and the mouroosis generally holding 
the best land should still pay the highest rate. But the influence really at 
work was an ignorant competition. This raised the rents of the earlier 


Tenants-at-will. 
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‘ ghair-mouroosis’ up to the mouroosi level, and in later years raised them to a 
still higher rate.” 


41. We have hore in the first case money rents, and I believe, small pro- 
prietors. But the rate rises, as it did in Bulundshuhur, because it had been 
hitherto notoriously inadequate. It is not a question of raising rents to cor- 
respond with the improvement in prices: but raising them simply to bring them 
nearer to the level of surrounding tracts. The habits of the classes owning and 
occupying the land charge, and the former rate, though it by no means is 

Remarks on Furruckae @dhanced very excessively, docs show enhancement. Other 
bi means of livelihood failing, the proprietor must raise his 
rates or starve. Under strong pressure from within, the rent is raised without 
interference ab extra. But here again no analogy can hold to the case of a 
proprictor enhancing his renis because produce had become more valuable. 
The sccond Pergunnah I selected, as 1 have said, to show how the former 
position of tho tenant-at-will is changed with us, and how the prescription 
and custom which protects the old, long settled, cultivator, is jeopardised 
by the example of the larger profits which may now-a-days be wrung 
from his unprotected neighbour. In Pergunnah Bhojpore, again, of the 
same District, ‘the tenaut-at-will now pays a_ higher rato than the occupancy 
ryot, although at the last settlement he did not doso.” The Settlement Officer 
thinks that a rise in prices, with a moderate increasc in prosperity, have 
enabled the zemindars to raise the rents a little, not so much through any 
operation of competition, as becausa it was generally allowed that the culti- 
vators could bear it. Very probably ; and before long the example will doubtless 
show that the cultivator with a right of ocenpaney can also bear an increased 
payment: and the machinery of Act X. will be brought to bear on the old 
Government rates. 


42. The next illustration is from Pergunnah Pupphoond in the Etawah 
District. This Pergunnah was formerly owned by large 
Talookdars. Wad they still been in possession of their pro- 
perties, we should doubtless have had, as in Atrowlee, large enhancements. 
But in the great famine they fell into arrcars, their Talookas were sold by 
auction, and bought in by Government. Encouragement was then given to 
such persons as had, or pretended to have, a proprietary title in the estates, 
to bring forward their claims, and engagements were taken from those who had 
the best title, on their paying the proportionate balance. he persons to 
whom the proprietary right was thus given were men in the condition of heredi- 
tary tenants, or mokuddums, in their villages. ‘These were the men who, when 
the ‘l'alookdars were proprictors themselves, paid the old rates. It was not 
to be expected that they would greatly enhance on other cultivators. In 
point of fact, as we learn from the Settlement Officer, enhancements have 
been extremely few. The old rental (I take the figures from the Appendix) 
was Rs. 2,97,454; the present rental, actually paid, after correction 
for seer, &c., is Rs. 3,46,636 ; an inerease of 16 per cent., cultivation having 
increased by preciscly the same amount, viz., 16°7 per cent. It is suggestive 


Etawah, 
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of the boldness of the Settlement Officers of the present day that in this 
Pergunnah the assumed rental of the new assessment is 21°6 in excess 
of the present rental, after it has been corrected for seer, 


43. Tehseel Shahjehanpore, in the District of that name, is the next 
illustration ; shewing how, with small proprietors and old 
cultivators, the former rates in money remain almost 
wholly unaffected as yet by progress and monotary charge. The Set- 
tlement Officcr tells us that “there is not one single landed proprictor 
of any importance.” ‘The cultivators are Pathans and Thakoors, strong and 
united bodies. “ Thero is no prospect” Mr. Currie writes, ‘of rents rising 
immediately or rapidly in proportion to the riso that has taken place, and is 
taking place in prices. Doubtless, they are rising and will continue to rise, but 
no approximately proportionate rise in rents to the charge in prices can be 
expected. Custom, more than competition, regulates the rents. Tradition, I 
should have said, maintains the old revenue rates: and forbids, as a rule, the 
idea of a private rent.” 


Shahjehanpore. 


44 The last extract I shall give is from the report on Pergunnah Nizama- 
bad, of the Azimgurh District, of which Mr. Bird, in 1841, wrote as follows :— 


“The Pergunnah of Nizamabad: is also fully assessed, and should not 
be considered liable to any enhancements, but being not quite so equally 
assessed as others, should be revised with a view to equalization at the close 
of the present term. 

“Tt should be explained that Pergunnah Nizamabad was the theatre of the 
first attempts at Settlement before the present system was formed. It was the 
vile corpus of fiscal experiments, It wasmany years in hand, and under many 
hands ; and though at last completed by Mr. Thomason, was never considered so 
satisfactorily done as the rest. For this reason, a revision, with a view to 
equalization, but not to enhancement, is expedient.” 

Proprietary holdings' in this Pergunnah averago 13 acres ; seer holdings 

Azimgurh:emall hola) 74 acres; cultivating holdings also are extremely small, 
ones ranging from two to six acres. Rents are paid in money. 
Tenants with a right of occupancy hold 70 per cent. of tho cultivated area. 
The Settlement Oilicer, who tells us that “there is a general belief among 
proprietors and tenants that the rent paid for their old lands by hereditary 
tenants cannot be raised,” writes as follows of the rise in rents :—“ The people 
do not seem to think of cash rents in relation to the selling price of produce. 
They see that their old lands do not produce more grain than before, and 
that their new poorer lands produce less than the old. They aro fond of 
telling one now that the produce from their old lands is from over-cropping 
less than it usea to be, and I have not yet met with a single ordinary zemin- 
dar or cultivator into whose head it seems to have entered that because the 
money value of produce is greater, rent should have risen, or who has admitted 
the reasonableness of applying the argument to this Pergunnah. I believo 
that no enhancement of rent case has been filed in the District, in which 
this was the reason for which enhancement was sought. The price of 

Al 
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produce is much higher now than it was at last Settlement. It has nod 
been found possible to compile a reliable comparative table of the selling 
prices of produce. But it may be safely said that during the last ten or fifteen 
years it has, on the average, been a half more than at last Settlement. Yet 
I believe that the agricultural classes do not think of enhanced rent in 
connection with enhanced price of produce, because they, both tenants and 
zemindars, do not feel and see much substantial benefit from the latter. 
This opinion may seem heterodox, and be difficult to justify. But so far 
as I can judge, from intimate intercourse with the people, they are not much 
better off than they were thirty-five yearsago. They themselves say that they 
are not so well off. If in the condition of those whose lauds pay the same 
rent now as before, there had been any general betterment, the zemindar 
would not be slow to note and proclaim the fact. The price of some neces- 
saries, such as cattle, has increased as much as that of produce. If there 
is more doing in the way of public works, service in the Native Army and 
with Native Princes has diminished, and from this extrancous source a good 
deal of money used to come into this part of the country. The size of 
holdings is so small that after allifthey were made rent-free, the holders 
would still bo poor. Supposing that Rs. 30 a year is the smallest sum, 
that will keep the bodies and souls of a small family together, it is a large 
share of the gross profits of a holding of three acres. ‘A considerable share of 
his produce the cultivator must part with at a disadvantage to the grain 
and moncy-lender, and the only benefit to the former from the higher price 
is that a slightly larger quantity of produce may be saved for home use. 
This the keen competition for land has enabled the zemindar to take already 
from part of the tenants. And if the bellics of some of the agricultural 
population are a little better filled, and their backs a little better clothed than 
at last Settlement, the mass of it is, with regard to the possession of more 
cattle, property, and capital, and, above all, freedom from the clutches of the 
usurer not a whit better off than it was. Life is as much a scramblo for 
the petty zemindars and cultivators of these parts as it was. It is certainly 
not they who chiefly absorb the enhanced profit from the sale of produce, 
but people whom our enhancement of rent and revision of Settlement do not 
touch except to their benefit, Bunyas and Mahajuns. ‘The rental of the 
Pergunnah will, undoubtedly, rise after the new jummas have been declared 
and the new jummas will be fixed with reference to this. The rise will be due 
mainly to the raising of rents which for reasons like those given above, have 
remained below the present market value. The enhancement cases will 
be very numerous, and with reference to what has been said, the task of dis- 
posing of them, not altogether a pleasant one.” 

Cultivation has increased 34°0 in this Pergunnah, and the rental which 
Mr. Bird thought could not be raised, has been enhanced 55:2 per cent. But 
the rise in the average rent-rate is 15°8 only ; a rise, however, by no means ins 
considerable when considered in the light of the above recorded remarks. 

45. Before leaving this part of the subject I may draw attention to the case 
of Budaon. ‘This District was settled between 1864 and 1870, Of its culti- 
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vable area 76°8 per cent. is cultivated : whilé 243 per cent. of the cultivated 
area is irrigated. Cultivation has increased 30:2: the figures of former irriga- 
tion are evidently unreliable. The increase in tho rental is 62°4: ranging 
from 92°9 and 96:2 in Islamnuggur and Budaon to 41'‘9 in Suleympoor. The 
increase in the incidence of the average rent-rate is 24°38. The increase in rental 
is very high. In Bareilly, for instance, where cultivation has inercased 28°8 
per cent., and 48:7 per cent. of the cultivated area is irrigated, the increase in 
the assumed rental is 57°4. In Shahjehanpore, where cultivation has incrcased 
25:1 per cent., and irrigation extends to 40°7 of the cultivated area, the in. 
crease in rental is 59:5. In Furruckabad, Etawah, and 
Mynpoory, the increase in rental is less again. What is the 
incidence in Budaon, as compared with the other Perguunahs, of the average 
rent-rate of the uew Settlement ? Mere comparisons of rates, as I have already 
been careful to say, are misleading, if adopted as a single test of the adequacy 
of assessment ; but where reutals have in every case been largely increased in 
neighbouring Districts, and there is no prima fucie ground for supposing any 
error, we may expect to find the incidence ‘of the rent-rate approximate. I 
take the Districts of Bijnour, Budaon, Bareilly and Shahjehanpore, all com- 
prised within the Rohileund Division :— 


Buduon. 


Former: Settle- | Present Scttle- 


mek ent, Tacrease. Percentage. 


a ee TE en a 


Rs, Af (ais. A P| Ra AL P. 


—_— 


Bijnour one ae 3 10-4 8 15 5 0 4 10 8-2 
Budaon ues we oe 2°10 2Pil 6 0 8 8 24°38 
Bareilly ai pas 3’ det 3 12 1 0 10 5 20°9 
Shahjehanpore ... sis 2 8 4 3. 38 4 0 iL O 27:2 











46. ere is an increase in the average rate very little less than in Bareilly 
and Shabjehanpore, an increase in rental corresponding with that of other 
Districts: but a rent-rate most disproportionate. Budaon is a District mainly 
occupied by village communities, and rents are paid in moncy: a District in 
which the conservative element is strong: and in which, therefore, we should 
expect to find little rise on the score of improvement, or from pressure of land~ 
lords. Why, then, is there so large an increase in the rental, and why, neverthe- 
less, is the rent-rate so abnormally low ? 


47, The answer, I belicve, may be given in the same terms as those 
which were used for Bolundshuhur. The rate and the rental have risen, be-« 
cause the District was at timo of Settlement ina backward state, and for the 
jast thirty years has been recovering itself, The rent-rate is low compared 
with other Districts, because, whatever may now bo the case, at time of Set- 
tlement, viz., the causes which have recently raised the rents-rolls were not in 
operation. My authority for saying that the District at last Settlement 
was in a backward state is the very best I can give: Mr. Bird. 
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“This District was also in a state of great distress and disorganiza. 
tion at the time of Settlement, It had been much mismanaged, and unautho» 
rized charges of jumma and illegal modes of duress had prevailed most 
extensively. 

“The revision of Scttlement took place at a very early period after the 
commencement of Settlement operations in these Provinces, and when the dis- 
position to over-assoss was far from being allayed, 

“The Board were obliged, in consequence, to subject tho tract to ro- 
peated revision, and they have reason to believe that some Mouzahs of the 
Pergunuahs named in the margin,* and which were confirmed 


* Suheswun, 
clea : et 
ie by Government in the years 1836 and 1837, immediately 
eee before the great drought, are still suffering, and they have 
Ovjuhnes. directed enquiry and report on that subject. 


“The remaining Pergunnahs which were submitted for confirmation at 
the close of last year, after careful enquiry had beon instituted as to the suffi- 
ciency of the relicf granted, are in a safe state. | 

“With exception to the four Porgunnahs noted in the margin,t the 

remaining Pergunnalis.are not fully cultivated, and on the 


eer lapse of the present term some increased demand on account 
Sia of increased area brought under tillage may be expected. 


Kote Saibhun. : : ; 
From the Pergunnais named in the margin, no increase 


should be sought except in case of the Introduction of canal irrigation. 


“The whole District has been carefully measured last year, with the 
view of properly adjusting the administration of the’ various “Mouzahs : the 
record of rights and liabilities having been shown to be very defective. -Every 
facility will, therefore, be found for forming a judgment on the propriety of 
taking an increase when the fit time arrives. 


“Tt is impossible, that in Districts so greatly injured in thcir circum- 
Mr. Bird's remarks S8tances, and yct more in what the I’rench call their morale, 
abate by oppressive assessments, and great mismanagement, the 
mistakes and evils which have arisen can be redressed at one operation. The 
very effect of such mis-Government is to produce anomalies, which set all rules 
at defiance. The utmost which can be immediately done is to give ample relief 
to the pressure, and to introduce some sanitary principles and processes. No 
slight benefit will have been gained, if Government and its servants are convinced, 
as I trust they now are, of the actual loss of money which is certain to follow 
over assessment, and resolve to maintain those principles of moderation which 
have now been brought into actual pratical operation for the first time.” 


In this District the Settlement Officer has only assumed a small incrcase 
on the declared rental: in other words, has probably only brought up the rental 
to its corrected figure. No allowance seems to have been made for further 
enhancement of backward rents. The “ declared rental” given by the Seitle- 
ment Officer must, I think, be that of tho past year, otherwise I can not account 
for its exceeding in some cases the rental assumed at time of Settlement. If 
this is the case, the rental actually declared at time of Settlement was probably 
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rather lower than it is now, and the increase assumed is something more than 
the 7°9 shewn in Appendix IV. It is not a District on any great highway : 
it is occupied chiefly by small holders: there is no canal irrigation, and I doubt 
whether, for many years, the present rates will be much forced forward 
by such causes as are at work, for instunce, in Atrowlee. 


48. Of Goruckpore and Bustee it will be enough to say that the rent-rate 
Goruckporo, Bustos, 38 #bnormally low, mainly because the margin of cultivable 
and the Jhunsio Division. “Jand has till recently been very large. But Goruckpore and 
Bustee, like Azimgurh, are occupied by extremely small holdings, and though 
some of the proprietors are powerful, there is, as a rule, little margin of profit 
left to the cultivator from which a higher money rent can be taken. In the 
districts of the Jhansie Division former Settlements were notoriously exces- 
sive: and no comparison must be made. 


49, We have come then, to the end of what space will allow me to say on 
the results furnished us by some of the several Districts. I will now briefly 
recapitulate the substance of the foregoing remarks. 


50. At the commencement.of the Settlement there was no talk or 
ile wie thought of much increase of revenue. The extension of 
substance of former ree cultivation and of irrigation would, it was known, bring with 
marks, . : 7 o yee 
it an increase of assets. But because of their liability to 
such calamities as faminc, and because of their numbers and comparative 
poverty, much of those assets, it wags thought, should be left to the classes 
owning or occupying the soil. The object was not then to collect from the 
cultivators all that was not actually necessary for food and renewal of stock, the 
State meanwhile expending as a public'trust the public rental: but by leaving 
to them the reward of their labours to teach them the habits of industry, 
self-reliance, and respect which the Natives of India have in all ages needed. 
“There are some principles of universal application, because they rest on the 
“nature of man, and can never cease to operate on tho Wealth of Nations. 
‘One of these is the close connection which obtains between the progress of 
‘industry, and the certainty of enjoying its results.” (India under Lord Canning : 
by the Duke of Argyll, page. 141). But, in the course of the Settlement, 
great and unforeseen circumstances occurred, which led to a marked, though 
in part, ephemeral increase of the prices of agricultural produce. Attention 
was drawn to tho rise of the rental in certain Districts which were then under 
Settlement, and to the probability of a still further enhancement. Then came 
a succession of bad seasons, suggesting to the Government a huge extension of 
Public Works. Finally, the Financial Panic of 1869 occurred. Originating in 
the belief that money now abounded in these Provinces, that the Provinces 
particularly needed further expenditure for their own protection, and that the 
general wants of the State exceeded its income, there grew, and rapidly strength- 
ened, aconviction that the present assessments of the North-Western Provinces 
were inadequate, and that the State was not receiving its proper share of the 
public revenues, The viows of 1861 fell into discredit, and great pressure was 
ae 
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put upon public officers to shew cause why their calculations should not lead to 
the assumption of a larger rental. But enquiry into the tenure of lands in these 
Provinces, into the origin of the rates by which land is held, into past fiscal 
systems, and the conflicting effects produced by prescription and by legislation, 
proves that the increase in the rental is by no means so large as has been 
supposed. Even where the size of tenants’ holdings admits of appreciable 
enhancement, great obstructions exist to the free advance of the rent-rate, the 
sources of which are to be scarched for, not in any law of political economy, but 
in the history of the public land revenue asscssment, and the agricultural 
economy of the people. At the present day, this requires to be distinctly stated, 
and thoroughly understood, because the tendency to under-assess, as it is called, 
has disappeared ; and the danger rather is that Settlement Officers may now 
lose sight of the causes which are at work in theso Provinces to prevent the 
rise of rent-ratcs; and may generalize too hastily from cases, where circum. 
stances have favoured enhancement of rent, to the Province taken as a whole, 


51. It is, nevertheless, to arise in rents that the Provinces must in future 
mainly look to increase of the public revenue from the land. The figures, 
furnished in the Appendix amply show how little can be expected from further 
extension of cultivation. 74:2 of the assessable arca of the whole of the Per- 
gunnahs, hitherto re-surveyed, is under cultivation. Mr. Bird has left on record 
his opinion that “ one-fifth of the culturable land should always be left untaxed, 
to allow for raising artificial grasses or other fodder for cattle, and to allow for 
fallows, and chances of dereliction, I would, in no instance, attempt on the 
lapse of the present term to demand any increase of revenue, on account of 
increased arca cultivated, from a mouzah, which, at the time of the present Settle- 
ment, has four-fifths of its cultivable land under cultivation.” Butin very many 
Pergunnahs this margin has long since been encroached upon. The extension 
of cultivation on which Mr. Bird counted, as the extracts I have made from his 
Note show, (though if needful I could have added to them greatly), has taken 
place. If the Government raises its demand on the land, the proprietor can only 
recoup himself by raising his demand for rent. But if tho view I have taken 
of the original nature of what we call his rents is correct, what does this pro- 
cess of raising them entail? It entails a long and bitter struggle between 
those whom we have made full proprietors, vesting them with powers which 
none but the Government ever claimed before, and those who believe them- 
selves to be the original occupants of the land, The power of the Government 
and the strength of its Courts must be on the side of the unpopular cause. 
The process of raising rents introduces and forces into activity a new and most 

m=" dangerous element of discord. The extent of the change 
ements of discord : f - ; 
introduced into the agrie which we introduced into the tenure of land will only be 
cultural body. R 
fully known when the proprietors commence to use more 
freely the powers we have given into their hands. Notonly those to whom at 
cession or conquest we gave proprietary rights, but the hundreds who, by sale 
or mortgage, have since acquired them, will attempt, each in his own way, 
and each with varying success, to destroy the old traditional rates. In attempt- 
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ing to raise the land revenue, we may find ourselves raising the people. My 
position will, I know, be questioned and denicd, and I cannot do better than 
support and strengthen it by quoting one of the highest authorities in these 
Provinees. The following extracts are from a Minute by Mr. Bird, printed 
at page 419 of the Board’s Selections of 1872. 


52. “It can be distinctly shown that prior to our Governmont those who 
preceded us as lords paramount of India acknowledged no rights of property 
between the cultivator and the monarch. This is equally true in the latter 
wretched times of anarchy, and in the best and highest days of the Mogul. 
The Sovereign, as may be readily shown by authentic acts and records, assigned 
possession of the soil at his pleasure, and claimed a portion of the produce 
of every becgah. What that portion of the produce should be was not fixed: 
it was perpetually changed at the will of tho Sovereign, and occasionally 
commuted to money-rent for a term of years of his more will, none other but 
the Sovereign having any claim to interference with it, or any right to fix or 
to alter it. To collect his dues, the sovereign created at pleasure various 
classes of officers, from Soobadars, the chicf of a Province, to Mocuddums, the 
chief of a village, to cach of whom was assigned trusts of greater or less extent 
in the collection of the revenues. But these were mere functionaries; the 
actual parties were the State and the ryot. ‘Lhe only trace we find of a State of 

Mr. Bird on the o- things approaching to proprictary right was the right of 
RSD rAeRCR those tribes to whom the Government had assigned tracts 
of land, which they proceeded to divide among themselves, possess, occupy, 
and cultivate on the terms of paying that portion of the produce which Go- 
vernment should fix. We find traces of the transfer of such rights at very 
early periods. No traces of transfers of what has been above called office can 
be found, except during the anarchy of the fall of the empire, when the Amils 
allowed and encouraged such salcs as a means of realizing tribute. 


“To this state of things our Government succecding, proceeded to declare 
every person connected with land, except as a cultivator, to be « proprictor ; 
thereby creating whole classes of rights in the same subject-matter. Moreover, 
by directing that all these rights should be tried in the Courts, without laying 
down any rules by which the Courts should determine on them, and by appoint- 
ing Judges, who were, of necessity, uninformed what rights in land had previously 
existed, they, in fact, introduced the solemnity of judicial forms, and the sanc- 
tion of judicial decision, still moro to confound the existing confusion. 


“The Government, nevertheless, perceived tho peril impending over the 
only class known to the former Government as occupiers of land, namcly, the 
ryots ; and proceeded to make such arrangements as they thought would be 
sufficient to maintain that class in tho enjoyment of their rights, fixing the 
demand which might be madc on them by legal enactments. 


“ From these premises, I conclude that it is the duty and prerogative of 
the Sovereign to fix the portion of the produce to be taken from the cultivators, 
or the money-rent to be received in commutation thereof. I have shown that 
the British Government, on its accession, felt itself bound to adhere to this 
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principle, even when it bad just declared a proprietary right vested in others 
than the cultivaters and I claim, on behalf of the ryots, the right, founded 
on the most aricient authentic records and uninterrupted prescriptive usage 
through a succession of Governments, native and foreign, from ancient times 
to our own, to have their payments fixed by the direct authority of Govern- 
ment. 


“The propriety, expediency, and necessity of fixing the demands on the 
ryots have been stated and enforced in all the proceeding of this Government 
since the year 1820, and still more strongly urged in all the communications 
of the authoritics in Ingland, and to draw back in any degree from fulfilling 
to its fullest extent the purpose thus announced, founded as it is on the 
constitutional practice of the land, and maintained by every authority, would, 
in my judgment, render us liable to the charge of injustice, as well as impolicy. 


“This one measure fully carried into effect, I consider to be the only, but 
at the same time the sufficient protection for their rights, and seek no other 
when Government have fited, in the moderation with which Government 
will fix, what they have to pay. The mode in which the sum of thcir pay- 
ments is to be distributed, what Government will reserve for its own purposes, 
and what it will surrender to those on whom it has conferred the boon of 
property, will less materially affect their interest, 

“T have often wondered that those who have employed their minds to 
investigate the principle of landed property in India should have overlooked 
this one marked, prevailing, uninterrupted, prescriptive usage. It is, in fact, 
the only right recorded. No other is so much as mentioned: and yet, so 
singularly do our associations govern our opinions, that many persons consider 
ryots to possess no rights at all, while they hesitate not to take for granted 
the rights of zemindars, and talookdars, all the host of unproductives of whom, 
till our Government called them into existence, and associated with them all 
the notions of landed property which prevail in our own country, no trace was 
ever found in any authentic record, but as Exccutive Officers of Government. 


“The rights which our Government has conferred on these last-named 
classes of persons, they and their officers are bound to respect: to maintain 
whenever practicable, and to make compensation for where they cannot be 
maintained. But they are no less bound to maintain that prescriptive right 
of the ryot which they have equally admitted, which boasts a far higher 
origin, and stands on a far firmer foundation, which Government have declared it 
to be their bounden duty to uphold, and have by special enactment declared their 
purpose to make all necessary rules to support (Vide Clause 1, Section 5, 
Regulation XXVII., 1795 ; and Clause 1, Section 35, Regulation XXV., 1803). 

“Let us not, through inobservance, add to past errors, or lose the oppor- 
tunity of correcting them. Let us not neglect the cultivators as we have, 
in time past, the cultivating proprictors ; since it has been shown that they 
have rights, which, duly secured to them, will raise them into the condition 
of civilized men, greatly conduce to the diffusion of prosperity and comfort 
through the whole agricultural population, and mainly tend to place the land 
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revenue of Government on a secure and prosperous footing. It is surely the 
dictate of justice as well as policy that those rights should be maintained. 
To avoid mistakes, I mention that I consider the right to have his rent fixed 
by Government to appertain to every resident ryot in any mouzah, whether 
he be an old resident or a new settler. I cannot find that any difference of 
rule prevails. Pykhoost, or non-resident cultivators, have no right of the kind, 
and must make their own bargain with the zemindar, as they do not share 
in the immunities of a community not their own. They have their rights 
in their own village. 


“ Briefly to recapitulate what has been advanced, I consider it to be the 
duty and prerogative of the Government of India to fix the portion of pro- 
duce, or its commutation in money, demandable from the cultivator for every 
field; that it is the privilege and right of the ryot to have his demand fixed 
by the Government; that this duty and right have not been abrogated by 
any Act or Law of the British Government, but, on the contrary, the British 
Government stands pledged to maintain them; that there is no known por- 
tion, or proportion of the produce which is the ascertained right of Govern- 
ment; and that it will practically be more difficult for Government to fix a 
produce than a money-rate; that there-is no risk in fixing money-rates if 
made sufficiently moderate, and that when the pressure on tho cultivators 
is too great, not only the law of the land, but the limitation of the Govern- 
ment demand, warrant Government in lowering the present rates, provided 
the zemindar be secured in the amount which the law has assigned him ; that 
the rent hitherto paid may generally bo ascertained, but, in any case, for 
Government to fix the ryots’ rent, will greatly conduce to the prosperity of 
the country, and permanency and security of the revenue, without infringing 
on any vested right; that all resident cultivators are entitled to have their 
rents fixed without reference to the term of their residence; that a recorded 
field rent, to be maintained by the District Officers, is the only sufficient pro- 
tection for the ryot, and no rule of division can be sufficient for that purpose, 
beside its liability to other serious objections; that the ryots themselves 
practically claim, though they cannot explain and demonstrate, their rights ; 
that there is, however, no reason why Government should be confined to any 
one method of securing their fixed rates to the ryots; any mode which the 
people prefer may be adopted : provided, always, that, the payment be fixed and 
maintained by the authority of Government.” 


53. Mr. Bird, I admit, puts the case inextreme terms. The assertion that 

Sir William Muir, Proprietary right was the absolute creation of the British 
Tae nee Government is unwarranted. A later, and perhaps a higher 
authority, has expressed this very forcibly. “Whether it was from the more 
martial aud overbearing character of the conquerors, or some other cause, cer- 
tainly the zemindar of the North-West was not a mere middleman, or official 
receiver of rent, but a real proprietor. The zomindar of Bengal was nothing 
more than a manager, or, if he did lay claim to tle ownership (in so far as it 
was relinquished by the State) the title was shared between him and the ryot. 

Kl 
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It is far otherwise in the North-West Provinces, or in Oudh. No one can rise 
from a perusal of the evidence without the conviction that, equally in both, the 
village landlord whether “ Talookdar” or “ Zemindar,” is owxer of the soil. The 
idea permeates society, and is inwrought into its daily language. (Memorandum 
on tenant rights in Oudh: by Hr. Muir : page 71).” It can scarcely be said 
he was a real proprietor in the face of the evidence in the same Memorandum 
that he could not, ordinarily raise the rates at which his lands were 
held. But we must not bring to eastern tenures conceptions solely derived 
from the law of landed property in England. In Guzerat, the Settlement 
Officers tell us, each sharcholder has an absolute property in his own share of 
land, except that he might not scll it to an outsider without the consent of the 
community. But “the old proprietary cultivators never received, or claimed 
to receive any portion of what in native language is called the “ raj bhag” (or 
state share) of the produce.” The Government share of grain was annually 
estimated and levied in money from the heads of the community. The headmen 
then collected the value of the Government share of his crops from each non- 
proprictary cultivator, and the balance was paid by each shareholder in propor- 
tion to hig share. “ Besides the Government share of grain, the proprietors 
seem to have received from their.tenants certain cesses, and labour rents.” 
(Bombay Selections, No. CXIV., New Series; Mr. Pedder’s Report on Nurwa 
and Bhagdaree Tenures). . 


54. Ilere we have exactly what I have tried to demonstrate in these 
Provinces: rates of assessment fixed by the Government only: co-existant. with 
certain proprietary claims in those who levied them: but not open to modifica- 
tion by the proprietor. By ‘‘ Government” fixing rents, it must not be supposed 
that Mr. Bird meant the determination of rents by the law-courts. The whole 
Minute refutes this. He meant that the rates should be fixed by the Settlement 
Officer as rates imposed by the Government: the proceeds thereof being in part 
assigned to those whom we have now recognised as proprietors. “Such an 
arrangement,” said his colleague, Mr. Fane, “would be a sort of half measure 
between ryotwar and mouzahwar Settlements that would establish a state of 
things in regard to the occupancy of land which would have no resemblance to 
the relation between landlord and tenant that has heretofore existed in India, 
or in any country of the world that Iam aware of.” These views prevailed ; 
but the circumstances of the present time have shown the truth of Mr. Bird’s 
warning. It is too late now to retrace our steps. All that I am at present 

Mr. Fone, and Mr, Concerned to show is the impossibility of any general and 
Bird. early rise in rents, corresponding to the ratio of the rise in 
prices; the impolicy of clamouring for such a rise as a basis of enhanced 
revenuc; and the consequent improbability that beyond the increase assuined 
by the Settlment Officer, any such further immediate increase in assets will 
take place as may prove an equivalent to the increase in cultivation which 
at the last Settlement signally reduced the initial incidence of the Government 
revenue. The revenue cannot be raised further than rents have as yet risen, 
for if it is to be so raised, we must face the dangers attendant on a Province 
agitated aud disturbed from one end to the other. 
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55. Iecome, too, it will be seen by another road to the conclusion which 
was embodied in the Memorandum which I wrote last year. The land revenue, 
during the 80 years of Settlement, is not less in proportion to the means of the 
proprietor, because a lesser proportion is now taken as land revenue at the 
date of Settlement. It has, on the contrary, increased both in incidence 
and inamount. Jt hasincreased with the cultivation, and as far as was possible, 
it has increased with the rent rise. But the burden of it can no longer be 
materially lightened by industry. If the burden is to be lightened as in the 
case of the last Settlement, it must be mainly by litigation, doubtful in its results, 
exasperating and protracted in its nature. If we took two-thirds of the assets 
to-morrow, the landlord would reduce the ratio, not by calling for cultivators, 
but by looking out for pleaders. Even here, however, if, as has frequently 
been suggested, and recently put forward by the Government of India, the 
future rise in rents, so far as it is caused by rise in prices, is to be met by a 
corresponding rise in revenue, this door of increase also will be closed to the 
proprietary body.* 


The only other sources from which the proprietor could increase his income, 
~ would be the improvement of his estate by the outlay of 
Improbability of large : : aa 
ieee setae capital; and in. backward tracts by the gradual raising of 
rents to a standard approximating to that of more advanced 
Districts. Merely backward rents in generally prosperous Districts have 
already been taken into calculation by the assessing officer. The analogy, 
therefore, of what was done in 1838 as to the share of the Government asscts 
has no bearing on the position now. But that one of the highest 
authorities in India believed that even before the last Settlement, two-thirds 
of the assets,in the event of temporary Settlements being adopted, might 
occasionally prove excessive is shown by a passage in the Board’s recent 
Selections:—“ The late Secretary to Government in the Territorial 
Department, viz, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, used to suggest, in conversation, 
the following: mode of adjusting the Government demand in cases where an 
increase of revenue might be demanded ; but we are not aware that the subject 
was ever formally discussed by the Government. Supposing the rental of an 
estate be Rs, 1,000, and the existing assessment to be Rs. 200, then a third 
being deducted from the rental would leave a demand of about Rs. 667; or, an 
increase on the former jumma of Rs. 467. Mr. Mackenzie proposed, that only half 





* Norn.—This suggestion has been attributed toso many gentlemen, that I venture to bring forward a claim 
which ling hitherto, I think, escaped attention. In para. 384 of Mr. Mackenzie’s Memorandum, dated 1st 
July, 1819, printed at page 87 of the Selections of North-West Provinco’s Records, published in 1866, we have 
the following :—“TI am not aware of any fundamental objection to the plan proposed by Mr. Colebrooke, for adjusting 
the jumma, from time to time, according to the average price of grain. Any permanent alteration in the price of 
that article, will not occur until after a considerable period of time; and it is on every account desirable to avoid 
« frequent recourse to the operation of readjusting the assessment. ‘Lhe recurrence of tho measure might, however, 
be restricted to periods of 20 or 30 years, and the average value calculated accordingly.” 


At para. 726 of the same Minute, Mr. Colebrooke’s suggestion was formally adopted by Mr. Mackenzie, whose 
proposition (one of a series with which he concluded his Memorandum) was upon this point, as follows :—“ That 
the average price of wheat and barley, jawar and bajra, in the 20 years preceding the Settlement, at the chief 
marts of esch District, be ascertained and recorded, and a general average struck: and that in declaring the Settle. 
ment perpetual, Government reserve to itself the option, at the expiration of each period of 20 years, of causing 
a similar average to be made, and of readjasting the jumina with reforence to the relative price of silver to grain, ag 
exhibited by the stutement, provided the difference shail exceed 10 per cent. This reservation will not, of course, 
entitle Government to do more than demand the value of such a quantity of the four articles above-mentioned, 
taking an equal proportion of each, as may be equivalent to the jumma now to bo assessed,” 
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this latter sum should be demanded, making the jumma of the new Settlement 
Rs. 483, instead of Rs. 667” (page 303). The question of the amount which 
is sufficient to support the proprietor must vary with circumstances, and at 
different tines and places. More than one officer has asked for leave to assess, 
where holdings are small, at less than 50 per cent. of the assets. I do not 
think many will be found to suggest that in future we should assess at more. 


56. This Memorandum must now conclude. It has grown toa length I never 
anticipated ; and which, had I had more leisure, it should 
certainly never have attained. ButI have written literally 
currente calamo in the intervals of constant and pressing work. This is my 
excuse for the want of method and precision, and for the need of further illus- 
tration in support of my argument, of which I am only too conscious. Ido not 
wish to push my conclusions too far, and to pretend that I have shown the only 
obstructions which keep rents down; or the only causes which may raise 
them. But I hope I have sufficiently shown that in the main position of 
the Memorandum, in the gradual metamorphosis of the public revenue rate, the 
rate levied by the State as landlord, into the private rent-rate, is to bo found 
the main clue to the problem of the disproportionate rise in rents, con- 
sidered in relation to prices. The political aspect of the question does not 
come within the scope of this paper. But I may repeat in concluding that 
in the new agency we have introduced, vz., the power of our proprietors to 
enhance their newly-acquired rents, which we have seen so sturdily combated 
by Mr. Bird, there lie very serious elements of social discord, and agrarian 
discontent. It has been my object to show why, during the last Settlement 
that power was very little understood. The Rent Law of 1859 first 
brought it to the immediate notice of those whom we havo recognized as pro- 
prictors. The progress of the country, and the revision of Settlements, has 
forced the power into active use. We are now, for the first time, fairly watching 
its effects ; and under the guise of adjusting rents, I believe, we are introducing 
what is little less than a revolution into the status of a large section of the 
agricultural body. For the present, doubtless, Act X. of 1859 is not largely 
used by proprietors to raise rents, independently. of Government pressure : but 
mainly as an indispensable and necessary complement to the authority exercised 
by Government in periodically enhancing itsrevenue. But this is for the present 
only. The proprietary body have been given the power, and more recently they 
have been taught its advantages. Under former Governments, the interests 
of the proprietary and the mere cultivators were identical. Now they are 
directly antagonistic, We have an apparent increase in the number of tenants 
in whom we have recognised rights of occupancy: but, in reality, a violent 
attack on the only security by which they hold. We have abandoned the 
exercise of a direct control over the land rates: and, while desiring larger 
revenues therefrom, can reach them only by inviting proprietors to drag their 
tenants into Court. 


Conclusion. 


The minimum of advantage, with the maximum of irritation, is what our 
so-called competition rents” of to-day will bring us to, The remedy certainly 
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does not lie in merely enhancing the revenue on the landlords; but, I believe, 
in recognizing the historical aspect of these so-called rents, The remedy will 
be found in arranging at time of Settlement for the fair, and full valuation of 
rents, not by law courts, and vain formule of enhancement ; but by the only 
officer competent to do it, the Settlement Officer, who stands to-day in the 
place of Akbar’s Amil: and who has, to guide him, a mass of data which he 
only can effectively handle. During the term of Settlement, the rents so fixed 
I would with certain exceptions maintain. A far larger revenue would be 
gained with a smaller amount of heart-burning. The treasury would be satis- 
fied ; and the people more content. 


57. In conclusion, it is perhaps necessary to add that nothing I have said 
in this Memorandum must be taken as bearing, in any way whatever, the 
sanction of higher authority. 


ALLAHABAD : AUCKLAND COLVIN. 
Ath May, 1872, 


Faep. Lewis, Calcutta Central Press Company, Limited, 5, Council House Street. 
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27,965 30,158 58,123 179 31 13:3 ‘9 431 519 B18 
10,787 42,753 53,540 42 88 23:8 27 20-1 79:9 60°83 
19,057 40),005 69,062 | 80 45 19-2 24. 32-2 67-3 752 
8,236 20,867 29,103 a7 82 88-9 “Ol 28-2 71:8 546 
13,170 23,729 35,899 15°7 2-9 22-5 aif 36-6 63-4 71-6 
19,791 34,085 48,770 102 25 26-2 Ay 28-2 718 69-9 
23,657 30,910 64,467 62 +02 244, 23 43:2 568 71-4 
8,426 36,178 44,904 03 “4, 30:3 fi 18°6 B14 B63 
16,167 40.996 57,163 85 L 26-4 21 263 1 717 69°9 
21,788 £4,502 76,360 32 19 31-4 . 285 715 66:7 
38,626 42,446 81,112 80 1 254 6 47°6 624 vad 
15,498 50,650 60,167 49 80 88-2 ‘1 23-4, 766 659 
37,286 49,002 86,348 97 4-0 20% 33 43+) 66-9 523 
9,903 31,081 41,054 58 202 27: ‘1 QL 75°8 62-9 
16,566 3u,740 47 04 91 178 21: 3 Qs B49 G51 66:8 
17,583 30,UH3 63,836 2-8 13-8 287 iy 32-8 O74 655 
28,268 32,821 61,079 13-9 95 152 B | 462 538 78-9 
1,756,045 | 5,00,260 6,760,205 53 T7 300 | 2 260 | 740 G51 
3,212,018 | 456,816 | 7,77,863 113 | 37 94 18 AL-2 Ag Pes) 
83,826 65,540 31,19,386 | Incorrect. *6 | Incorrect, | Incorrect. 63:4 46°68 | Incorrect. |) 
66,353 63.550 | 1,830,213 163 “09 1594 Qed 509 49-1 73, 
6,508 8,978 15,870 | Incorrect, : 246 | Incorrect. ates 42-3 of Incorrect. | }- 
7,108 13,178 20,281 93 8 136 1-7 35-0 65-0 62:8 
77,830 33.142 1,11,022 21:7 30 | Incorrect. | Incorree ts vidas 209 | Tneorrect. 
92,027 24,937 | 1,16.20b 24-2 ge 60 O1 re 909 
13,076 10,183 23.264 19°4, 35 | Incorrect, rrect, iio] a Tueorrect. . ne 
aiigo | 470 | 95300! 189 08 os) “ 29 171 ATi Gea och resent erie 
5,C50 4,732 9,702 28-7 2-1 | Incorrect. | Tocorrect. 617 48°3 | Ineorrcet. | g f ee ee ae Be Taine : 
6171 4.039 10,210 30") be By 6 604 B06 BA-9 DES UNE ene re oan ATED 
382,666 15,693 | 48,359 38 41 18 1 675 325 97°8 
38.943 9,812 43,787 T1 8-0 35 6 G8 B03 95-4 
30,649 , 25,875 63.204 2-8 2: Ls 4 606 80-4 O74 
50,672 | 1B.L52 68.924 4 4 45 Ld 735 265 93-3 
17,896 23.693 41,489 | Incorrect. 24 | Incorrect. | Incorrect. 43-1 609 | Incorrect. 
23,710 19,297 43,016 204 14 ep 9 651 419 sso | 





























ROHILECND. 


MEERUT,—(coneld.) 


| = | Divistoy, 


ue 


DistRicr. 


Name 
OF Pexcuxyal, 


( 6 ) 


Period of Settlement.) Total Area. 








co 


BrsNoRE 


Brpaox 








2 3 4 
Former Settlement... 
: ‘ Tuppul § Present dilto... 
ALL YGHUB,—~(continued). i Former ditio 
Khyr wf Present ditto 
Former ditto... 
Total a? { LYresent ditto 
Total Meerut Division § hens ease tree 














ns ¢} Former Settlement... 
Bijnore ""2) Present ditto 
Tormer — ditto 
Daranuggur us § | Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Munduwur “4 | Present — ditto 
(Nujecbabad Pro- Forner ditto 
é per Present ditto... 
8 Former | ditto 
m rs Demureated 
§ J TMakn-Chandi ...4 /¢ villages =f 
4 Government Te. 
C & served Forests 
if Lai 7 Fimmut Former Settlement... 
Singh’s Forest Present ~— ditto 
and Grants - 4 Le 
‘ormer «ditto a, 
Keerutpore me Present — ditto 
Former | ditto |)... 
Akburabad wf Present) <ditto! /... 
: Former — ditto 
Dhampore a { Present | ditto 9... 
: Tormer— ditto... 
| Seohara ie -{! Present. ditto” i. 
a Former ditte—y.. 
Nibtaur $F) Present dilbo we 
Former © ditto 1. 
Nugeena f Present ditto ., 
: Former ditto... 
Burhapoora of Present ditto... 
. Former — ditlo 
Afaulguch bi { Present ditto a. 
Former ditto a. 
Chand poor “¢ f Present ditto, 
Former ditto. 
Boorpoor of ! Present ditto. 
; Former ditto. 
' Rashta “t Present ditto .. 
(i Former ditto... 
Total ‘(Present ditto... 
\ Former Settlement... 
Usudpoor ont { Present diiio 4 
bags 1 Forracy — dilto 
; Rujpoora = j | Present — ditto 
on ¢| Former — ditto 
Bisowlee “"Q) Present ditto... 
Former ditto... 
Satasce - ‘i Present — ditto 
; Former = ditto 
Islamnuggur ee fi Present ditto 
Former ditto... 
Suheswan of Present ditto... 
' Former — ditto 
| Kote ne { Present ditto... 
H Former ditto ... 
Badaon ay {| Present ditto . 
i ‘ Former — diite 
Oonjhanee a § Present — ditto 
: r Former ditto 
| Ooseith “ S, Present — ditto 
: Former — ditto 
Suleympoor ‘Present — dittu 
5 
‘Former — ditto 
Total es { Present ditto 









































Barren, 
pen! Ec 

6 6 
94,916 Incorrect. 
95,471 8,149 
97,305 Incorrect. 
48,341 14,804 
R,16.354 Lneorrect. 
849.113 1,85,7 12 
53,75,091 5,890,296 
65,24,581 4,78,181 
66,255 7,162 
65,800 6,918 
60,262 8,872 
2.06 L 7,196 
FOOT 11.695 
66.731 8.485 
51.702 11,051 
62,462 10,699 
9,718 1,216 
32,879 22,767 
92,201 16,918 
51.468 0,254 
68,736 7,635 
38.6368 6,102 
36,684. 4,085 
96,52 b 17,403 
1,00,386 16,373 
64,900 9,469 
67,126 6,774 
41.256 4,379 
41,495 4,164 
60,323 6,888 
64,143 7,697 
79,442 45,017 
1,23.979 7,093 
1,00,686 33,079 
117.194 18,165 
85,057 9,715 
$6,104 6,718 
43.898 6,204 
44,765 2,198 
65,483 11,K24, 
65,963 5, HLT 
9,78, 004 1,97,324 
12,01,096 1,060,774 
89.340 19,151 
91,986 14.471 
96,588 16,141 
1,05,575 14.315 
63,092 7.249 
62,318 6,307 
48,838 7.178 
66,125 6,608 
87,226 12,237 
1,00,962 7.927 
3,765,714 88,313 
1,865,704 20,16 
98.505 16,374 
1.16,759 18.063 
1,657,841 14,861 
135,431 16,813 
1,42,155 24,199 
745.096 21,316 
141,638 13,947 
1, 28,027 19,374 
83.186 2.774 
1,47,)66 16,713 
11,84.213 1,64.412 
12,76,879 1,54, 413 


a A RR 











APPENDIX 


Comparative Statement 





















































3 
qa 
3 
Revenue free., Cultivable. 2 
a 
& 
Z 
fo 
7 8 9 
—— pees | oS 
185 Jncorrect. | Incorrect, 
weeesi 19,096 478 
2,022 Incorrect. {| kncorrect. 
889 6,806 48 
16,555 Incorrect, | Incorrect, 
7869 1 $0,185 9,546 
1 es | OO RG 
2,72,841, 11.69, ae 
1,61,074 8,837,708 | 1,26,408 
—_— tear | emerrrrerntt: 
4,843 10,781 2,886 
318 6,820 2,666 
921 8.003 8,267 
96 7,061 4,617 
4,367 17,175 B4AR6 
132 11,387 6,369 
7.016 8.026 4,709 
1,303 13,049 1,48 
tase 6,610 85 
weddes 16,622 ie 
wale vy 69,857 és 
9,140 B.3TA 2,253 
630 97,748 1,087 
4,080 2,401 2,484 
821 6,404 820 
15.301 13,237 8,829 
2,679 19,683 3,340 
8,098 13,399 1,989 
7,054 14,648 1,744 
3,142 6,878 1,029 
611 7.966 920 
5,403 6.315 2,461 
8.215 7841 1,643 
1,898 16,882 3,513 
GO.674 27,470 1,540 
2,230 17,885 4,408 
AB 38,175 3,605 
4,829 16,212 7,887 
BREE 14,177 5,901 
12,726 6,359 840 
16,076 6,138 1,041 
2,112 18.476 7,087 
1,680 14,620 6,132 
86,572 1,66,183 58,728 
1,07,619 2,905,434 43,816 
3,361 28,392 50-4 
889 19,256 4,961 
2,205 $2,854, 2 
87 84,713 4,168 
2.076 6,880 aes 
208 2,849 342 
3,916 7,147 aes 
1,135 3,658 107 
7116 12,430 isi 
547 8,365 8,502 
15,666 53,230 270 
6,661 38,856 {| 16,524 
2,840 13,368 tar 
918 8,654 1,082 
16,017 41,480 i 
20,778 12,190 1,128 
8,033 29,812 os 
6,536 22.091 11,239 
6.178 53.732 1,420 
1.109 20,186 7,978 
4.755 28,831 187 
1,409 32,523 1,283 
72,162 3,068,486 2,471 
38,787 1,098,312 62,324 








rt 


I,—(continued.) 


of Area,—(continued.) 











CULTIVATRD, E 
ele 4 ag 
a ow 3 
ig 5 as 
oe res — 
fb E 38 oy 
‘E a s= gS 
4 » a a 
10 11 12 18 
17.539 39.459 Be.aN4 | Incorrect. 
31,371 80.877 $7, faba) 
34,341 87.911 Tncorreet. 
44,748 81.021 15:1 
8,08, 16 t 1 254,911 6,63,375 
38230L | 224167 | 600,771 
81,5 6.097 31.66,087 100 
17,01,760 10.26.1460 | 36.30,220 140 
oar 40,883 40,883 Los 
At 4907-4 40,204 lot 
923 S276 BS abi 149 
616 43.191 1s 
as 3la7-b 106 
d48, 10.878 12°6 
1,516 QB.NO1 QZ 
Sb3 : 35,015 Wl 
624 1,203 1,827 128 
i g bs 677 
100 5,326 4,12 18-3 
ran ORAL7 28,447 169 
1,820 3,010 37,939 13-6 
Lit 19441 18,500 173 
1,301 2 bbb 25,314 127 
6,005 ADTAD 46.764 180 
10,188 AS.728 5A 41 15°3 
2,500 2.01 | BLDAZ 145 
4,116 5 Rhuwd ,  Belua} 10 
$8,903 22.225 20,122 106 
1,678 20.22 27.934 10°0 
440 34,722 1 39,171 11k 
7,768 | 88,079 , 43,847 18 
223 | TAT9 } 12,105 607 
207 17.095 17,802 67 
860 42.979 4B13G 32:3 
1,367 65,786 67,163 15-4 
3,981 43.803 40,884 Ist 
2,920 52.504 65,424 Tv 
3,910 14.77 18,680 120 
1,777 17,138 148,015 He 
1262 | 2n722 25,084 180 
567 37,547 38,114 ay 
26,093 | 44u.19t | 462021 207 
33,408 | 5,0U,UR5 | 6,198,553 133 
217 44,626 44,812 136 
7,808 46,103 §3,906 135 
194 46,604 46,888 16'6 
8,673 43,719 62,203 136 
170 47,717 47.887 14 
17,065 36,457 62.622 10°] 
161 380,408 80.599 446 
16,416 29,140 45,056 94 
178 55,267 65,413 140 
21,18u 59,441 80,621 73 
1,119 67.116 68,235 218 
16,370 87.878 1,04,248 110 
441 66.572 67,013 155 
27,004 70,127 97,131 112 
362 84,181 81,543 100 
19,416 66,100 85,022 16 
ain | 79.515 80,111 17-0 
20,071 64,143 ELolt 146 
1,147 65.256 G.331 93 
18,059 GL 8e1 49,880 VL 
438 46,201 48,039 33 
29,945 66,083 96,038 Aly 
4,091 6,383.590 6.38,681 13°38 
2.02503 | 629,623 | 8,32,033 21 







































































nue free op total 


Pereentage of Rove- 
area. 


| 
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be bo 


oe 


.o PROMS , we 
SILA AWE YWESsS 





es | 
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ta : 

my fa 
Be ee le 
a2 fy E 
oS 2s eS 
a2 a ws 
os S2o° ca 
co 22g s 
oe ae ta 
ak sod 9 
Be Bea eo 
zs fee | £ES 
e* as | &* 

en ——— 

16 | 16 17 























Incorrect. | Incorrect. 
200 a) 
Tneorrect. | Incorrect. 
69 4 | 
Incorreet. | Incorrect, | 
105 bi { 
217 
a1 22 
16:2 3A 
103 4u 
13s4 139 
113 G2 
244 738, 
17:6 bi) 
148 86 
208 2:3 
68:0 6 
42:9 re 
TT cm 
98 4} 
13°38 35 
67 6-9 
14:9 eu 
13°7 3 
104 B:3 
20 30 
224 2:5 
13:7 46 
wt we 
10°4 4-0 
123 25 
212 44 
22-1 12 
177 43 | 
B25 31 
m0 g2 | 
Les 6-9 
144 19 
13:7 25 
23:2 10:8 
221 93 7 
169 61 
Qhs 35 
31°7 6 
205 §3 
BB4 vee 
32'8 39 
9°3 Wa 
45 aT) 
14:6 . 
Go 2 
142 “i 
8-2 ot 
B02 1 
20-9 88 
13°5 ei 
31 8 
262 s 
a0 ed 
20°9 see 
151 76 
37-9 100 
157 62 
346 “2 
21:9 “B 
258 “2 
165 4.0 


80-7 
46-3 
475 
59:0 








B41 


to 


Sal res 

















22 a 
BS = 
ca 62 
oar PA 
35 34 
ea | gg 
sa. Hm. 
sak EL 
cae | FES 
Fon ~ 
18 19 
603) | Tueorrect. 
63-7 773 
624 | Incorrect. 
41-0 O12 
453 | [neorrect. 
37'0 86-0 
aft R29 
532 79-0 
100 753 
0)°7 848 
973 O71 
98:9 G43 
100 a1 
99-2 64-4 
Q3°7 658 
97°7 vay 
65°9 Qi4 
932 "72 
190 Tes 
9D Gas 
tr? §U-U 
9-9 800 
R72 73:2 
81-9 429 
91-0 674 
970 Odd 
861 G74 
940 75°38 
93-0 816 
kg) B22 
Os-2 87-2 
Oey 37-8 
92-1 Co 
Q7'7 67:7 
Old 66-0 
948 734 
Gel G21 
7 V2-4, 
95-2 60'4 
98-6 6L7 
O45 674 
944 63:6 
096 60°7 
83-6 BaD 
9o'6 5y1 
83'7 57'3 
99°7 89:0 
676 OL 
OG ! 81-0 
640 92-2 
QN-7 816 
73°83 87-1 
98°4, 60 
813 653 
99-4 TH 
72-2 ROA 
9G | TER 
G73 WN7 
943 616 
Tae? 739 
98-3 64-6 
73 738 
99-1 83 
a5°D 95'4 
99:3 6753 
737 76.8 
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REMARKS. 


No relianco can be placed on 
the correctness of the figures 
tor the furmer total urce, 











1. Tho figures in eolumns 
10 and 11 shew the cultivation 
ay recorded at survey. Cultiva- 
tion since added is not here 
shewn ns cultivation, 

2. “Nujcebabad Proper” 

means tho fully cultivated ‘des’ 
or open country, 
4 3. The former area of Muka- 
Chandi, and of Mai Himimut 
Singh's Forest, and the grant 
lands, cannot be ascertained, 

4. The present areca of Rai 
Himmut Singh’s forest, and of 
the grant lands, has been re- 
ceived froma the Colecturate, 
, these tructs not having been 
‘ surveyed under the Settlement 
Department, 





ae er he te 


| ae | Division. 





ROHRILEUND — (ontinued.} 


DisrHicr, 


[ BaBus toy 


PLLULIBHERT 
ivision, 


AN 





f ' SUAWIEDANPORE 


a re ne, 


cat 


cere at nr teen, 








Name oy 
Psereunyal. 


Crore 
Fureedpore 
Meergunj 
Aontab 
Sunéha 
Serouli 
Bulléah 
Nuwabgunj 
Beosulpore 
Ritcha 
Chowmalila 
Kabur 


Sirsawan 


Total 


Jehanabad 
Pilibhect 


Poorunpore 


Total 


Shahjehanpore 
Jumour 

Kant 
Jcllalabad 
Tilhur 

Khera Bujhera 
Meeranporo Kuttra 
Negohee 
Julalporo 
Buraguon 
Khotar 


Powayan 


Total 


Total Rohilkund 2! Forwer 


Division. 


we RR RR RR RN en 


) 


8 


Period of Settlement. 





Former Settlement... 
Present — ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present ditto 
Former ditto 
Present ditto 
Former — ditio 
Present — ditto 
Fornner ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former ditto 
Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Lresent — ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former ditto 
Present “ditto ... 
Formers) ‘ditto 9 ai 
Present) - ditto. 
Former ditto 4, 
Present. ditto... 
Former diltoe —), 
Preseut diflo © .,, 
Former ditto 
Present © ditto ||. 


Former Seftlement... 


Present ditto 5 
Former...ditto —.,. 
Present” © ditto ~ 1... 
Former ditto... 
Present ditto... 
Former — ditto 

Present — ditto 


Former Settlement... 





Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present ditto 
Former ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former — ditto 
Preseut — dilto 
Former — ditto 
Present ditto 
Former = ditto 
| Present ditto 
Former ditto 
Present ditto 
Former ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former ditto 
Present — dilto 
‘Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 
Formuor ditto 
Present ditto 
Former ditto 
Lresent ditto 
ditto 

Present — ditto 





Total Area. 





rrr | 


1,099,362 
2,02.187 
1,54.779 
1,860,187 
07,885 
98,286 
79,174 
$2,107 
62,851 
58,337 
87.627 
88,091 
23.268 
24,107 
1,123,507 
144.544 
2,382,159 
236,176 
1,056,889 
1,038,470 
58,030 
59,408 
84,175 
84.844 
20,608 
20,793 
12,37,714 
12,861,492 


—e 





1,12,392 
415,669 
1,12,556 
1,297,514 
3,40,000 
2,96,578 
5,63.818 
539,761 


ep 





98.808 
99,047 
64,653 
65,251 
90.149 
92.276 
1,95,275 
2,03.864 
79.180 
80,988 
64,082 
66.533 
8,186 
8380 
T0919 
7295 
46,883 
48,05 1 





7,07.910 
7,27,188 
AG,73.778 
60,06, 406 





























APPENDIX 


Comparative Statement 
a ar i eis VPS asilfinememnntintss 






































a 

Bs 

Er} 

a 

Barren. |Revenue free.| Cultivable. 3 

fas) 

a 

oO 

8 

6 v4 8 9 
26,578 31,532 80.828 8,960 
20.300 18,652 20,752 3.886 
16,696 5,045 82.951 10,584 
16,688 849 25.370 3,951 
9,446 10.599 22,321 1,613 
10,040 5,794 14,614 "79 
5,091 6,730 84.298 708 
9,707 762 15.6580 461 
4,023 4,619 17,332 1,034 
4,606 2,888 7.068 190 
6,969 1,637 511 1,185 
4,157 2,014, 3,218 211 
4,300 1,475 3,239 193 
3,105 417 2.Aa8 “1 
18,278 12,275 18,184 5,538 
13,550 7.336 14,048 1.033 
BY, 683 7,609 58,447 7241 
31.310 2,946 48,167 1,880 
8.164 18,014 12,029 3,408 
10,616 11,914 6,205 1,167 
4,224 1,574 15,533 3,308 
6,049 429 7237 909 
3.125 8,370 4,076 67 
3,960 301 8.237 233 
1,67 1,189 2,161 310 
2,865 269 1,835 286 
1,41,223 1,05,657 2,59,400 44,851 
1,37,943 6z,641 1,70,353 16,608 

eee: re pe a eee 

8,621 7,276 26,984 6,088 
12,986 1,645 16,657 1,634 
19,735 8,163 17,712 13,663 
12,243 1,371 29.134 2350 
49,032 4,220 1,84,083 19,891 
26,059 827 1,41,050 | 29,161 
77,488 19,658 2,28.779 39,047 
51,807 3,843 1,835,741 | 33,135 
18,655 3,990 17,200 3,167 
14.808 2,214 16,451 BOS 
10,728 1,878 12.653 2,833 
7,669 286 13,070 407 
9,108 2,054 13,166 6,333 
6,961 532 13,842 1,279 
21.625 4,453 69.155 5,343 
24743 219 4-4,021 4,453 
6,158 4,065 16,529 5,176 
7,139 987 10,126 1,501 
6,607 928 11,923 2,048 
6,338 48 4,709 966 
1,383 140 2,724 100 
1.162 ai 1,967 143 

6,192 2,701 24,668 ne 

8.574 1,012 16,979 = 
9,222 1,144 6,194 1,064 
6,232 924 #039 GAT 
88,160 21343, 1.75,412 26,081 
81,625 BBR: 132,204 | 1,189 
669,027 805,291 11,36,360 1,72,043 
687,623 208,173 NSy,07-£ 1,835,072 





I,— (continued, ) 


of Area,—(continued.) 









































CULTIVATRD. g 
S 
a eee Bod -—| 8, 
a  & 
3 3 <8 
re = E a4 
& tp 7 =o 
a “2 a-a cio 
ach 5 2.3 ea 
& 5 & es 
10 11 42 13 
35,330 66.634 1 1,01,944 13:3 
63,430 87,107 1,40,497 100 
37,479 62.044 107 
54,602 63.77 joa 
6,028 47.880 8 
17,788 49,261 102 
4,643 235,036 ite 
14,898 40.659 11:8 
$084 17.690 76 
10,610 27.585 34,095 46 
2.U31 17.204 19,825 5 
4,928 23.563 o8dn1 10-9 
4,502 9,859 Ltu6t Sh 
9,766 415.190 17,956 128 
46,036 42.198 88,244 128 
61,138 46.822 1,07,96L 3 
TB REY 47.387 | 1,26,239 140 
1,168,874 32,819 | 1,450,003 13:3 
27,784 Bb SAL O3.815 U7 
18321 30.217 78,533 97 
9,227 24,158 38,379 72 
22,429 21455 44,884 116 
4,689 18.348 22.947 v1 
15,045 14.068 27,118 1V3 
8,631 6.734 16,255 8.1. 
0,604 6,940 15,6 HL 13-7 
2.77,296 | £09,887 | 686,653 et 
4,381,744 | 4,538,823 | 885,037 Lov 
17,182 46,349 63,624 76 
31,281 62.677 $3,858 yy 
6,557 4G.721 53,278 175 
34,401 48.013 $2,116 9B 
2bB8O 67.205 B8.u074 145 
12,761 86,130 98,91 89 
49,608 | 160,268 | 1,800,876 13-7 
78,443 | 186,722 | 4,86,146 8-8 
30.399 25.407 55,898 18-7 
8z,888 32.783 65,671 148 
20,658 186,019 36,577 166 
23,177 21,552 45,729 11-7 
26,689 33,601 60,140 10°4 
25,630 A5.ABL 71,162 +4 
38,240 68.441 94700 io 
49,081 80.247 129,328 121 
22,991 205.211 45,2002 6a 
29,129 82.106 61,288 88 
8,319. 82,334 122 
12,870 42,478 o4 
3,257 3,719 109 
Bats] 5107 138 
18,219 37,008 TT 
15,844 45,530 11:8 
25.450 28,040 19-6 
12,604 Babe 129 
104147 | “08478 | 497,485 sod 
2,023,767 | 292.579 | 4,97,648 12 
662.140 -18,88,017 23,901,057 143 
948.927 §21,24,537 30,73,464 JL7 
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os 2s hes 
se | Ge ae 
es eta o° 
cw vek e 
is4 f ong 4 bo q 
Es = & 
sas Eo, 
Es Ee] 8 o¢ 
FS [| Ems | evs 
Pu iw Ay 
16 16 17 
162 44 340 
102 1:9 38-0 
212 68 41:8 
158 26 4e-1 
228 16 id 
148 7 26:4 
43:3 9 267 
189 OS 268 
an7 19 318 
It 3 27°65 
226 31 LO-6 
84 i) 172 
13°9 3 82-0 
106 2 lot 
12:7 33 621 
7 11 506 
251 a1 62-4 
204 7 TRS 
Mlk 32 43°6 
7 Lv 616 
20-7 57 27-6 
12-t 16 411 
cate] 19 20-0 
on “th 48-1 
10-4 14 bak 
38 13 617 
20” 36 40-4 
13k se] 48:7 
240 64 27-0 
18-4 14 87:3 
157 121 123 
ds 18 41:7 
hag 68 BLL 
47°75 oa 12:9 
104 70 248 
B44 61 29°5 
17'4 3:2 643 
16-4 ‘B 60-0 
ips 43 66-2 
200 7 57 
LL 59 443 
44 13 360 
3o4 2°7 AVS 
22-0 21 37'9 
20'8 65 47-6 
12:6 1*8 - 47% 
22-0 AeT 25'7 
136 1:7 380'3 
33-3 a3 87-5 
2a4 iy d 49'6 
361 49°2 
Be5 34-7 
13-8 22 870 
158 11 87-7 
207 a6 488 
1st 14 40°7 
243 3 23-0 
v6 30 30°8 
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REMARES. 


The irrigated arca of former 
selilement of Pergunnah 
Avulah is unreliable, 


The entries of irrigated ares of 
last settlement are quite un- 
trustworthy, 


The barren waste wag, as a rule, 
over-siuicd at Inst settlement, 
and the culfurable waste un- 
der-stated. Much of what was 
entered ag barren is really 
cwlturable, and has now been 
entered as auch, 


The areas of these pergunnahs 
¢annot be given yet, 
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Mustuffabad 


Shekoabad 
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Puphoond 
Bidhoonah 
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Total 








i 
( 
Rlawah a { 
t 
i 


Present — ditto 
Former = ditto 
Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 


Former ditto 
Present ditio 


District. ae Prilaielea Fon Period of Settlement. 
‘alii 2 3 7 - 4 7 
Kumpil of Present dite 
Shumshabud (west)... { pee na 
Tneuipure [EOE ao 
Riukutoow {| Emre dt 
Purum Nugger ee | since ate 
Pabara we {| Pevoomé ditto 
Mohumdsbed wf) Docent ditto 
x ¢| Former — ditto 
Fonnvexasap iene ae 
j “TU Present — ditto 
Chibeanow {| Bote tn 
Tulgram «fl prgaeeeed ks 
Sukrawah |] DS 
Sukelgere || OR 
Sourick {| Peeing 
Time wf] Beedle) 
Kunotj A present: afte 
Totel — {) Progen dittn 
i? 
Mynpoory w{] Present ditto 
Koraoli {| Prewnt ditto 
Karhal et heme. calees 
Paraubal wf] former ie 
Mysvoory ..4 | Allypurputti i eae ae 
Bhongaon wl Present ditto 
Besar eh Former — ditto 
{ 
a 
wat 
7 


Former Settlement 
Present — ditto 
Former — ditta 
Present — ditto 
Former = ditie 
Present ditto 
Former = ditto 
Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 


Former ditto 
Present ditto 


10.77.2882 
11,02,138 





Total Arca. 


1,U4.511 
1,14.462 
1,23.268 
125.484 
76,409 
97.565 
17.191 
21,151 
20,3151 
21,235 
25.880 
27,941 
32,135 
32.818 
80.886 
R1L.819 
71.633 
74.379 
80.663 
78.835 
72,305 
76.703 
25,351 
25.288 
38,390 
40,309 
60.811 
50.692 
1,25.838 
138.390 
1,22,910 
1.17,898 


94,845 
96,093 
1,01.368 
1,08,681 
£3,467 
48,042 
76 808 
$2,641 
58.831 
6,827 
19,499 
19.856 
1,81 102 
1,77,383 
27.702 
28,003 
72,854 
72.701 
1,96.549 
2,05,399 
1.838.767 
1,87,950 


10,68.792 
10,880,736 


146,309 
147,867 
1,94.283 
2,00,759 
2.83,704 
206,485 





5,94.358 
6,14,612 
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3 
Barren, jRovenuo free. Cultivable. 2 
& 
a 
3 
a 
6 7 s 9 
87,154 5,017 20,624 6,556 
17,945 $211 20,067 6,757 
23,484 8,728 26.488 7,007 
26.290, 6,483 12,178 1,862 
BULOL |... 8,748 2,563 
19,103 29 1.641 1,208 
3219 | we 1,382 480 
4,064 Foo. 1,831 246 
6.6786 | ola 2,104 662 
8,770 | we 7.864 220 
8,891 4,722 2.052 333 
5,649 3,875 6.620 542 
6,433 1,678 9,700 ATT 
10.998 739 2,549 TAL 
17.987 8,046 13,290 2,298 
20,316 2,869 8,230 1,644 
13.268 7,687 7333, 1,918 
8.577 6,466 $.497 1,623 
21,372 1,109 5,839 2,077 
13 810 3.921 7,716 alg 
24,919 254 4.536 2,124 
16,387 55 9,780 1,146 
12,334 13,017 Nil. Nil. 
632 13,773 895 14 
17,965 80 2,070 5,604 
16.219 88 6,773 1,413 
16.134 463 2,003 2,179 
41,320 508 5,432 2.197 
ADBIA | eae 14.049 89,502 
45.995 [veces 17,092 2,003 
23,711 238 10,890 16,198 
12,887 163 9,856 2,262 
8.03, 902 46,034 1,28.928 79,963 
2.47.47 1 41,339 1,239,041 QALIT 
49.843 294 2,431 
4) 89B | ae 71,443 
63,769 265 2,531 
44774 | eee 11,698 
17,290 231 4,002 
164387 | wee 4,183 
38.249 289 3,299 
43,287 106 13,219 
20.615 1,021 vivl 
Te) a ee 4,758 
4,821 102 1,442 
8,674 ies B LLL 
76,128 802 10,076 
67.8090 | ase 19.390 
4.628 357 8,014 
BASH fees 2,262 
33,286 217 2,918 
24300 | wee 8,319 
74,09% 1,321 4,319 
68.859 4 16.304 
5,513 2,602 4,050 
49,880 1,290 1,168 
426,633 7,91 87,783 
3,657,075 4,400 93,885 
63.428 421 7.431 18,308 
38.080 1,104 96.532 84a7L 
80,738 2.120 13.436 21,680 
64.919 2,120 37,557 9,951 
1.014.870 12 17,648 22,071 
72,541 12,434 5,826 2,353 
& 
2,389,036 2,653 38.566 61,069 
1,76,540 15,6358 1,106,715 16,275 
t 
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g ic ‘ aa Pass) 
CULTIVATED, ES £ a as £4 
~———-} a, | & 53 | éF ES 
' = ‘36 te aS tw 
‘ a ~s os os ¢ 
es) & o¢ ve ot ie a o 
3 = 5 ae Ee Ea ms | #e 
z Ee | 26 | £2 | Beg | £2 | #*s | Ere 
bp . 2 oa e2¢ $3 So oa & 
B ic 3 ge BAe 5° em aoa 
4 a) a im a om q a 
10 1 12 3 u“4 16 16 17 
43,)130 43,130 bed At 197 57 ws 
26,532 39,350 U5 UN 156 28 180 69 40-2 
7.[523 57.523 10 70 214 67 eas 
49,886 29,035 70.871 209 det O7 14 626 
89.897 39,807 306 4-9 33 oe 
24,126 21,259 45,374 25-0 03 1s 16 Bat 
12./ 140 12,440 1st 77 27 ah 
6,852 8,168 16,010 19-2 &8 Vt 45°6 
12,Jue9 11,029 32-2 lw3 gu eS 
6,521 4,870 10,301 AL is &7 10 63°1 
0.\367 9,887 B43 1iBz 79 13 is 
6,993 5,362 TL.355 pore 138 WW7 19 666 
14/347 11.847 169 by 301 14 si 
10,488 7,833 17,821 Sak By 77 a2 58°8 
44.1316 44,315 22-1 37 4 28 iets 
83,051 18.710 61.761 23-4 33 a7 ie) 63°8 
AQ MALT 42.117 185 107 Lv 1:7 _ 
21,903 27,984 40.287 115 &6 1L3 21 43-9 
49. 786 49,766 26-4 13 72 81 Pr 
29,889 22,730 62,619 176 ay oF 10 56:8 
40.|172 40,472 Bed 3 62 29 or 
31,314 19,101 60,416 20°0 OF 127, 14 62'L 
til, - 48-0 513 en ae ao 
1,041 233 1,274 868 Ght 1:6 “O06 81:7 
2, 12,031 48:7 ” 53 14:5 
14,672 2,444 17,116 dy2 “2 14-3 wiz 857 
29.) 54, 29 642 80-0 9 7 A =r 
18,757 12,818 31,075 223 11 10-9 £3 603 
39) EIS 40.413 337 wai 112 23:5 i 
44,092 22,317 66,409 sh7 # 129 21 66'3 
TU )876 71878 j 102 ‘1 88 131 an 
46,h32 6.208 02,740 lug 4], 83 19 501 
510, /u385 519,035 2-1 42 11-9 74 ea 
3,71,038 | 288002 {| 6,49,100 22 4 37 11-6 22 56-2 
32,308 4,536 36,838 62-0 3 26 62 876 
36,603 B,6h2 AN,345 Ane 118 10 84°5 
27,004 11,542 39,446 GIs | 24 BD TOT 
87,285 13,016 5U,dUL 414 es 108 12 741 
W474 1 0.826 17,800 35°68 4 82 188 644 
15.607 {| .13,855 28,862 315 fe 85 a) 53°7 
24,078 4,136 28,211 60-4 3 20 84 BAR 
80,429 3,313 33,742 402 1 159 27 901 
26.820 6.221 82,041 348 17 1 77 837 
31, lus Cer 37,352 26-0 ee 80 2-9 83°38 
4,BiG 4,503 9,434 247 5) 73 18-9 51S 
8,003 B41 13,544 187 : 19 1-0 5-0 
41,456 31,801 76,837 41-4, 4 it 10°3 582 
63,917 84,841 98,268 82-3 és 109 1:3 6a'0 
6,291 12,000 17,291 16-7 12 108 87 B05 
0,767 11,803 21,060 12:2 i 80 44 403 
; 19,193 9.009 28,662 456 2 40 103 66-4. 
} 88,898 0.840 86,7388 33:3 Ms Wd an 73-2 
DabTO 14,671 | 1,10441 37°6 6 2] 38 86°8 
101,583 14,933 | 1,16,626 35 “001 TA 22 87'1 
87.074 20.405 | 117,079 20-4, V4 OL 49 748 
81,807 46,157 | 1,28,204 26-4 6 6 40 60'8 
—_- nn ae EO ne see een] 
+ 3,70.085 : 6,193,780 39-9 7 35 7 73-0 
142,986 | 1,683,008 | 6,07,091 32-8 ‘1 86 4 728 
' 86488 ) 30183 | @H.671 805 8 1 | 125 | B47 
, 68,773 10.107 77,880 26°8 vi 17-38 26 754 
63,738 22,074 78,409 415 Ld 6a bk TO-8 
+ 66.986 19.250 45,212 32:38 10 18-7 | 40 view) 
i 60,862 48811 | 100,163 41-3 -000) 605 37 bre 
i 98,688 | 67,743 | 1,20,331 27-2 47 198 | 9 163 
1,560,575 | 1.OL.648 | 9,452,243 40-2 “A O-4 10-4 69-6 
184,287] 1,05.136 | 280,493 28-7 25 18-9 26 636 
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REMARKS. 


The details of irrigated and un- 
irrigated land at inst setlle- 
ment cannol. be given. 
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The papers for these per. 
gunnahs are in an unGnished 
stale, 
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rd 
! o 
a 
! asf 
DisTRicr, oe. Period of Settlement. | Totul Area. Barren. |Revenue free.! Cultivable. ; x 
= 
~~ 
a 
8 
a 
2 3a 4 6 6 4 8 9 
{ 
(| Bile { | Former Settlement... 65,371 3,610 3.270 8,282 we 
ura “"V Present ditto... 66.220 4,476 B77 | 4.971. 1,695 
: (| Former ditto 1. 24.462 2.658 129 5.502 4.8291 
Puchiana “4 [Present ditto... 25.637 268L | ow. 4.403 1,480 
{ 5 Former = ditto... 24.927 3.694 4} 4.117 3,368 
; Soron TT Present ditto... 26.223 2.510 681 3.356 3U4 
{ , Former dilte .., 2R.e24 5,083 61 9,629 724 
| Olaic teak dite 31.041 4163 | 6.047 1,206 
Uo i Former ditto .., 36.226 7,871 RB 8,894, awe 
Faizpore mf Present ditto... 31,504 6.711 32 03 601 
ne | Former ditto. 5H.OD6 8.057 319 14.912 | 11,467 
Sirpoora 04 Vasacute ditty 2, 67.905 6.084 | cae 8.493 1.220 
Former dito... 66.852 2.932 693 9,483 | 11,632 
} 5 Sahawur & Kursana {j poent Gitte 74,531 6504 | w..., 6,048 1,633 
Eran " i. (; Former ditty 1. 20,882 3,055 7 4.082 1,739 
poubar "U Present ditto {91.877 3064 |... 1.769 | 1.623 
ee Former ditto... 82,040 8,636 2,665 3.617 6,414 
ahora mf Present ditto, ... San 39.127 6,755 30.629 53h 
Former | ditto)... 1,568,043 68.990 882 5.460 10,689 
; Btuh & Sukeet —... {] pictnph) ditty: cae Dh Lotate 60,88t | ow. 15.573 2,838 
. ¢| Kormer. “ditto... 238. 004 2890 | 4,022 1,808 
) Vurne “'t) Present ditto 9 1 ZhSTB 1,764 Seates 2503 | 1,473 
wutiet 6] Former) dito... 41.553 5.317 81 laze | 2668 
Tab aree “'€) Present | ditto... 42,680 3.515 147 8,554 2,396 
fate ¢ |) Koriieieeeenidias ana 96.431 18,0U7 1.914 33,717 | 18,06 
fonpore “Ul Present! ditto” 4 1.07.629 22 40ek 2.48-4 26,538 3.280 
{ Former ditto |... | 1,64,805 21.410 4,792 A143) 12.496 
L| Azamnnggor “Ul Present | ditto |... | 1,64,100 23,608 583 25,506 4,293 
Total {| Former ditto! ah. 9.48,825 1,63.210 15.004 1,066,222 82,818 
OV | Pram ditto... |). 9,680,301 1,806,065 12,859 1,31,053 | 24,219 
ce | Former. ditto... | 86,24,825 | 11,82,78L 71,182 3,71,498 | 3,07,793 
Total Agra Division... { | Present ditto. |" 37,00.786 | | 9.67,151 71,266 | 470,594 | ‘92:66 
Doral Former aie 1,83,96L 48,458 16.173 31.867 4.685 
f gERIE wf Present ditto ..., 1,486,389 42.734 3.299 20,648 6.304 
¢/ Former ditto... ! 188,154 67.038 8,800 34,307 7911 
] | Atta “U Present ditto... | 1,980,279 Bb,233 2,440 16,224 8,304 
Jal / Former ditto... | 1,827,178 17,363 32.688 11.813 2.670 
| atom ee {' Present ditto... | 187.863 9.958 Bh70 12,601 2,019 
5 Ndtianien 5, Former ditto... 75.887 9.748 18.007 4.239 2,387 
TALON “4 machoguh -U) Present ditto | 87,2938 19,456 2,006 6,706 1,077 
ens ¢' Former ditto... 1 1.29.267 1.691 14.982 8211 2,699 
1) Koone "C! Present ditto...) 146.491 19,427 5.551 B,BAL 1.518 
x gi Former ditto... 72,736 17.713 10,996 6,900 2.352 
anwar “1 Present ditto | 77,879 14.759 1,784 7478 1,209 
1 Cal ¢| Former ditto ...| — 1,10,#99 41.920 1,064 28.946 2.104 
(| Calpee "U' Present ditto...) 1,138,115 41,728 53 9.060 1,806 
eink Former ditto... /— 8.87.882 2,14,182 1,083,300 1.26.343 | 24,848 
oe “CU! Present — ditto 9,388,891 2,02,190 23,583 79.845 22,416 
} 
Former Settlement... | toewe’ os he canter of) aaates Yo citing 
(| Gurotha {| Present ditto 177,801 24,153 | 2,707 
Mot ' Former = ditto } Seaton! We note ll Cashes al) ts, ie 
Mote 4) Pronk dito. | 1,19,961 1,380 1,204 
Former “ditto. 02) cGidasese Peis | tase a 
; Bhandere wf Present ditto | 80,801 12,206 3 
JMANSIE 4 M Former — ditto | Deheeet WA) seaduceec OM” , tipghorte ee Ab series ae 
ow : fi Present ditto | 219,084 49,786 11,624 
: a| Former ditto 3.) 0... aaa wise 
Pundawah 4 | Present ditto 1 134.858 25,041 6,396 
Thansie i! Former — ditto | ninee, Ub Sadtdey bt) swat loca IW geecte wae 
U dhansie “(7 Present — ditto | 1,83,018 40,617 | 28,719 
| ——— | —— —— 
Total { ' Former — ditto le eee ID Soe cee, PAP Oc teeta. A Senet he 
o “Ll Present — ditto | 9,06,868 2,30,4565 87,484, 1,68,153 | 61,583 
{ 
! i 
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dj E oe 
= 2 Z as 
8 Sp oO. 2s 
& 5 28 2 5 
i: 8 Bo ee 
al t <a ey 
10 1 12 3 
25,900 24.309 60,200 45 
19,062 82.807 BL960 67 
4.879 TATA 12,342 10-4 
4.260 12.920 17170 10:9 
3.807 9.210 13,707 4g 
4140 16.884 19,372 15 
9,035 2,992 12,527 197 
6,155 13.875 19,030 13-3 
15,235 2,428 17,663 20-8 
8,628 16.129 19,767 137 
9,017 18,643 23,260 13-1 
14,058 28,070 42,123 10-4 
12,055 80,087 42,112 43 
18,086 41,671 69,737 8-8 
8,009 7.978 10.985 14-6 
6,237 8.385 14,022 180 
87,694 23.124 60,703 106 
60,822 21,061 73,083 BUS 
G2,847 19,185 92,032 43-6 
§7,213 29,316 86,532 82 
1,821 12,463 14,48 4 12:0 
6,841 12,903 18,83 + G1 
6,483 15,798 22,23 | 127 
8,098 19,882 27,978 &2 
25.602 8,247 28,83:! 196 
16,342 86,581 52,928 20-8 
15,770 59,194 74,064 13:8 
87,814 72,236 110,050 14:3 
2,24,174 | 231,899 4,56,073 184 
2,650,714 | 8,61,361 6,12,105 10-2 
17,41,)191 17,41,131 81:2 
12,409,055 | 9,198,664 | 21,68,619 256 
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82,7178 2,778 
3,962 | 1,09,400 | 1,138,264 
68,988 08,988 
4,631 | 1,04,357 | 1,083,988 
62,0/42 62,042 
1,669 | 1,083,148 | 1,04,817 
40,466 40,866 
6,322 | 63,756 89,078 
92,0/34 92,084 
825 | 1,12,320 | 1,138,164 
34,7/76 84,776 
3,994 | 48,738 52.072 
36,6)75 36,576 
6,158 | 64,326 6u,484 
4.18,7100 4,18,708 
25,803 | 6,86,064 | 6,12,867 
“ios | 78,401 78,597 
"poy | 62,954 63,48) 
1038 | 33,836 34.874 
5,320 | 66,185 71,508 
“leg | 67,308 87,650 
13,027 | 49,654 62,681 


20,260 | 3.48498 | 3,68,6088 
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09-2 
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Le 2% = 
fe | ae | 33 
BS b's d 
63 SB S§ 
&) & 8 io 8 
#8 | ge, | Sa, 
Bs | Fed | FES 
B58 | BRE | £86 
Ox Ay im 

17 18 19 

615 48-5 85'8 
37°83 62-2 88:7 
Bon 605 64°4 
24-7 76:3 744 
284 71:6 61°6 
20:8 792 84'L 
IL 23°90 642 
27-0 73-0 107 
802 138 613 
183 81'7 76'6 
413 68:7 46'8 
333 66:7 aie 
286 TU 66°68 
80'2 69°38 87'°9 
97°3 72-7 618 
42:0 57°4 811 
619 881 fe 8 
69-9 80'1 BR 
73:3 26'7 61°86 
66:1 83:9 82'6 
126 87-3 68°9 
3Lo 69-0 82'6 
28-9 1-1 61'4 
289 711 718 
887 11:3 4871 
BUR 89° 63°0 
21-0 79'0 68'2 
343 65'7 73°68 
48:0 62:0 On L 
428 60°L 707 
me is 719 
67°65 425 79'3 


69'3 
807 
62-0 
B15 
612 
87-7 
84-1 
89-7 
Be-4 
93-1 
78:9 
85-2 
540 
84:7 
73'4 
851 


745 
79-2 
72-4 
638 
‘640 
47-4 








‘628 


ReMARES. 








The details of irrigated and 
unirrigated arcns at last set. 
tlement are unkuown, 

In this district artificial irriga- 
tion is very sparingly prac- 
tised, The entries under co- 
lumn “Irrigated” are prin- 
cipally composed of lands 
naturally irrigated by inun- 
dation and as before. 

Tho entricg in Pergunpah 
Koouch include the areas of 
the Indorkee and Regula- 
tion villages, a8 also those uf 
the 17 Duboh villages. 
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There is no record of the areas 
of the different Pergunnahba 
according to measurements of 
former settlement, 
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NAME 
OF PERGUDNNAT, 


( uM) 


Period of Settlement. 














3 4 
Formor Scttlement.., 
Lullutpore ate i Present ditto... 
Former ditto 
Marowra “ { Present ditto 
Former ditto 
Banpore Rie { Present difto 
Former — ditto 
Mchrownec ” f Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Talbchué sts i Present ditto 
‘ Former ditto 
Bansie on § Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Balabehut on { Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Total... { Present ditto 
Be ean ee Forme itt 
Total Jhansie Division { Peat hy es 
Former Settlement... 
Kurrah ue { Present 9 ditto ©.) 
Former diito” 4... 
Kurrarce oe { Present dilto 4. 
Former ditto,| . 
Uthurbun te f Present ditto’... 
Formor! — ditto... 
Nawabgungo " { Present ditto 4. 
: Forme: itt 
Mirzaporce Chowharvo f Peet free fF 
Former diito 4, 
Secundra or { Present ditto 
‘i Former __ ditto 
Thoonsie a { Present » ditto 
Arail Former ditto 
ATaL ots { prone oes 
Eormer itto 
Muh os { Present — ditto 
5 Kormer — ditto 
Kewaco 2} Present — ditto 
a Former ditto... 
Khbyragurh ae { Present ditto .. 
Former — ditto 
Barrah ee { Present ditto 
i Former ditto 
Chuil ae { Present — ditto 
: Forminer ditto 
Soraon a { Present — ditto 
Former ditto 
Total es { Present — ditto 
Total Allahabad { Former ditto 
Division, Present ditto 


Sulempore Mujholeo.. { 
Silhut . 
Sidhova Jobna : 
Shahjchanpore . 
South Huveylea 
North Huveylee . 
Benackpore (cast) . 


Benackpore (west) . 





{| 
u 
a 
of 
| 
af 
a 
of 





Tilpur E 


Former Settlement... 


Present — ditte 
Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former dilto 
Present ditto 
Former ditto 
Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present = ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present — dilio 
Former — ditto 
Present ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 
Former — ditto 
Present — ditto 


Total Area. 


2,79.731 
2,509,365 
210,749 
‘98,268 
181,712 
95,616 








12,46,344 
8,87,882 
30,911,598 








1,45,501 
1,560,153 
93.278 
98,072 
71,168 
75,055 
59,878 
65,560 
12.314 
12,105 
1,04.898 
1,05,460 
70,753 
75,935 





90,376 


6,48,077 
6,72,723 











6,48,077 
6,72,723 





3,62,349 
3.74,398 
1,76 025 
1,79,089 
6,20.404 
633,063 
88,083 
88,432 
$,82.684 
3,80,748 
1,409,799 
248,148 
30,914 
34,051 
27.278 
27.415 
1,22,330 
1,158,881 


Barren, 








3,12,931 
2,14,182 
7,465,578 








62.231 
42.080 
27,036 
25,124 
19,810 
14,714 
17,860 
16,742 

A541 

4.283 
41,000 





‘82.078 
27,360 


2,10,388 
1,898,098 





210,388 
1,88,096 


68.639 
70,732 
87,995 
31.800 
115,344 
60,120 
14,169 
13,016 


28,504 
12,429 
1.947 
3,327 
2.524 
27,130 
9,021 





APPENDIX 


Comparative Statement 


onedd. 

















3 

a 

Revenue free.| Cultivable. =) 

» 

a 

s 

B 

7 8 9 
12.250 | 1,46360 | 19,625 
36,492 96,977 0,158 
13,748 96,580 } 19,888 
“T4538 83,906 4,621 
"2.630 0,980 | 11,807 
"6,313 84,099 6,317 
“680 36,296 2,048 
73,652 | 64,680 | 72.050 
1,03,800 | 1,24,843 | 24,818 
1,64,610 | 7,61,684 | 1,46,658 
4,005 13,688 2.791 
3'809 20,798 1,636 
1,509 #,601 1818 
mia w3l7 969 
817 AAl4 1,406 
3 10.926 1981 
1,214 9.975 BAL 
ae 8,647 1,200 
818 1,136 14s 
421 992 216 
2.778 7.642 2,118 
414 BIT 240 
1,342 4,024 741 
































2,659 6,319 1,011 
807 8,812 1,385 
16,268 40,044 10,972 
5,614 78,016 11,028 
16,262 49,044 10,972 
6,614 78,018 71,028 
6,127 67,826 18,204 
5,612 28,589 12,143 
12,284 69.768 10,030 
151 42,342 4,020 
6.036 1,37,088 3,815 
6,934 92,763 365,278 
758 217.053 158 
1,084 10,611 4,502 
1,02,658 1,17,994 is 
23,323 66,730 16,238 
desdin 59,807 2a 
1,637 43,543 16,264 
221 14,728 1,098 
300 31,205 2,481 
283 411.915 1,329 
396 4.517 887 
4,655 31.489 13,18! 
1,299 32,7388 13,698 





I,—(continued.) 


of Area,—(continued.) 















































































































































































ot Ls ar ea :3 2% Pe) 
CULTIVATED. é : s z¢ g $ Be = . £3 
-- tan a ca 23 wes ie o zg 
= 3 3 § a3 =o +s ‘32 34 
. Cs po Cae oy oe 
= o % vo oo ead 2 eg 2g ReMangs, 
3 z Pies ee we 23a | 38 o0.9 as 
g £& Bz] S 32 A Esa, 2g 
2 ‘3 £3 Fad £2 a? Es aig seg 
Eo & coe) Yop os 24.5 EDs eae Ra = 
mK =~ gs 5s Es paws bea pia! Ses 
| 3 ~ fa Cv a mM cy me a 
10 li 13 “mw i ous WW V7 18 19 . 
pe ee ns Ne a a a eee 
4.417 | 69,913 61,530 136 44 529 67 68 932 28-0 
“go | 83.526 | 4218 | te xo 370 “BS “18 Oe 3r0 | 
9,263 44,227 53,490 W5 83 | 410 o4 V3 $2 $3 | There is no record of area ac- 
ie ae Se ees an) j te wie noe ares, a cording to measurements of 
1,095 | 27.309 28,904 96 it 548 “7 37 963 33:0 |? former settlement. 
8.178 | 26,248 34.422 305 “14 335 “65 23-7 763 32-0 | 
3,689 | 16,330 19,990 30:6 “66 382 “RB ‘133 eL7 33-3 | 
“geo | 16,901 VTARB $28 5 ‘30-0 24 11 82-9 304 Fi 
o7774 | 244,742 | 2,79,816 O51 "59 412 8 Jou 89-9 31-7: 
4,18,)709 4,138,700 a1 | ne | 149 2-7 . 734 |The total of f ' 
73,837 /11.70,224 | 12,53,061 241 5-9 24-6 47 BR 942 579 | of ie Saiiiy Dicken. perc 
PEL Perera ae |g | re — sents the total of the Jaloun 
yee only. The figures tor 
the other distri ‘are 
a7,7e7_| 34,964 | 72,721 35-0 2-7 3 10 51-9 48-1 el a ee ee 
3630 | 42.305 80,935 2k6 25 13-4 10 47-7 52:3 783 
2u'g88 | 80,564 53,453 on9 16 luz 17 42-8 578 $2°6 
20,451 | 41211 61,862 25:6 ee 103 Fn) 331 66:9 845 
6513 | 38.172 44.085 27-8 11 bg re) 14s 855 eet 
13,832 } 34.009 47,431 196 004] 140 28 28° 71-9 736 
18.143 | 19,839 37.982 20°8 2-0 37 9 ATT 52°3 93-0 
20917 | 18.994 30,881 24-0 3 13-1 19 52-4 47-6 800 
441i 1,258 5,673 36-8 66 02 11 778 222 815 
3,7u8 311 geht 35-2 3-4 81 17 917 $3 3-7 
34.210 | 17,150 51360 39-0 26 72 20 66°8 83-4 840 
41,621 | 11,607 a3 445 38-9 3 76 29 78h 21-9 835 
13,438) 85,418 48,9015 222 18 56 1:0 27% 725 oll 
16485 | 81,963 48,418 22'9 ie 124 15 34:0 600 82.0 
vor oak Pres one - oo mee vee . ar ) 
oS : : * a The figures for these pergun- 
ws : : 33 nahs cannot be given yet. 
28,508 | 18,917. 47.622 ‘35°6 “2-9 “eo 17 ‘602 398 85°7 
39a75 | 12/138 52,011 302 8 97 16 716-6 23-4 838 
1,66,129 | 1,096,282 | 9,862,411 32-4 23 75 1:6 45-8 B42 85-7 
107,214 | 1,92,346 | 3.90,070 27:9 8 113 16 BUS 495 Sls 
1,866,120 | 196282 | 3,062,411 32:4 23 75 16 45°8 642 85-7 
197214 | 192,886 | 3,90.070 279 8 113 18 505 49-5 814 
2,04,044 6.619 | 2,11,863 18-9 16 15-9 BO 063 32 73-5 
222151 | 33.121 | 2,57,272 13-9 1-4 78 82 86-3 13:7 80-3 
98.139 | 16911 55,030 215 6-2 33-9 62 6-2 30:8 43-7 
83,724 | 10,939 98,673 17-6 8 23°68 2-2 89-0 110 68-2 
1,10,348 | 1,12926 | 292,574 22-1 1-0 263 7-6 49°5 605 65-7 
3,21,892 | 228,078 | 3,417,948 o4 13 174 66 85-0 65°0 731 
45,780 6,026 51,818 164 8 230 he 88-3 11:7 1 
23,007 | 37.313 61.220 124 12 119 50 39-0 61-0 0-2 
72.777 | go255 | 1,62,032 = 26:8 380'8 _ 449 651 57-8 
Leis7t | 6502 | 25.973 12-7 61 Ws 42 714 26-8 73-1 
10.296 | 49/696 80,892 " 2 B09 x 447 55°3 60-0 
57,730 | 1,00.420 | 1,48.200 ii 6 176 6S 305 635 725 
2 2.430 2130 42 7 47°6 33 ae 100 13°3 
3363 | 11,953 15.318 62 9 36-0 73 21-9 78:1 53'1 
s 10,424 OSes 121 10 43.6 48 is 100 44:0 
6.703 | 19,418 19.121 1 14 164 31 33-0 650 179 
45.392 803 45,895 92:1 38 23-7 10-7 88-9 Lt BIB 
11,565 | 47,610 59,176 77 1 28-2 11-7 19-5 80'5 56-0 
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APPENDIX 


Comparative Statement 





Nasr 





os Disteicr, ov PERGUNNAE, 
S 
E 
= 
1 2 3 
Dhariyapar a { 
Annowla oe { 
Chiloopar sis { 
Bhawapar “i f 
; Hussunpore Mughur { 
GorucKePoRE and 
f Brarex,—(continued.) ) . Ruttunpore Bansce... § 
Russoulpore Ghous... f 
Muholco wf 
| Aurungabad Nuggur { 
Amorha wf 
~ Bust 
: ustee a { 
g Total =. § 
LJ 
oH | 
fa | Deogaon ny { 
: ; 
ia, 
a Belhabans oe { 
; Fa Nizamabad si f 
Mahoul bee { 
j ( 
é Kowrya oy 
. Atrowlya wf 
Sugree on { 
AZIMGURE oo a 
Ghosee ‘he f 
Gopalpore Sis { 
Mohamdabad ate { 
Mhownath Bhunjun 
Cherayakoto wf 
Kuryath Mithoo 
Nuthoopore -_ 
Total Rai 


| aa | Present x 








Total Benares Division f 


Grand Total ‘ { 














| RTE | eRe nia | Sh 
































Period of Settlement.|} Totul Area. Barren. 
6 8 
Former Settlement... | 1,86,647 47.422 
Present — ditto _ 2,03, 222 65,697 
Former = ditto \ 70.609 18,921 
Prescnt ditto 71,308 14.371 
Former ditto 69,896 22,467 
Present ditto 68.149 17.246 
Former ditto 89,181 26,823 
Prosent ditto 90,867 20,036 
Former ditto 107,904 Jo ww. 
Present — ditto 3,63.848 68,828 
Former — ditto 4,283,032 41158 
Present — ditto 436,037 45.865 
Former — ditto 2,11,868 19.703 
Present — ditto 2,11,577 22.796 
Former = ditto 2,42.833 33.871 
Present ditto 2,146,851 59,678 
Former ditto 1,30,824 13,919 
Present ditto 1.88,678 16,739 
Former ditto 1,70,665 17,867 
Present ditto 1,83.014 22,569 
Former | ditio 1,78.469 22.334 
Present. ditto 1,68.342 17,515 
Former. ditto i 87,906,433 5,47,907 
Trosent ditto 41,657,833 6,1.£,136 
Former Settlement... 1,24,828 69,160 
Present ditto ...{ 1,27,748 44,530 
Former. ditto) .., 4 38,829 10,312 
Present _ditta 39,286 11,8866 
Former ditto... 2,81,719 1,135,858 
Present ditto" .., 2,82,987 387 
Former. ditto | ., aah tes Sivas 
Present ditto... scteae vane 
Former ditto... acne Seas 
Present ditto ., iusto sas 
Former | |dittus".., ievies wines 
Present ditto...) ssevee | twee 
Former ditto 2.) 0 wea fvaae 
Present ditto oc] sees tone 
Former ditto.) assert eee 
Present‘ ditto 
Former ditto 
Present ditto... . 
Formor ditto 4. 4 
Present ditto .,, ae 
Former ditto... essen 
Present diito ... Wveusaye Ny Seasnans 
Former @itto 4.) tees | tte 
Present ditio ... 
Former ditto.) assess | tee 
Present ditto ow.) .... oes 
Former ditto... [00 vee fate eee 
Present ditto... {cee | teen 
Former ditto... 4,45,376 1,83,830 
Present dittu.. 450,021 4,40,783 
ge teem om em re 
Former ditto 42,41,809 7,381,237 
Present ditto 46,07,864 7,564,918 
Former ditto... |1,04,50,982 | 34,906,011 
ditto 2,26,72,948 | - 40,21,646 


Oe 












































2 
2 
Fs 
< 
8 
Revenue free. Cultivable. a 
ns 
3 
| § 
fa 
7 8 9 
4.827 43,780 4,944, 
4,310 29,165 7,832 
1,875 18,152 3.204 
1,642 7,780 2,346 
648 6,735 2,409 
673 8,831 4,989 
7,692 16.849 3,438 
4,541 9,159 3,892 
"5 B44 49.641 | 20.308 
4,573 1,08,884 50,636 
6.044 73.233 83,612 
1,886 86.265 | 24,020 
2,670 85,225 9,489 
8.238 66.079 17,868 
3,868 02,327 14,704 
1,644 34,870 3,R41 
1,921 28.618 6.906 
4,003 $8,315 8,725 
4,490 39,182 | 11,167 
1,809 51.741 6.403 
2,608 29,782 5,281 
1,864,123 9,830,162 | 2,11,723 
80,450 6,07,060 | 2,24,826 
2,037 8,403 4,966 
301 11,413 4,439 
1,471 7,656 880 
82 4,824 759 
8,977 37,164 8,888 
917 33,179 6,568 
18,085 48,312 9,734 
1,250 40,617 11,766 
1,77,208 9,78,464 | 2,21,457 
81,700 716,687 | 2,36,092 
9,45,084 45,48, 695 
7,083,238 | 38,46,732 | 7,67,424 








Note.—In the Grand Total the sum of tho figures under the different heads of the former settlement does not make up tho 


I.—(concluded.) 
of Area,—(conclnded.) 
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Percentage of Barren 
on total arca. 
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18 


254 
27-4 
26°7 
27 
37°5 
26-0 
29-7 
220 


e9 



































CULTIVATED, 
. g 
2) 2]? 
oe £ 33 
5 b & 
10 11 2 
77,470 8.204 | 85.074 
93,653 22,063 | 1,15,718 
28,447 oes 28,447 
39,870 5,906 | 4n.Q78 
27.738 i 27,730 
13,009 | 21602 | 34enit 
9,788 9,808 | 38,051 
33,604 | 19,638 | 69,239 
..—— PL67,964 | 167,064 
164.682 | 64445 | 919.197 
140.987 + 76.444 | 917,381 
120.353 | 1,57.230 | g'77'583 
90.113 | 99.908 | 1'30‘106 
1,05,201 | 36.196 | 141.307 
68.390 | 40.987 | 1.17.67 
1,05.334 | 30,450 | 1.35484 
78,250 < THOM 
6,306 | 11,068 | eased 
108,755 ies 1.086.755 
goel9 | 24,687 | 105.606 
95,183 1,899 | ‘97,082 
96,773 | 17,873 | 1,138,146 
12,904,749 | 647,779 |19,49,548 
16,14,764 | 9,57,107 95°71.871 
64,673 ses 54,672 
63.822 3,243 | 67,008 
18,511 on 18,611 
‘20,074 730 | 21,704 
1,17.829 10 | 1,17,612 
122,662 | 16,274 | 157,948 
1,90,008 10 1,90,016 
2,27,458 | 10,247 2,468,708. 
14,965,654 | 647,789 | 21,38.443 
842,292 | 9.76354 | 98.18.876 
1,02,0.2,848 1,02,02,948 
80,18,016 |73,20,995 | 1,83,34,010 

















All 
312 





17-2 
16-3 
17:9 
177 




















pi a rs 


$a ee 2a 
ov 
38 os as 
2 52 osd 
tb dey ae 2 
£5” £6 294 
eae | ge | #73 
ERa p's Bas 
a a ey 
14 16 16 
25 23-4 26 
21 9-0 3-6 
19 25°6 53 
2 108 3-2 
9 112 40 
8 133 a5 
86 177 38 
49 107 42 
16 13°6 56 
1-0 25-3 13-2 
13 16-7 76 
"$s 166 11°77 
12 106 44 
13 27-0 73 
15 W1 59 
12 26-6 29 
13 20-6 49 
3 224 21 
24 Qiv4 Col 
10 289 30 
16 178 81 
4:3 245 5:3 
19 16-4 53 
20 24 39 
2 89 34, 
37 19-7 22 
“08 12 19 
31 13-1 13 
3 117 23 
2:9 108 21 
2 110 26 
41 23:0 | 5-2 
17 163 | 51 
ore —| ——| 
48 23 
31 16-9 83 








age of Irriga- 
ted on cullivated 


areca. 


Percent: 


‘| 





904 

809 
100 

8-8 








99-0 
92] 
696 
65°3 





gated on cultivated 


Percentage of Unirri- 
area, 


- 
| 





96 





191 
134 


62-4 
27-8 
369 


295 
36-3 
567 
308 
25:0 
419 
22-6 
je-9 
23-4 

20 
164 
386 
87°3 


79 


30-4 
34-7 








65'0 


vated on assessable 


Vantec of Culti- 
area, 





ee 
oO 


63:7 
80°8 
56r4 
835 
To"? 
74 
647 
80-3 





75°7 
67°68 
72-2 
683 
769 
58-4 
74:2 
604. 
714 
717 
87:7 
62'9 
76:3 
62:9 
740 


865 
808 
684 
79-2 
TA 
73'8 








76:6 
801 


64-0 
747 
62-0 
742 





REMABKa. 


* This represents the total culy 
tivated area, the areas under 
the other heads cannot be 
correctly given, 


The total arca undor the differ. 
ent heads of the last settle. 
ment is not correct. In many 
cases iho old areas of some 
pergunnahs cannot be accu. 
rately given, 


These pergunnahs have not 
becn measured yots 


or en 


Total area, The difference, 2,37,424 acres, is due to the entries of the former settlement of the Allygurh District being incorrect, 
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APPEN 


Comparative statement shewing the Assessable and the Cultivated Areas of the two Settlements, together with the 























. Disrercr, 
x 
° 
a 
_ 
> 
m 
Q 
1 2 
wee | 
Dexra Doox sie 
‘ 
\ 
SAHARUNPORE ... | 
i] 
| 
L) 
{ 
} 
MoozurrERNUGGUR 
5 
pe: 
ra } 
a 
Mercer 


| 
| 





i 
BooLunDsHuUHUE ... | 
























































































































































ASsBSsaBLE ABBA. CuLTivaTeD AREA, 
Name 
oF PERGUNNAH, ; ; 
. : y ¥ 7 a ¥ 
£ r 4 3 8 z | 
d g ‘ g a % z Fs 
5 = a Y 8 2 g & 
a >) & A io fa 4 a 
3 4 Fy | 8 7 8 9 10 ll 
Dehra Doon, 60,131 74.619 14,488 29,884 | 37,181 7,297 ; 
a a Ss Ss Seca | 
Total 60,131 74,619 14,488 j 29,884 $7,181 7,297 
faeces —_————' | ae | eer 
Sultanpore 49,632 . aes 40,329 
Sirsawuah 63,047 ts Nes 43,257 
Nukoor 67,791 i Mae 44,995 
Gungoh 72,869 és es 47,139 
Saharunpore 65,886 is ro 68,691 
Ylurowrah 69,672 i 1 §2,387 
Faizabud 62,236 225 46.226 
Moozutferabad 42.024 io 33,967 
Deobund 73,457 ee 67,222 
Nagul 70,240 i 61,316 | 
Rampore T2247 tee 69,637 
Bhugwanpore FA.249 i 52,875 
Roorkee 47,471 3 85,648 
Jowalupora 68/143 ie 80,131 
Munglour 66,370 ze 69,311 ; 
a | es jn | ee |e ne | 2 | ee | RS NC 
Total 890,688 924,134 33,448 6,068,847 | 7,32,031 | 1,256,184 } 
Bidoulee 42,418 41,090 # 1,828 24,807 20,544 4,283 
Thinojhana 47,004, 43,907 ae 8,007 20,576 26.011 <a 4,504 
Kyranah 46,251 | 60,148 4,897 in 28,116 33,642 4,626 wie 
Shamlea 54.108 2, 65-4 Mi 1,644 45,752 45,455 = 207 
Thanah Bhawn 41.979 39.438 eS 2,541 30,361 27,692 - 2,669 
Kandlah 51,742 58,356 4,614 Soe 44,509 60,32! 8,730 ak 
Boorhana ar 39.993 41,803 1,810 és 33,666 85,252 1,616 a 
| Shikarpvor “ 50,952 64,410 3,458 se 43,953, 48,487 4,534 36 
Churtawul es 46,778 51,816 6,068 ‘ 39,586 44,340 4,763 te 
Bugrah 46.298 49,162 2,860 ari 30,434 42,088 2,604 ae 
Gordhanpoor 8 27,770 83,679 5.909 a 16,558 16,118 es 438 
Khatouli ies 45,411 48,979 1,568 37,250 | 42,222 4,972 . 
ee a | en | a | a a 
Total 639,788 5,61,662 30,184 8,420! 4,16,655 | 4,31,169 26,745 12,231 
ae ec ee feceeea cea 
Meerut ... | 1,08,464 | 1,094,163 sor 1,301 | 1,60,021 | 1,68,045 | 18,024 
Haupper a 86.294 90,389 4,095 i 64,736 77,844 13,109 
Pooth ¥s 80,477 | 32,952 2.475 " 20,831 | 24,076 3245 ‘ 
Sarawah ee 40,832 43.870 3,038 ss 29,799 36,114 6,315 
Gurbmooktesur 50,093 66,708 6.893 “a 80.112 | 44.2807 14,155 
Baghput 96,386 | 1,11,239 16,853 . 79.962 98.369 18.417 
Barout 40,675 43,021 3.346 | aa $3,380 89,745 6,365 
Kotana 38,004 41,836 3,742 “a 26,718 38 943 9.225 F 
Chuprowlee 33,658 33,691 2,033 24.032 28,924 3,992 
TDasna 74,480 V7A73 2,603 47.943 | 61,8323 13,489 
Lonee 74.676 | 83,798 9,122 62.229 61.879 9,650 
Jellalabud 1,086,742 | 1,10,856 1,613 83,394 92,189 87,96 . 
Sirdhana 70,889 75,048 4,159 51,357 66,360 15,003 
Burnawa 54,377 67,876 3,498 39,262 60,268 10,996 
Huetmapoor 1,29,831 | 1,31,605 1,674 ize 63,604 78,060 14,4356 
Kithoor . 1,11,866 | 1,05,568 | 6288} 64,862] 81,200] 16,338 
Total .} 12,383,729 | 12,90,179 j 64,039 7,589 | 8,63,181 | 10,46,205 | 1,82,074 
a a ! arene pe SaaS EE ane ee 
Anoopshuhur 64,863 | 67,734 2,871 sia 46,062 64,081 7,119 
Ahar 83,357 82,538 ae 819 64,050 58,787 4,737 
Debuieo 99,828 94,407 ach 6,331 69,483 79,126 9,642 
Agowtha 63,566 65,249 1,683 ist 89,533 45,313 6,780 
Burrun 76,786 70,970 ee 5,816 62,447 68,123 6,676 
Syanab 77,216 78,501 1,286 ee 63,510 69,062 6,522 we 
Shikarpore 63,291 60,130 os 3,161 29,103 | 35.899 | 6.798 saa 
Puhasvo 69,749 | 76,268 6.609 ‘as 48,778 64,407 6,691 ‘ 
Jewur 79,741 | 81,851 2,110 us 44,004 67,163 12,259 
Koorjah 1,14,365 ) 1,183,122 2 1,248 76,360 81,112 4,752 
Dadree 1,138,167 | 1,190,464 1,207 we 66,157 | 86,848} 20,191 - 
Dunkour 65.209 70,801 6,592 aad 41,054 47,304 6,250 até 
Secundrabad 82,182 | 77,32d { 4,857 63,836 61,079 7,248 
Total —_... | 10,38,319 | 10,38,440 | 21,348 | 21,227 | 6,786,205! 7,77,863 | 1,01,658 
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former and present Assumed Rentals and the incidence thereof per acre of assessable land and of cultivation, 
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g 4 
# z 
th a 
12 13 
26,631 | 63,274 
25,031 | 64,274 
75,703 | 1,21,977 
87,539 | 1,24,088 
98,295 | 1,328,019 
112,704 | 1,45,217 
1,382,157 | 2,343,068 
1,18,986 | 1,66,376 
70,021 | 1,381,818 
82,774 | 1,286,819 
1,438,020 | 1,87,318 
1,562,215 | 182,614 
1,45,.284 | 2,80,94u 
1,283,460 | 1,43,601 
73,604 | 88,965 
70.907 | 73,470 
VATort | 186,916 
16,51,018 | 22,78,148 
58,815 | 58,250 
97,009 | 1,13,496 
76.283 | 1,048,014 
1,6,103 | 2,4u,194 
6,520 | 1,14,168 
1,535,014 | 2,282,820 
113,011 | 1,389,692 
1,603,187 | 2,086,603 
1,00,631 | 1,22,614 
1,323,865 | 1,63,382 
9935 | 84,434 
1,012,406 | 1,083,270 
13,01,630 | 17,18.26u 
ey ea 
5,01,837 | 8,28,018 
1,480,870 | 2,07,800 
680,295 80,050 
78,828 | 1,21,600 
72,144 | 1,17,780 
222,431 { 4,20,070 
1,861,217 | 2,40,800 
J,31,8u9 | 1,98,860 
1,265,782 | 1,79,800 
1,45,744 | 2,4t,100 
1,165,317 | 1,90,622 
2,15,221 | 3,63.8u0 
2,36,571 | 3,42,360 
181,102 | 2,67.900 
1,721,698 | 2,95,360 
1,38,355 | 2,388,760 
27,39,206 | 43,69,350 
1,16,562 | 1,509,992 
1,17,686 | 168,239 
1,64,878 | 2,862,828 
1,16,331 | 1,73,065 
1,87,979 | 1,99,853 
1,87,797 | 2,0u,220 
71,202 | 1,18,166 
1,11,676 | 1,765,260 
1,26,802 | 1,569,849 
1,886,447 | 2,76,116 
1,66,492 | 2,42,078 
92,004 | 1,234,398 
1,21,881 | 1,90,28¢ 
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APPENDIX 


Cémparative statement shewing the Assessable and the Cultivated 





ASHE8SABLE AREA. 

















Name 
‘ Drernror. oF PERGUNNAL. 
w : : 3 
2 § Z 4 
o 
5 P| Ele 
= <a) By Ra] 
1 g 3 4 5 6 
| Atrowlee 3,065,782 | 1.65,782 
= ( f Gungerce 24.468 | “24.168 
z oe 1,27,836 | 1,27,826 
y aot 20,196 29,196 
| Burrowlea 11,478 11,478 
ex | ALExGRUE 4 | Gories 61,097 | 51,097 
b | {Tussuugurh 73,467 73,487 
al Chundous 51,798 | 81,798 
fa Puppul ie 87,382 | 87,392 
AL | Khyr 83,058 83,058 
Total 7,05,602 | 7,03,602 
Actual Totals 37,62,655 | 46,094,426 | 8,869,007 
Totals a insert) 
TAL MERRUI alter deduction o' P ee 
ae ve the assessable area j 37,62,665 | 38,88,024 | 1,63,605 
of Allygurh. 
Bijnore we | 64,260) 68,754 4,504 
Darunuggur 49,469 54,769 6,300 
Mundawur cae 64,135 58,134 8,999 
Nujeebabad Proper 36,636 60,460 13,824 
A , (Demarented 
A} gid | Villages... | Unknown. 8,608 8,503 
4 Jd 24 Government 
, Fa BS | reserved 
= tr is Forest... | Ditto 16,822 16,622 
pb | rs Rai Himmut Singh's 
id Forest and Grunts Ditto 75,283 75,283 
4 | BuNous Keerutpore we {| 86,074] 47671 { 11,497 
D Akburabad 244841] 31,688 7174 
Cc Dhampore 63,820 82,434 18,614 
a Scohara 47.335 | 59,697 6,862 
Nikteur 83,735 36,820 8,085 
Nugeenae 47,947 | 63,381 5,384 
Burhapoora 32,497 46,312 13,815 
Atzuleurh 86,377 98,993 33.616 
Chandpoor 71,013 75,502 4,489 
Boorpoor 26,878 20.094 215 
Bashta 61,647 68,868 7,310 
Actual Totals 604,198 | 9,32,803 | 2,38,608 
Totals for comparison, 
aa deduction of 
ures, relating to “ 
Chand: the Mijeshe: 6,94,108 | 8,832,305 | 1,38,197 








bad Foresta, and the 
Granta, 
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37,286 


| ee 
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CuntivaTeD AREA, 



































4 g FT 3 
o> o v 
z é 5 Fi 
° = Y 
| a a a 
8 9 10 | nH 
ne) Se | 
1,19,888 | 1,30,212 | 10,826 
16,576 | "20,231 4,705 
111022 | 1,16.264 5,242 
93,204 | 25.560 2,298 
9,762 10,210 448 
42.369 | 48.787 428 
65,204 | 68,924 3,600 
41,439 48,016 3,827 
60,998 67,748 10,750 
72255 | 75,769 3,614 
5,083,375 | 6,08,771 | 43,398 
31,66,097 | 36,80,220 | 4,86,354{ 12,232 
31,66,097 | 36,30,220 | 486,364 12,231 
SO Se | ne RY | i er | armen See 
40,883 | 49.268 8,885 ae 
38,199 | 43,101 0,008 “a 
81,474 | 40,378 8,904 ve 
93,001 | 38,945 | 12,044 
Tnknown, 1,827 1,827 es 
Ditto 
Ditto 5,428 5,420 
28,447 87,839 9,392 
19,699 25,844 6,745 
AG.754 | 6B,541 12.787 
$1,047 | 36,105 4,138 
26,128 27,934 1,806 
89,171 43,847 4,678 
12,102 17,302 6,200 
43,130 | 67,183 | 14,074 
46,884 65,4284 8,640 
18,680 | 18,916 236 
25,084] 38,114} 12,130 
i ft ee | ee re eee 
4,608,202 | 6,093,663 | 1,26,161 
4,683,292 | 5,86,300 | 1,18,008 
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II,—(continued.) 


(continued. ) 


Area of the two Settlements, §c., §c., 
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Comparative statement shewing the Assessable and the Cultivated 
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ASSESSABLE ARRA. CULTIVATED ARRA. 
District bslebahe | 
ISERICT: OF PERGUNNAR. 
5 a 3} i 
g 1 HI Hy 3 3 3 € 
5 2 a 2 iS # 5 x 
im Ay 1 a fe Ay a) i= 
2 3° 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 1 
(| Usudpoor a 78,828 78,126 4,298 2 44,842 53,909 9,067 
Rujpoora et 78,24y 91,173 11,931 a 46,888 62,292 6,404 
Bissowlee Ses 63,767 55,713 1,046 fe 47,887 62,622 4,635 
Sataseo ah: 37,746 | 40,381 11,635 ha 30,599 45,556 14,957 
Islamnuggur A 67,873 Oy.48S, 24,615 was 65,443 80,621 26,178 
Bupaox v4 | Suboswan we] 1,91,735 | 1,659,628 37.893 ey 68,235 | 1,04,248 36,013 
Kote es 80,381 | 1,01,818 21,437 i 67,013 97,131 30,118 
‘y Budaon we | 1,25,973 93.840 Pr 27,133 84,543 85,522 979 
Oovjhanee «| 109923 | 1,18,144 8,221 Dy 80,111 84.814 4,703 
Ooseith we | 121,613 | 1,07,644 mi 13,969 66,331 79,380 12,998 
{j Suleympoor ae 76,657 | 1,29,844 64,187 . 46,639 98,038 £9,399 
Total =... | 9,47,638 10, 82,000 1,768,168 41,102 | 8,38,681 | 832,033 | 1,093,452 
| 
(| Crore «| 1,41,252 | 1,685,235 23,983 BA 1,01,964 | 1,40,597 38,833 
| | ureedpore ve | 1,838,058 | 142,600 9,562 a 89,523 | 1,13,278 23,766 
Meergunj as IT "g2,453 4,812 - 63.908 87.069 13,151 | 
Aonla a 67,353 71,578 4.225 on 32,289 65,557 23,268 
Suncha ie 44.310 45,843 1.633 < 25,044 88,095 12,151 
Serouli Me 29,021 31,920 2,899 2 19.325 28.491 9,168 
BaBriLLy .% | Bulleah est 17,498 20.585 3,092 2s 14081 17,956 3,896 
Nawabgunj vee} 111, 95)}./ 1,238,638 11,634 sy 88.234 | 1,07.961 19,727 
Beesulpore vee] 19 L027 4. 2,00,990 9,063 i 1,26.239 | 1,60,993 24,764 
Ritcha $n 79.112 85.910 6,798 wes 63,615 78,538 14,923 
' Chowmahla oe 62,222 52,030 f. 192 33,379 43,Ba4 10.605 
Kabur on 27,680 80,683 2,908 Ses 22.937 27,113 4,176 
Sireawan oe 17,782 17,064 es 68 16,265 15,544 279 
Total =... | 9,90,934 ] 10,71,028 80,354 260 | 6,86,683 | $.85,067 | 1,98,384 ti 
H Tehanabad we 96,596 |) 1,01,049 4.453 63,524 83,858 20,334 
’ wl A saan 5 svi aun 1 : 
Bea (Sub i Pillibhect | 842638.) 113.000 | 20,242 7 63,278 | 82418 | 20,138 
a ** (| Poorunpore se} 287,048 | 2,69,002 * 17,958 83,074 98,991 16,817 
Total =... |. 4,68,802 [> 4,84,041 83,695 17,9568 | 1,99,876 | 2,665,185 66,289 
. (| Shabjebanporo | 76,263 | 71 82\998 oecz| 56,896 | 66,671 9.775 
Jumour ees 62,083 67.296 6,233 a, 36,577 43,729 Zoe, 
Kant | 78,680 | 88,783 7094 in 60.190 | 71163} 10972) |. 
| Tellalabad + | 1,690,198 | 1,78,702 9,H04 us 94,700 | 1,29,328 34,628 is 
Stanseganroog ...4 | Tilhur ae 69.907 72.302 2,955 be: 48,202 61,235 13,033 i 
Khera Bujhora oe 48,502 61,147 4,045 2 2,334 42,172 10,138 sa 
Meeranpors Kuttra ... 6,833 7217 | 684 | ae 3,719 6,107 1,328 ae 
, Nagohee we) 62,628 62.6991 0. | 117 37,058 | 46,580 - B4a72 1, 
(| Jullalpore* Sei 36,607 41,698 6,001 of 88,949 33,412 4,453 Re 
pan = eee ee ee er a a 
' fF Actual Totals «1 6,98,388 | 6,40,039 41,768 117 | 3,97,625 | 4,097,646 | 1,090,021 
Totals for couparison 
after deduction of the . ‘ ee apg P migm 
areas of Pergunnah(| 561,881 | 6,98,441 36,677 117 | 368,676 | 4,864,234 | — 95;568 
Jullalpore. 
Tota RouwILEUND | | —— |-+ i ees So 
Diviston Ps Actual Totals 5,70,585 69,435 | 23,91,057 | 30,73,464 | 682,407 
Totals for comparison 
after deduction of the t | 
areas of those Per- >| 36,62,953 | 40,68,604 | 4,65,086 59,435 | 23,862,108 | 30,32,799 | 6,70,691 
gunnahs which have 
not been assessed...) —j —————— |. ——- | ——- | —--—- 
(| Rumpl | 72,810 | 93,806} 20,906 |... 43,130 | 65,882} 22,752 | 
: shumshabad (west)... 91.053 | 93.811 2,653 a3 57,523 79.671 22,048 | 
| + [mrutpore ies 48,208 | 63,123 11.915 ae 39,897 45,374 5.407 | 
Khakutmow ae 14,272 17,087 2,816 hoe 12,44 16.010 2,570 S: 
i Purumnuggur aes 137 385 12; 405 oy 1,820 11,029 10,391 es 638 
Pahara Pn 12,277 18.417 6,140 | a 9,887 12,335 | 2.468 | 4 
Malerba Sel 25,024 Pare aT ose 3,913 14,847 17,821 2,974 
are 5 Shumshabad (vast! nee 59903 61,035 1,782 aad 44,316 51,761 7 ALG 
FURKECKABAD | ojopore ve] BOR | ORBBT] ROR] “42.117 | 40.287 | 7.170 | 
| Chibramow . 6.154 2972 ee 49,763 | 62.619 2.863 | 
H Talgram 61,341 14,200 bes 40,472 5U,415 | 9,943 
Sukrawah 1,683 Lossy... een es ter 1,274 | 
! Suketpore 24.002 3,647 | 12.681! 17,118 4.435 ° 
Sourick 3x04 4,080 | 99.642 | 31,075 1,433 
| Tirwa - £6,404 3,380 | 39.413 66,109 26,398 
(| Kunouj ao 98804 1,04 548 | 3,82 j 71.876) 9 92.740 20,504 
aces es, Fae ee H ee gf 
Total... | 7,27,916 sie | 8 8,18.328 | — gu,645 6,233 | 6,19,U35 | 





6,59,100 1,40,708 633 




















IT,—(continued.) 


Areas of the two Settlements, §c.. &e.,—(continued.) 





























Pid 
a 
Y 
e : & 
w | 4B 7 
—— meee | 
1,18,979 | 208,978 
111,510 | 1,82,870 
865,429 | 1,35.632 
68,095 }  1,09,181 
1,18,.233 | 2.28,153 
1,47,162 1 2.24.347 
1,45,]19 | 2,40,774 
1,926,059 | 2,48.428 
149,359 | 2,16,238 
1,27,389 | 1,982,360 
2,03,985 | 289,545 
13,092,339 | 22,602,316 
2,49,026 | 4.499.540 
2,21,151 | 3,293,186 
1,70,630 | 2.49.740 
80,832 | 186,400 
78,686 | 140.560 
67,008 80,740 
40,283 67,960 
3,73,537 | 4,55.300 
4,21,493 | 6,16,980 
2,156,843 | 3,31,400 
70,107 | 1,52.000 
67,741 | 122,880 
66,144 78,820 
21,12,368 } 33,20,600. 
1,89,417 | 3,156,878 
1,78,678 | 3,138.97 
1,00,117 | 1,905,748 
4,68,212 | 824,904 
1,861,910 | 2.39,.440 
112.120 | 21,42,450 | 
1,16,444 | 183,400 | 
240.913 | 4,923,800 | 
1,24,887 | 208,554 | 
76,793 | 141,888 j 
8.887 16,488 
91,000 | 143,633 
9,34,968 | 14,91,653 | 
9,34,963 | 14,91,853 
6,22,741 1,02,35,326 | 
66,22,741 |1,62,80,674 
1,02.728 | 1,658,395 
174.159 | 2,653,434 
115,026 | 1,709,922 
| s7,e00 |f 8.587 
| 39,874] 60,485 
50,104 735,604 
116,810 | 1,77,735 
1,10,166 .  1,65,G04 
1,286,742 | 1,090,046 
| 148,627 | 2,01,764 
i : 6.716 
| 63.782 86.616 
6,375 | 113,808 
) 2.16.518 | 3.18, 120 
; 307,114] 4.0u,869 
13,78,400 | 24,73,908 








AssuMED RENTAL. 


Increase, 
| Decrease, 
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94,099 
71,160 
60,143 
44,086 
1,09,920 
77,185 
95,056 
120,869 
68,879 
64,970 
8,610 





869,976 
2,40.514 
1,023,035 
99.10 
93.508 
C7,b04 








33,734 
27,698 

. 81,788 
1,965,437 
115,657 
81,893 
65,230 
17,876 





12,14,238 





1,286,461 
1,34,000 

96,631 
3,56,622 








70,580 


6,56.690 


5,58,690 





38,12,585 


36,07,933 


55,872 
91,275 
64,106 
21,685 
20,611 
25,500 
6,626 
64,818 | 
63,504 
53.157 | 
5,716 | 
2A Sb | 
47.433 
QY 602 
1,03,786 











7,97,603 
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ASSUMED RENI-RATE PER ACLK 
OF ASSESSABLE LaND. 






























































ABSUMRD RENT-RATR PER ACRE 


OP CULTIVATION, 
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0315 





: 7 ¢ , : : 
e oot ot + & 
fe) ¢]2itele|] et ¢ 
5 é g 8 8 £ 
is Ru A A ey Ay = 
16 vw {| 3B 19 20 21 22 
Rs. As. P| Rs. As. P| Bs. As. P. Rs. As. P| Rs. As. P,| Bs. Aw, P. 
18 8/2109) 121|.. | 28 8| 8144 01 16 4 
166/200! 09 6] . | 26 0] 8 710} 1 1W 
196! 2 61! 013 6| . | 132 6] 29 3] o1 9 
in 7}/2334!/o079] .]220/264/o044 
lillio/ 2 7 5| ou 7] 2. | 22 1] 338 3] on 2 
13 4/7656} 031] . )22 6)226 7 
1u10| 260! 090] 2 | 227/27 71060 
O15] 397 8} 1 710! . | 1 7 8] 213%! 1 6 2 
158/113 1107 6] .. | 113 9] 2 8 7{ ©1010 
1090/11: 1| 010 4] | 1148/2491 061 
211] 23 ea! .. J|o76 4611/3 02 2 
176/21 6{09n|.. |22Ww| 2 6] 088 
12 2|/e164/132]..1270l 377] 107 
1107/2 43/09 8] 2 | 27 6] 213 71061 
23013 44/114) . 1327] 40 4! 013 8 
15 6/297]/141/] 7. | 213 o| 36 8] 0 8 8 
112 4/831} 169] 2. | 3:0 6{ 313 6] 013 0 
116 6| 213 56] 014 0! .. | 315 2} 8 311] 0 3 90 
249(3 49! 1/00) - | 213 9] 8 6| O14 9 
36 4| 3101) Oo bL7]—5| 43 7/43 6]... 
23 1{ 31.1) 014-0] 2 h.s 6 6] 41 4] olin 
211 7| 313°8) 1 21). -|°3 6 3) 4 3 6] 0283 8 
16 6] 214 84-29-38) 0 217) 3 7 6] 1 610 
271/40 4/4 9 3}. | 216 8] 48 6) 103 
327| 4210] 103]. | 310 8] 42121] 113 
221/318] 018 7]... | 31 8] 312 1] 010 5 
116 4] 8 2 o| 2-28 215 8/ 312 3] 019 7 
219! 212 of 010 3 367/312 8/072 
06 6] 011 71.0 61 123] 115 6] 018 3 
01i1] 7u 3} O14 25 6} 3819] 012 4 
21n}] 22w! on 214 4} 8 8 7| 010 8 
22612 710| 0 6 6 3210/3411 031 
181/222] 0W1 11 5/29 2]09 9 
169] 2 611] O16 2 28 8| 3 65 8] 013 0 
112 7| 21310} 1 2 3 39 6} 3 6 6] 018 0 
110 6} 212 4/ 11 2 60/3 5 6! 015 6 
16 6\ 2 2 4] o1git 26813 0 4] 010 1 
172/249] 013 7 3973/3 2 6] ol 2 
4 
dena apip 013 2 284/33 41 on oO 
1i2i| 2 8 2} on 3 212210} 3 611] 0 1 
i ar ee es 
168; 1h 1}045 2601265610065 
114 7| 218 4) 014 9 3.05/36 4| 0 411 
278!3 1 4\ 008 2141) 3165 2} 124 
207] 210 9! 010 2 270/817} 010 7 
3 3n13 46100 ‘| . | 407] 414 9] O14 2 
200/39 4/194] 2 | 3 64] 4 81] 01310 
118 2] 2341] O1sn! © | 210 1] 3 B11! 01220 
229; 2126!09 90: .. | 299] 35 6| on 9 
22113 218, 01 7; .. | 289/39 ea] 110 
3251347] 022] 2. | 310 8] 400] 048 4 
a 364/383 641 2 479|479 
21110) 3 810; 013 0] | 465} 600/047 
214 7| 241] 004] 2 | 2 3 9] 320 6] 16 9 
286;3 9 8) 016 8] 2. )674)4unHn i 
3.00; 313 2] 013 2] 2) |} 421145 2]031 
2410) 3 0 8] 011 10 | 33 8| 312 of 0 8 4 








ReMarny. 


* Not yet nsecssed. 
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APPENDIX 


Comparative statement shewing the Assessable and the Cultivated 

























































































































| ASSESSABLE AREA, CULTIVATED AREA. 
DietErcr. Namy OF PERGUNNAR, 
x . 5 ¢ 
: ae one ene 
é E g 5 E 
=) te a A A cm 
1 2 3 4 6 7 8 
(| Ghiror ab 45,208 55,845 10,637 fer 36,838 
Mynpoory oF 60.334 63.307 12.973 ees 34}, 448 
Koraoli Ss 30,046 83,505 2,568 Se 17.800 
Karhal ves 37,270 49,248, 11,978 $e. 28,211 
Burnabul |) 87.295 | 43.846 6.551 = 32,041 
Myspoory « § | Allypur putti a 14,878 16,882 3,808 as 0,434 
Bhongaon w. | 1.05,172 1,20,083 34,911 Ke 70.337 
Bewar soe 22,717 24,568 1,851 Sa 17.291 
Kishni Nubeegunj _... 39,361 48,461 9,110 ‘ke 23,882 
Muatuffabad .. | 1,21,137 1,386,536 16,399 oes 1,20,441 
| Shekoabad .. | 1,30,682 | 1,386,980 6,418 nf 1,17,079 
Total ...| 6,834,568] 7,28,261 | 93,603 fa 5,13,780 | 6,07,991 
x a as ec ec ae 
oo Puphoond a 92,460 | 1,08,183 15,723 beg 86,671 77,880 11,209 
3 | { Lrawan Hidhoonah wee} 1,010,425 | 1,382,720 21,295 sets 76,109 85212 R803 
: Bhurtnah «| 1,48.882 | 1,81,510] — 32,628 oe 1,09,163 | 1,268,331 | 17,148 
ry ees | ER ey pe Ne | eee enc onl\Slibdciebonee, “Scape ame ielinjiing eeemebends 
< Total ...| 352,787} 4.22413 | 69,646 ve 2,62,243 | 2,89,423] 37,180 | 
= f! Bilraw. {| 68,491 | 88,585 74 A 50,209 | 61,069 1,760 
Puchlana ae 22,676 23,053, 378 a 12,352 17,170 4.818 
Soron “1 epiggq =. 23.032 1,840 e 13,767 | 19.372 5,666 
Olaie wee 23,080 26,883 3,803 is 12,427 19,030 6,503 
Faizpore site 28,769 25.761 a 3,008 17,483 19.757 2,004 
\ Sirpoora* a 49,629 51,841 2.212 as 23,260 42,128 18,868 
Eran Sabawur & Kureana*... 63,227 67.937 4.710 a 42,112 59,757 17,645 
: oe Souhar bs 17,756 18,013 257 a 10,9865 14,622 3.637 aah 
L Marhera es 70,739 $3,147 12.408 Pe 60,708 71.883 11,275 ia 
Etah & Sukeet* tes 88,171 | 1,04,758 16,587 ey 72,032 86,532 14,500 esi 
urna dee 21,014 22,809 1,795 ie 14,434 18,834 4,350 sin 
Puttialee Sie 36,155 38.928 2,773 3 22,231 27,978 5,747 ae 
Nidhporo wei 75,610 82,741 7,181 ah 28,830 62,923 24,084 dni 
Azuwnugger a. | 1,28,603 | 1,389,909 11,806 ale 74,964 | 1,10,060 36,086 on 
Actual Totals =... | 7,085,111} 7,067,377 65,274 3,008 | 4,568,073 | 6,12,106 | 1,66,032 
Totala for comparison 
atter doduction of the 
areas of those Per- 5,04,084 |) 642,841 41,765 8,008 | 8,18,669 | 423688 | 1,05,019 





gunnahs which have 























3 : = : _ 































































































Tota Acna Dryr}| 20t been assessed. ae 
mye ; Actual Totals... | 24,20,362 | 27,31,379 | 3,189,248 8,241 } 17,41,131 | 21,683,619 | 4,28,196 638 
Totals for comparison’ 
after deduction of the 
areaa of thoso per- >| 22,19.335 | 25,086,813 | 2,95,749 8,241 | 16,03,727 | 19,80,202 | 3,77,113 638 
gunnahs which have 
f not been assussed ... | -—__—_ |} | —-|\—_——_- 
Ooraie ‘~ | 3,19,380} 3,40.306| 20,976 ae 82,778 | 113,964 | 30,486] ... 
Atta «| 1,11,268 | 1,33,606 22,340 dee. 68,988 } 1,08,988 40,000 vo 
Jaloun | "y7ie6 | Vig4s7 | 42,812 ie 2.642 | 1.04817 | 42,176 i 
| JaLoun Madhogurh hes 47412 65,861 18,419 tes 40,866 69,078 18,212 
: Koonch va | 1,02,994 1,21,513 18.519 ‘ea 02,084 1,13, 154 21,070 
Kunnar ae 44,028 61,056 17,028 ses 84,776 62,072 17,296 
Calpee we {67,715 | 71,339 3,024 ae 86,576 | 80,484] 23,909 
i Total ... | 6,68,900} 7,13,118| 143,218} —.. 4,18,700 | 611,857] 193,143]... 
4 ————— eee | | | -——— es ee 
m4 (| Gurotha ibe ae 1,065,457 | 1,05,457 oe ae 78,697 78,597 oe 
one Mote ie a 80,135 80,135 as vee 63,481 63,431 se 
feo pt * Bhandere aus _ 48,113 48,113 aes bea 84,874 34 874 oe 
my | UHANSIE “9! Mow eee 1ae'6i5 | iazsis} 1 ie 71.605 | 71,003; |. 
' Pundawah ox bes 89,887 89,887 ase ao 67,650 67,550 aha 
| Jbansio es a 1,32,017 | 1,32,017 tee as 62,681 62,651 3 
Total =... oe 588,424 | 5,88,424 eo oe 3,68,688 | 3,68,688 on 
(| Tadutpore oF Bes 2,29,415 | 2,29,414 o ia 64,330 64,330 bin 
| “|| Marowra - shi 1.69,348 | 1,69,348 is ov 64,218 54,218 aay 
Banpore se08 ssi 1,59,967 1,69,967 fas a 53,490 68,490 hoi 
' LettuTporr® «4 | Mehrowneco re ae 87.430 87,430 sa 36 28,004, 28,904 : He 
: Talbehut wee te J,07,289 | 1,07,288 ie sn 34,422 34,422 | i 
| Bansio oe 3 6U,015 60.015 te oie 19,980 19,999 | 2 
Uj Balabebut as ase 58,397 66,397 oT ae 17,153 17,743 | ade 
Total. ae 8,59,961 | 8,56,861 ie ar 2,72,616 | 2,72,616 ae 
Toran Juanste D1- Actual Totals —... | 5,689,900 | 21,61,403 15,91,503 | 418,709 | 12.53,081 | 8,34,352 
VISION ... | | Totala after deduction of 
the present arcas of! }6,69,900 | 7,13,118 | 1,43,218 oe 4,18,709 | 611,857 | 1,93,148 
| Jhansie and Lullutpore | ; eee 








IJ,—(continued.) 


Areas of the two Settlements, &c., §c.,—(continued.) 





AssuMED RENTAL. 
































































































































: : ; g ; : g : 
: re FA Z ¢ | g § 
E $ g | & B |) & 
my fy a A Ea Ro} a re 
12 18 14 13 vz | 18 19 20 
Ks. As. P.] Bs, As. P.j Rs. An. P. Its, As. P. 
1,39,045 | 1,83,018 44,873 312/348] 03 6} .. | 318 4 
1,306,641 | 1,86,427 40,886 2114} 215 1,030]... | 8 7 4 
50,771 &4,090 | 33,309] .. | 110 2/ 2 81] O14 8] .. | 213 8B 
120,916 | 1,70,419 49504/ .. | 3 321] 874/08 6] .. | 4 4 6 
1,23,136 | 1,79,960 46833] .. | 8 410} 41 gf] 01210] .. | 813 6 
26,983 44,216 17,233 113 7} 212 6] o144n] .. | 213 0 
2,36,348 | 3,70,232 | 1,33,88¢ 240/324) 013 4] .. | 8217 
30,873 65.957 28.286 167) 24 6) 01410] .. | 112 6 
95,303 | 1,57,126 61,823 2689/3 310] 013 1) .. | 3 410 
4,208,671 | 613,181 | 1,86.510 38 4) 4 710! O18 6! .. | 313 LO 
4,138,019 | 6,86,405 | 172.386 32714441119] « | 8 8 5 
17,909,405 | 28,30,080 | g,1,625) .. | 213 4! 310 1] 012 9] « | 8 8 0 
2,97,464 | 421,556 | 104,101 | .. | 3 3 6! a14 4| 01010 47 6 
361,821 | 611,114} 149,093] .. | 8 3UL!' 313 7) 0 9 8 411 8 
3,61,834 | 6,86,360 ; 2.34626] ... 2610; 3 3 g| 01810 3 3 6 
10,11,109 | 18,19,029 | 507,020} .. | 21310} g 9 o| oll 3 402 
ae eevee —— } _——- |__|} —_ | — | | 
76,876 | 1,465,648 694,772) .. | 1 56 O] 9 7 o] Lee Of... | 1 8 S 
28,314 47,762 10,448) .. 1 811] 22 LJ 013802) 8 248 
31,641 61,338 19,697)... 171} 292 8 Bf) 03210) 2 [2 4 
38,280 65,218 | 26938) .. | 110 6| 2 6 9/012 3B] a 4 8 010 
48,040 61,487 13447| .. | 110 6] 2 6 2} G1 Gt .. | 211 6 
19,093 | 34018] iasa1] ©. | 1/1 8] 174 2} O13 ef 2 | 112-7 
1,765,000 | 3,27,804] 1,651,905] .. | 27 9! 335 of] 1 7 8] .. | 3214 4 
24408] 83s0] iissz| | 1/27/19 6| 0 610} 2 | TN o 
387,050 61.030 13,380 107] 1 41 {0 4 afin} bib 1 
83,890 | 145.218] 66358 129/112 10 9 4{>4| 3 13 
1,03,874 | 2,87,407 } 123,393 14 4/2010] 019 6]... | 2 211 
7,838,680 | 12,63,356 6,19,600 “: 
7,33,089 | 12,683,365 | 3,10,666 17 8/e4u| oR Bf a | 2 410 
62,20,603 | 78,77,317 | 26,66,614 
52,20,603 | 78,77,217 | 26,656,614 267) 32 3) 012 8 841 
2,40,414 ] 3,665,190] 114.776] .. | 202] 28 6| 08 3] .. | 214 6 
1,868,116 | 2,36,378 73,262 |... 17 6] 112 3] 0 410] .. 2610 
342,683 | 9,38,907 98,394]... 38 2 4) 918 6 a 0421!) $1811 
1,389,201 | 1,80,424 41,223 |... 21411} 21110 - O03 1 3 8 6 
3,89,408 | 4,47,562 ibs |... 39 2! 8101; 01 te 40 2 
1,11,102 | 1,48.218 82116 |... 28 412656 an 0210 3 8 1 
98,556 | 1,68,807 70,052 |... 17 3/2 6 91 O14 6{ ... 211 1 
13,64,379 | 18,70,286 |” 5,05,907 263|/29n}o03 8]. |342 
. 1,65,017 | 1,91,380 36,318 113 0 a “ 
1,73,821 | 1,92,288 18,467 |... 26 4 z oe 
1,84,038 | 1,20,138 am 14,500) 27 2 oss 
1,567,686 | 1,74,700 17,014 16 0 gia 
1,40,701 | 1,52968 | 14.987 1117 oo 
78,3872 92,690 10,318 Oil 2 ss 
8,35,235 | 9,96,114 | 1,06,370 | 14,500 192 o 
63,803 1,987 0 4 5 Se os 
44,328 16.743 0 4 5 : . 
66,034 14,308 06 7 * : 
38,306 14,587 067 & . 
43,623 5,604 3 0 6 6 os 
22,847 3.760 061 . 
12,789 4,617 03 7 - 
229,144} 9,69,730 | 40,688 im ir es eae aoe a 
24,28,758 | 30,86,130 | 6,71,873 }14500) —_.. 1 oe a 
13,64,879 | 18,70.286 | 5,06,907 | 268] 2911] 038 343 
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ASSUMED REST-RATE PER ACKE 
OP ABSBESSABLR LAND. 
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RewaLKs. 


The remaining Per. 
guonahs have not beor 
assessed yet, 


— 


*These Pergunnahs 
have not been 
asseesed yct, 


* There being no record 
of the areas of tho 
different Perguonahs 
according to measuro- 
monts of formor Sottle- 
monts in thew Dis. 
tricts; the increases in 
columns 6 and 10 are 
fictitious. The rental 
of Mouzah Bebta is 
not included with that 
of Pergunnub Guro- 
tha. 
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APPENDIX. 


Comparative statement shewing the Assessable and the Cultivated 
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after deduction of the [ 
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ASSESSABLE AREA. 
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4 6 6 
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64,671 | 72,948 8.277 
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40,798 | 49,818 9,020 
8,955 7AQR 407 
61,120 | 64,008 2,888 
63,671 | 69,077 5.406 
65,552 | 62,208 6,656 
402,497 | 479,113 | 66,686 
cag rin ter 

4,22,427 | 4,79,118 | 66,686 
2,04,331 | 2,36,580 | 32,249 
2,87,693 | 2,9R.094-}. 10,321 
1,285,746 || 1.40,036 | - 2u,s29 
3,99,495 | 476.009 | 76,584 
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23,688 24.525 $57 
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1,34.398 | -1,43.215 8,817 
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a 2.89,168.| 2 80°16 
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1,90.281 | 1,86,111 bs 

2,01,224 | 1,823,105 es 
1,14,741 | 1.20,918 6,157 
1,438.75 | 1,55.956 7,160 

1o4,316 | 1.49.219 eh 
29,16,439 | 31,63,247 | 6,75,194 
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63,031 82.917 | 19,886 
27,046 | 87,885 | 342 
1,58854 | 17,683, 38,709 
248,961 | ”3.07,988 | 69.027 
‘3,165,400 | 3,771,235 | 634,221 
3,165,400 | 3,482,069 | 345,055 

fe eat 

«.. 11,40,40,204 )1,79,48,168, -£0,41,200 
1,30,14,674 ; 14,183,020 ' 1,301,644 
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2,229,574 | 347,968] 1,95.394 i 
61,815 61,220 9,105 if 
2,562,024 | 3,84173 } 1,89,140 . 
2,430 15,318 12,48 : 
10,425) 9 1EL 8.697 ; 
45,895 59,175 13.280 x 
85,674 | 1,15,718 30,044 : 
28,447 | 45,276 16,829 
27,736 | 84,611 6,776 
35,681 63,239 17,538 
1,67,964 | 2,19,197 61,163 ae 
217,381 | 2,77.683 60,202 
1,30,108 | 141,387 11,20) 
1,17,677 | 1,35,084 | 18.307 
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1,02,02,848 '1,83,34,010| 31,45,638 | 14,476 
| 
9,426,243' 11,651,825 | 2,230,600 | 14,018 
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T,—(concluded.) 


Areas of the two Settlements, §c., §ce..—(concluded.) 
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Remanes, 


The information for the 
remaining Pergunnahs 
for columns 12 & 13 is 
not available, they not 
having been assessed 
yet, 


* Tho former cultiva- 
blo aren of this Por. 
gunnah canuot be 
given. 


The remaining Pergun- 
nahs have not been 
assessed yet. 
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1 2 a 4 5 8 7 
a el = a, = : Se ae ee am ee ~Pareentage 
of Increasa 
Ditference between or Decrease 
Rental Rental columus 4 and 6, of eulumo 
Rental [as corrected) assumed by : aang 
D ‘on Nar oF as recorded by the the Settle. ee eros ML UL ie 
ISTHICT. PrercunNan. inthe Viliage Setfloment (ment Otter t . 
yn Papers. , Ollicer for | for Assess. $ 2 
S Seor, &e. nent. Increase. | Decrease. ' © & 
4 u 3 
E 
& 4 )a 
PLE) Ae ea ete ee nee na tht rt en — 
{ Kumpil 2 8 146,796 ae an 
>humshabad (weat) ee 236,078 
Im entpore An 174,329 
Kheakutmow wee 47,6523 
Purumuugyer eee 22,980) 30,45 tes 7 
Pahiara be 5,617 60,485 aoe a 
| Mohuudabad is 63,509 73,004 * 2 
{j ; Shumshabad (east) 162,383 377,735 Sas 7 
| Fuuruck apap an Bhojepore a 146,042 165,004 vas r 
: | Chihramow x 171,082 190,016 & : 
I 1] Talgracu - 170,942 201,784 be 
' Sukrawah eee 4,649 6.716 sud 
Suketpore ee 70,136 65,16 see 
i Sonrick . oa 80,696 124,808 das nde 
Virwa « 272,042 316,120 iss we 
L} Kuunoyj a 854,035 400,569 roe ses 
Yotal Segtel ~ sees 21,60,719 | 24,73,903 fates erste sae we 
Pg ele ei yetle, Se a) a ee ili 
(| Ghiror | 1,483,635 1,852,170 1,83,818 40,383 281 | we 
MM Mynpoory ae | 1,419,854 1,60,6%4 1,860,427 Bt 244 oa 
\ * Roreuli = 71,4356 76,625 84,080 14, 170 || ses 
! Kachal ue | 1,26,857 1,37,301 1,700,419 43.562 B43 | oe 
\ Burnahnt sie 1,335,400 1,43,715 1,79,959 44,560 B2D | ae 
|. MyxPoorr a4 | Ally purputti ee | 34,610 33,098 44,216 281 ies 
Bhongaon  2,85,975 8,49,335 3,70, 282 1,04, 891]. 
| Bewar a | 40,633 45,083 BA,957 15,34 BL3 |. 
“ Kishni Nubecgunge “1 1,19,637 1,384,230 1,567,126 37,479 s76el 
be Moostutabud TL. | oy, 086 4,74,837 615,187 1,066,625 BTS lo. 
& 4 U| Shekoabud a 412,733 4,42,711 585,408 1,72,673 4'B1 . 
A ——S —=—-- a eseres Sak a ee | 
a Total | 19)47,075 | 21,64,x60 | 26,30,030 648,356 an) BBO] an 
Fe | ——~- | — | + 
; (i Puphoond “| 3,11,389 3,46,658 4.21, 585 1,109,187 vee 7 REDE 
j Biethounub seh 575,802 4,24,133 6,11,t14 1,92,313 eat sa, 349 on 
., Etawan . 4%, Bhurtnuh wt 4,608,529 4,75, 329 5,936,360 1,800,331 A 28:7 te 
i 1] Browak Hi | pane : Se aene. ise as 
: ) Duleinugger a eeease ferres 
| Total ae fp 21,45,699 12,46,118 16,19,029 3,73,330 
‘j eee CE —— - 
iF ri 
; | Uilrara wef, 1,288,918 145.410 145,043 16,730 297 
Puehlana be 37,145 47,203, 47,762 10,817 O65} ow, 
Soron st 39,178 43,042 51,383 12,160 ao} 
; Olaia A $4,301 56135: 65,218 2,917 47-2 as 
,| bias a 4 | Binepore 43,649 OR, 434 61,487 17,835 4)1}.,, 
| (| Souhar 21,884 26,902 34,013 12,829 oH | 
“| Marhera 2,13,8r5 2,47,685 8,27,504 1,13,939 Bsa, 
{ Burns ae 32,294 84,000 36,3410 4,016 12°65 i 
Pattialeo Mi 37,083 43,792 61,930 13,042 37°65 aa 
‘ {i Nidhpore ane 77 326 1,08,825 145,248 87 422 BB | 
Avuumnugger 2 2,083,031 2,438,343 2,07, d07 79,438 33°) “ 
Total w.! 883,879 | 10,64,069 | 13,6: | 3,068,478 vs ars! 
Total 4 pra Divisi (| Actual Totals we soiazsi6g 66,35,375 39,00,064 ariel 
V) #ra Division... ° ena : § 77,153 dane 14,26,162 B58 |... 
‘a vials for cumparison “UU pene. 66,386,376 pine = s 7 
pera ecetaet || Ricainamy a) re | 
C! Oorai 3,017,240 3,56, 190 2,539,944 7O4/ 0. 
| Attn 1,94,024 2,830,373 42,354 28] ... 
Jatonn 2,77,618 3,33,007 61,289 224) |... 
1 PALOUN «4 { Mudhogurh 1,61,162 20,272 193 | 2 
i | Koonch ai 3,17,000 67,000 ele . 
4 { Kuanac woe! 1,098,138 Artes 95,080 32:45 m 
Li Calpee w | 4,64,000 1,69,000 | 14,607 941, 
Total ..| 14,03,178 | 6,834,000 | 18,08,724 | 403,548 |... 27! |) 
| meres ementns | ee -- 
— tl Suansra a { Mow es 189,447 164,447 174,700 35,253 siete 2624... 
BS Pundawah = 135,339 133,339 154,903 39,629 sieyae S43), 
a: 
e i eee: Pe, een ciao ee 
=4 Total | 254,786 | 302,786 | 829,009 Sie 
mi! —— | os nf ea les 
a 1 ; 
: Lullutpore “ 63,039 | ; 63,803 6,073 weal 9 
Bupowre. ‘s 36,134 41,528 8194 376) 
| Sunpore ae 64,7212 6G, 054 tes 3 an 
Lu.vrporg o 4, Mehrownce 37,095 | 36,308 3 an 9 3 
| Talbebut | 37%921 | 43,623 eae) io | oo 
! Bansie ee 17,444 | 22,847 5,403 Bord 
\ Balabehut tee 11,094 | 12,738 1,695 ba | 
l Total a | 262,429 | 2,89,720 37,301 Loe. wy! 
: Adtual Totals + | 10,10,29 3.76 
Total Jhaneie Division... Petals tod eodawais iptuas | eres 
parison wf sass 836,788 
! 



































































































































































































































































































































( 88 ) 
(DIX IV,—(continued.) 


~*reentage of Increase or Decrease of the Assumed Rental, ge. 









































8 
. Percentago 
i of Increase 
Difference bet woen or Decrense 
columns 6 and 6, of column 
1 6o0ver 
colnma &, 
i. 3 
¢ 7 
iuacreaso | Decrease, 3 8 
ck g 
aia 
aA}. 
1 124 “6 
28] ... 
13 Sat | 
© OT. 
‘a94] I | 
Wl | a. 
20,402 ' 186 on 
740182 ol 2) |? 
194 re a ee 
$0,042 isi | 
4,167 BG we dy 
15,499 22-0 we 
33,112 4a}, 
42,173 1h4 
46,954 14°23 J 
304,184 cress ao) .. 
31,749 ers] 
25,743 160 ay 
7,405 97) 
33,623 240 7 
36,264 2h 
6,118 WO]. 
20,807 op a 
10,874 241 on 
Ba ,su6 Zod, 
185,343 Vega) O 
133,694 1 gR2] 0 


4,76,(01 


74,899 
56,08) 
1,11,031 








2,74,911 


2,798 
W,033 
3,043 
Zul 
8,1.0 








10,253 
15,829 


26,532 
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REMARKS, 





The rental as recorded in the Viliugs Pupors cannot be given, 


21g ate 

4 ‘1 Ditto 10,474 
ert Ditto 14,862 
152 ns | Ditto 15,803 
ae} Ditto 14,785 
aga) 7 4 Ditto 1: 603 
32-3 wy Ditro 61,871 
es} °" Ditto 15,071 
les | 7" Ditto 21,418 
grea] °7 Ditto 40,216 
16-7 a Ditto 87.311 


* Colamn 4 shows Cash Rents of 42.188 scras and Rutai Income of 2. 





3,578 


954 acres exclusive of 8,829 acrea of sear. 
92 


769 acros of Butai the income of which is not recorded 


acres exclusisé of 3,741 acres of acer and” 
Gitt.o 23494 ditto 664 ditto 
ditto 2,739 ditta 2,240, ditto 
ditto 2.82 ditto 658 ditto 
ditto 8,794 ditto 318 ditto 
ditto 3,598 ditto 167 iitto 
ahr dy ditto 958 ditto 
ditto 11,193 ditto 1.614 ditto 
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APPENDIX V, 


Statement shewing the Classification of Soils at present Settlement with the several Rent-Rates assumed 


per acre. 
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APPENDIX V.,—(continued.) 


Statement shewing the Classification of Soils at present Settlement with the several Rent-Rates assumed 
per acre. 
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APPENDIX V,— (continued.) 


Statement shewing the Classification of Soils at present Settlement with the several Rent-Rates 
assumed per acre, 
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APPENDIX V,—(continued.) 


Statement shewing the Classijication of Soils at present Settlement with the several Rent-Rates 
assumed per acre. 
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Statement shewing the Classification of Soils at present Settle: 
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